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‘NHERE are undoubtedly a great 
many people engaged in the grain 


trade who are unfamiliar with the 






methods of inspecting and grading 
grain for sale on the exchanges of the 
country. -The work is extremely inter- 
esting, especially that done by the Illinois 
State Grain Inspection Department, 
which has the reputation of being the 
most efficient of its kind in the country, 
while none approaches it in the matter 
of capacity. It has frequently handled 
mere than thirty thousand cars of grain 
in one month, and its record for a single 
da\’s work done is 2,520 cars, of which 
1,1 2 were corn. The latter is more diffi- 
cu’ to grade than any other grain, as it 
re: iires the moisture test. 


iny shippers probably wonder how 


th r grain is handled after it reaches 
C' cago, and an explanation of the 


p cess, step by step, will be interesting. 
| begin with, after a car of grain ar- 
at the railroad terminal in Chicago 
“sampled” by men from the state 
ection department. The samples are 

n by means of an instrument known 
“trier,” which consists of a two-inch 

al pipe six feet long, with a pointed 
» with eight holes about four by -one 
| a half inches, cut at intervals of five 
hes along one side of the pipe, and a 
ooth, wooden pole that fits snugly into 
pipe, closing all the holes. 

e “trier” it is shoved into the grain, 
wn to the bottom of the car, and the 
le is then gradually withdrawn, open- 
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ing the holes, and allowing the grain to 
enter the pipe from various parts of the 
car. By examining the grain extracted at 
the different openings in the “trier,” the 
sampler is enabled to determine whether 
or not the grain in the car is of one 
quality, or if the car has been “plugged” 
or improperly loaded, 

The grain samplers and grain helpers 
are especially instructed to use all due 
care in cases where it becomes necessary 
to remove boards to obtain ingress into 
cars, in order to inspect or sample prop- 
erly the grain in such cars, and to replace 
all boards removed in such a manner as 
to prevent leakage or waste. It is the 
auty of the samplers to make a record 
of defective and leaky conditions of cars 
and to report same to the chief grain in- 
spector on blanks, especially prepared, 
showing the location of leakage and such 
other information as is of service to the 
receiver and shipper. 

The sampler incloses, with the grain 
taken from the car, a ticket on which is 
marked the 
car, and a notation showing the condition 


initial and number of the 
of the car at the time the samples were 
obtained. These sample bags are carried 
to the offices of the State Grain Inspec- 
tion Department and the grain therein 
is inspected and graded by expert grad- 
ers. This work is accomplished by the 
aid of instruments, principally for weigh- 
ing and screening, and in the case of 
corn for determining moisture content, 
but knowledge of grain is necessary, and 
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these inspectors are all experts in their 
line. 

A grain inspector must possess good 
eyesight, a keen sense of smell and a very 
acute sense of touch. These qualities are 
of vital importance, especially, in the in- 
spection and grading of wheat. The in- 
spectors are all men of practical experi- 
business who have 


ence in the grain 


passed rigid civil service examinations 


under the supervision of the Illinois State 
Civil 


stand before large tables on which the 


Service Commission. These men 


sample bags are placed... The inspectors 
open the bags and pour the grain into 
pans especially made to receive the con- 
tents of the bags. These pans are pro- 
vided with funnel-shaped ends so that 
the grain may easily be poured into the 
weighing buckets and quickly returned to 
the bags after passing inspection. 

The scales used in weighing are of the 
The grain is poured from 
bucket at- 
This bucket holds 
an even quart of grain when it has been 
leveled off. 


has arbitrary figures showing what the 


balance type. 
the testing pan into a brass 
tached to the scales. 

The reading bar of the scales 


grain will weigh per measured bushel. 
The inspectors must ascertain the weight 
of a measured bushel of each lot of grain 
inspected by them, and report the same 
in their records. 

After the grain is weighed it is care- 
fully examined to determine its grade, 
and the inspector marks on a card with 
a printed form the grade number and 





kind of grain, with notations and weights. 
This card is inclosed in the bag with the 
grain, and the clerical force makes a rec- 


ord of the car number, initial, kind of 


grain and grade, with inspector’s re- 
marks,—if any,—the name of the receiv- 


ing commission house, the number of sam- 
ples drawn from the car, and the initials 
of the deputy inspector who nominated 
the grade. These records are kept on 
file, and if a shipper at any time requires 
an inspection certificate it is issued upon 
request. The clerical department issues 
two certificates on every car inspected, 
which go to the receiver of the grain in 
Chicago, and he, in turn, sends one to the 
shipper and one to the buyer of the grain. 
These certificates are issued on the day 
of inspection, for the convenience of the 
trade in general. 

Half of the actual sample of grain in- 
spected is retained in the offices of the 
inspection department for twenty-four 
hours, in case the other half of the sample 
is lost or reinspection is called for, and 
half is placed in a paper bag and sent to 
the grain commission merchant to whom 
The 
sion man uses this for his selling sample 
on the exchange floor of the Chicago 
If more than one sam- 


the grain was consigned. commis- 


Board of Trade. 
ple of*a car is drawn, notation of the 
number of samples taken is written on 
the outside of the bag, to show the buyer 
that the grain is not of uniform quality 
in all parts of the car. 

The state law provides that all cash 













grain sold on the Board of Trade shall 
pass inspection by the Illinois State Grain 
Inspection Department. The charge for 
inspection is fifty cents a carload. Grain 
cannot be reinspected after it has been 
unloaded and its identity lost. An iron- 
clad rule of the department is that no 
inspector shall make a grade above the 
poorest quality found in any lot of grain 
inspected, when it is evident that it has 
been “plugged” for the purpose of decep- 
tion, or otherwise improperly loaded. 

In addition to the tests given other 
grains, corn is put through the moisture 
tester. This method was not universally 
employed until in recent years, and its 
importance was augmented by the stand- 
ard system -of grading corn authorized 
a few years ago by the government. The 
amount of moisture contained in corn is 
a matter of great concern to the man 
handling it, and grain which in all other 
respects appears excellent has to be 
graded low when it is filled with water. 

Corn containing much moisture does 
not keep as well as when dry, as it is apt 
to heat, sour or mold. Elevator people, 
for this reason, do not like to store it, 
and in warm weather it can be shipped 
only at considerable risk. The various 
industries engaged in the manufacture 
of corn products also, for economical rea- 
sons, prefer dry corn. The weather at 
the time the corn is harvested is a big 
factor in determining the amount of 
moisture it will contain, but corn absorbs 
moisture so readily that care must be 
used in handling it at all times. The 
moisture test is not applied to other 
grains except by special request. 

The apparatus used for determining 
the amount of moisture in corn is simple 
enough in its operation, yet truly won- 
derful in its achievement. Its principle 
is to boil the water out of the corn and 
condense it. This is accomplished by 
placing the corn in a glass container, 
shaped like a bottle and containing a 
certain amount of oil. In the case of 
corn, wheat or Kafir corn, one hundred 
grams by weight of the grain is used to 
one hundred and fifty cubic centimeters 
of oil; with oats, fifty grams by weight 


to one hundred and fifty cubic centime- 
ters of oil. Fifty grams of oats are used, 
and the reading of the graduate dou- 
bled. This weight is used in this in- 
stance because one hundred grams of 
oats have too much bulk to place in the 
flask for practical purposes. 

When a grain has been mixed with oil 
according to the above formula, a ther- 
mometer, with rubber stopper attached, 
is placed in the neck of the flask, and 
the grain and oil heated to a temperature 
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In the Laboratory Where Corn and Other Grain Are Tested for Moisture Content 


of one hundred and ninety degrees centi- 
grade, after which the flame is turned off 
and the grain allowed to cool about 
twenty-five degrees. The moisture in the 
grain turns to steam during this process, 
and the only means of escape for the 
steam is through the tube of the flask. 
This tube is connected by a rubber stop- 
per to another glass tube which runs 
through a tank of cold water. Thus the 
steam from the grain is condensed as it 
passes through the cold water and drops 
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into a graduate below. The reading o/ 
this graduate when the grain has coo!eq 
completes the test. 

The Illinois Inspection Department }\a; 
one hundred and eight of these moistv re- 
testing apparatuses, and is the larg:st 
one in operation anywhere. A dozen 1ep 
are engaged in this work alone, and e ¢} 
one has a certain task to perform. C.ry 
that shows only 14 per cent moisturc js 
graded No. 1. If it contains 15.5 | 


cent, it is graded No. 2; if 17.5 per c tt, 
No. 3; if 19.5 per cent, No. 4; if 2.5 


per cent, No. 5, and if 23 per cent, No 6 
In determining the grade of corn th 
are other things besides moisture to 
taken into consideration. These are d 
aged kernels, foreign matter, corn tha 
hot, heat fire-burnt, s 
musty, immature, blistered or infes 
with live weevil. “White corn” must 
at least ninety-eight per cent white, 
“yellow corn” at least ninety-five 


damaged, 


cent yellow. The grades of wheat ; 
determined by the variety, winter 
spring, hard or soft, and by soundn 


plumpness, dryness, sweetness, weig | 
and also depend upon how clean {!y 
Color likewise is an import 


factor in grading wheat. 


grain is. 


The work of taking samples from 
cars of track commences 
seven o'clock in the morning, and by n 
the bulk of the samples have been gra 


grain on 


and delivered to the various concerns 
the Board of Trade. Wheat, corn, o 
rye, barley, milo maize, Kafir corn 

feterita comprise the list of grains 
spected. The department also has m 
statistical work to take care of, and m 
than one hundred men are engaged in 
The capacity of ( 


various divisions. 
cago’s grain elevators is fifty-eight mill 


bushels, and these grain storage houses 


are a very important factor in facilitat 
ing the handling, accumulating and « 


ditioning of grain. 
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Samples of Grain After Testing Ready to Be Sent to the Floor of the Exchange 
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TH! FEDERATION’S NEW PRESIDENT 
It ‘s rare that the salaried secretary 
ade organization lives to find him- 
the head of the association he once 
1s an employee. This unique ex- 
e has come to Mr. Goetzmann, the 
new! elected president of the Millers’ 
Nati. al Federation. 

I even years, from 1905 to 1912, he 
e secretary of this association, 
represents the milling industry of 
ited States, and during that time 
ned about milling by hearsay, ab- 
its theories through the experience 
rs, and, by proxy, became versed 
undamental principles and famil- 
h its multifarious and constantly 
chan ng problems and difficulties. 

\| ough not commonly recommended 
‘oper preliminary course prepara- 
» becoming a miller, this school 
an excellent one in this instance, 
and sir. Goetzmann, having an oppor- 
to turn theory into practice, en- 
gag in the milling business, resigning 
the «cretaryship which he had filled so 
satis /actorily. 

Ficht years later, after a successful 
as a miller, he is elected president 
organization, and in that capacity 
s; the responsibility for its admin- 
The Millers’ National Federa- 
tion has, with but one or two exceptions, 
been fortunate in its choice of presidents, 


of a 
self 
serve 


per 
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he | 
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but it has never before had one who, by 
reason of his previous experience, is as 
well qualified as the present incumbent to 
understand both the limitations and the 
possibilities of such a body, nor one so 
thoroughly familiar with the details of its 
administration. 

This augurs well for the future of the 


Federation under his direction. Pos- 
| of very keen intelligence, high abil- 


Sesse 


ity and much energy, Mr. Goetzmann will 
give impetus to the affairs of the organi- 
zation, and will not permit it to deviate 
from a progressive course. Such asso- 


s are apt, in the nature of things, 

in a groove and become rather 
perfunctory in their performance ; indeed, 
the object of gain being removed, it is 
hat difficult to infuse into them the 
of high and continuous endeavor 
s is easily maintained in an under- 
takiny in which a tangible and material 
profit. expressed in dollars, is sought as 
the ricasure of success. 

In his inaugural address, Mr. Goetz- 
man! outlines a sound policy for his ad- 
mini ‘ration and a basis of representation 
and lection which would be an improve- 
mer over the existing method. The 
Fed ‘ation has done well, but, as The 


ciati 


to r 


son 
spiri 


such 


Nor western Miller has repeatedly 
poi: -d out, it would have done better 
hac it cultivated a closer relationship 


wit’ the individual unit through the me- 
di of the mass convention, a feature 
of ade organization, and a most im- 
por int one, which since 1915 it has 
ign ved, 

e war was the cause of this suspen- 
sio: of the former annual conventions 
wh ) did so much to strengthen the 
Mi rs’ National Federation and famil- 
iar e the units of the trade with its work, 
the by insuring their loyalty and con- 
tin. -d support. Perhaps the excuse was 
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a good one, but the war is now over and 


it no longer has weight. Mr. Goetzmann, 
the new president, advocates a general 
mass meeting at least once a year, and it 
is to be hoped for the good of the or- 
ganization that arrangements will at once 
be made whereby such a convention will 
be held as soon as possible. The Federa- 
tion needs its reviving influence, and the 
trade will welcome it. It is five years 
since its members have had a chance to 
get together and talk over the situation, 
and they would be glad to have the old 
custom restored. 


THE GENESIS OF THE BRAN TRADE 

With bran selling at fifty-one dol- 
lars a ton, it is difficult to imagine that 
at one time it was practically valueless; 
so difficult, indeed, that the legend that 
once it was thrown into the stream, or 
used as fuel, is pronounced a myth by 
some of those who now buy or sell it, 
but are not familiar with the history of 
milling in America. . 

The story is not a myth by any means. 
It was not perhaps the universal practice 
of mills to dispose of their bran in this 
manner; there may have been a few mill- 
ers in the early eighties who found better 
and more profitable use for it, but prob- 
ably their output was limited. Certainly 
the larger plants could find no market 
for bran at that time sufficiently great 
to absorb their product. 

In or about 1883 or 1884, Mr. Charles 
A. Pillsbury, of C. A. Pillsbury & Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, on his return from a 
business trip to the eastern flour mar- 
kets, told a representative of The North- 
western Miller that the time had come 
when milling must be done in a less 
wasteful manner. He was convinced, he 
said, that the by-product, and especially 
bran, which was then being thrown into 
the river, had nutritive value, and a prof- 
itable market could be found for it and 
developed. 

Whether or not this statement was 
put on record and duly published in The 
Northwestern Miller at the time can only 
be determined by a careful examination 
of its old files, which the vagueness of 
the date given would make a laborious 
undertaking, Probably it was taken, not 
as a prophecy, but as a casual remark, 
and so was not printed. But in the col- 
umns of the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
that period may be found printed evi- 
dence in support of this so-called myth. 

Therein will be seen an item to the 
effect that citizens of St. Paul, further 
down the Mississippi than Minneapolis, 
had filed complaint and protest against 
the mills of the latter city because they 
threw their bran into the river, thereby 
polluting the water supply of St. Paul. 

It was not long after Mr. Pillsbury 
had spoken as quoted that his brother, 
Mr. Frederick C. Pillsbury, made some 
experiments in feeding bran to cattle on 
a local stock farm. The results were so 
satisfactory that he employed a com- 
petent scientific authority to investigate 
the subject carefully. The latter, in due 
time, made a report which was published 
in pamphlet form, a limited edition be- 
ing printed at Mr. Pillsbury’s expense. 

Some time thereafter, at a convention 


of the Millers’ National Association, this 
pamphlet and the possibilities it pre- 
sented for developing a market for bran, 
then practically unsalable, at least in 
large quantities, were discussed, Mr. 
Frederick C. Pillsbury earnestly advo- 
cating a campaign of education among 
farmers and stock-raisers. 

Although the millers present were 
somewhat skeptical, the influence of Mr. 
Pillsbury was sufficiently strong to in- 
duce the association to issue and circulate 
a large edition of the pamphlet. This 
proving successful in results, further is- 
sues were published from time to time, 
until the steadily growing demand for 
bran for stock-feeding purposes became 
so well established that further efforts 
to stimulate it became unnecessary. The 
price gradually increased from a nominal 
figure to the proportions of recent years. 

It is possible that, concurrent with this 
early effort to find a market for the by- 
product of the mill, were others less ex- 
tensive and conspicuous, but, according 
to the best information at present ob- 
tainable, this was the beginning of what 
has since become a very large and im- 
portant industry. 

The Northwestern Miller was led to 
review this subject by an inquiry re- 
cently received from the editorial de- 
partment of the Country Gentleman, 
which desired to know whether or not 
bran was once thrown away. It does not 
claim infallibility for its account of the 
beginning of the bran trade here pub- 
lished, nor has it sought to find docu- 
mentary or other evidence in support of 
it. In details as given it may be in error, 
but it believes that essentially this state- 
ment of the facts is correct. 

It will welcome any further informa- 
tion concerning the subject which its 
readers may be disposed to give, and will 
gladly correct any misstatements that it 
has inadvertently made, the foregoing 
facts having been based upon memory 
only. 

The price of bran being always reflect- 
ed in the selling price of flour, it is ob- 
vious that mankind, rather than the mill- 
er himself, has been the chief beneficiary 
in the discovery of the feeding value of 
bran and the conversion of a by-product, 
once wasted, into an article command- 
ing a steady and remunerative market. 

Not only has the price of flour been 
greatly reduced by this development, but 
the amount of animal food products 
available for human consumption has 
been enormously increased. The utiliza- 
tion of the by-products of the mill is 
one of the great and beneficent savings 
accomplished by the modern system of 
milling, against which the food cranks 
and fad-food advocates vainly protest. 
It has resulted in a definite and humane 
demarcation between that portion of the 
wheat berry intended for human and that 
intended for animal food, the flour going 
to man and the bran to the beast, to the 
benefit of both. 


Primarily this was the problem as-° 


signed by nature to the miller: to ex- 
tract from the wheat berry that portion 
designed for human use and to see that 
the brute had his just and proper share. 
Through long years of experiment and 
slow progress, the problem was finally 
solved, and the result is the sane and 
proper division now made, giving sus- 
tenance to both beast and buman being. 
Those who persistently advocate a return 
to the crude, dirty, archaic milling 
processes of former days are merely seek- 
ing to turn back the wheels of logical, in- 
tellectual and scientific progress. 
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CAN THE TAIL WAG THE DOG? 

The question at issue between the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs and _ the 
committee of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration concerning the sales contract 
form has apparently reached an acri- 
monious stage, to judge by the truculent 
letter which the secretary of the former 
organization sent to the secretary of the 
Millers’ National. Federation, This letter 
is not calculated to bring the matter to a 
speedy and amicable close, and the Fed- 
eration is fully justified in telling the 
Federated Flour Clubs that it will deal 
with the committee appointed, or not 
at all. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the secretary of the Federated Flour 
Clubs did not in the least reflect his own 
opinion in this communication, nor is he 
responsible for its curt phraseology. He 
did not write it, but merely signed it in 
his secretarial capacity, the organization 
being entirely responsible for its lan- 
guage and character. 

As for the threat made by one flour- 
buyer who, at a previous conference, de- 
clared that, if the existing sales contract 
was not changed to meet the require- 
ments of those representing the buyers, 
the Federated Flour Clubs would abso- 
lutely refuse to buy from the mills of the 
Federation, it was tantamount to an at- 
tempt at coercion, and was rightfully 
resented, This sort of argument is a 
very poor one, and does the flour-buyers 
no credit. If it was an earnest indication 
of the intent of the Federated Flour 
Clubs, the sooner it is put into effect the 
better; the milling trade, of which the 
Federation is assuredly the national rep- 
resentative, should not allow itself, for 
one moment, to be dictated to as to the 
established terms of sale. 

The present flour-sales contract can un- 
doubtedly be improved in its terms; the 
millers are perfectly willing that it should 
be changed, and a committee has been 
appointed to confer with the flour-buyers 
and incorporate in a new form any rea- 
sonable and proper alterations that, in 
fairness both to seller and buyer, can and 
should be made. This does not imply, 
however, that the buyer is to dictate the 
terms of sale. 

The main issue is concerning the clause 
in the existing contract which provides 
that sales are made f.o.b. cars, mill, the 
buyers contending that they should be 
made f.o.b. destination. To accede to this 
demand would be to undermine and de- 
moralize the entire system of selling flour, 
and millers in their own defense must ab- 
solutely refuse such a concession. 

Fhe clause in the present contract form 
is a vital one, and was not adopted until 
experience had proved that it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of 
millers from those who, otherwise, would 
take advantage of them. 

It is well known that flour in storage 
loses weight by evaporation of moisture, 
whether it be in a warehouse or in transit, 
and that this loss in no way means loss 
to the consumer. The absorptive power 
of flour depends upon its quality, and a 
loss of weight from evaporation merely 
means that the flour will absorb more 
moisture when it goes into the dough than 
if it had not lost moisture by evaporation. 

Millers are certainly not going to as- 
sume responsibility for this temporary 
loss, and open the door to all manner of 
claims brought by tricky and dishonest 
dealers. It was to prevent this sort of 
thing that the clause was found neces- 
sary, and so injected into the contract. 

If the Federated Flour Clubs, failing 








to get what it desires in the elimination 
of this clause, intends to try boycotting 
the members of: the Millers’ National 
Federation, further conferences are a 
sheer waste of time; the entire mill- 
ing trade will join with the Federation in 
resisting such an attempt, and it will 
speedily be seen whether or not the new 
organization of flour-buyers is stronger 
than the industry which manufactures the 
product its members sell. 

It is to be regretted that the contro- 
versy has been permitted to reach a point 
where its further amicable discussion is 
made difficult. The Millers’ National 
Federation has always shown a willing- 
ness to be reasonable and just in its 
treatment of buyers, and while it cannot, 
and should not, be expected to waive a 
fundamental principle of salesmanship 
essential to the welfare of its member- 
ship, and found absolutely necessary by 
previous experience, it can always be de- 
pended upon to act courteously and with 
reasonable consideration in removing any 
condition in the terms of sale that is 
manifestly unjust. 

If the question can be approached in 
the right spirit of fair-mindedness, there 
is no good reason why it should not be 
settled without delay, but among busi- 
ness men really desirous of reaching an 
understanding there is no room for 
threats of coercion or belligerent declara- 
tions. 


NAIL THE LIES 


The following editorial, from a recent 
issue of the St. Paul Daily News, is a 
flagrant example of the campaign car- 
ried on by a certain section of the press 
throughout the country to inflame the 
public against the manufacturer through 
the publication of absolute misstate- 
ments: 

“Before Hoover took command of the 
wheat and flour situation the farmer got 
(1916 crop) $1.42 per bushel for his 
wheat. That was about $6.40 per barrel, 
measured in flour. The flour was sold by 
millers at $17.50 the barrel, a margin of 
$11.10. 

“Then Hoover’s 
stepped in. 

“The price of wheat to the farmer was 
increased to approximately $2 the bushel, 
or about $9 the barrel of flour. (Takes 
about 414 bushels of wheat to make a 
barrel of flour.) But the consumer paid 
only $12.50 a barrel for his flour. That 
gave the miller a margin of $3.50 a bar- 
rel. And milling concerns declared divi- 
dends on that margin! 

“Summing it up: Hoover paid the 
farmer $2.60 more per barrel and at the 
same time compelled the miller to sell to 
the consumer for $5 less per barrel. 

“Producer and consumer gained by 
Hooverizing wheat. 

“The profiteering miller lost.” 


food administration 


This remarkable collection of false- 
hoods states that on the 1916 crop the 
farmer received one dollar and forty-two 
cents per bushel for his wheat. The ac- 
tual average figure for the 1916 crop 
year, as officially reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was 
one dollar and sixty-two cents. The flour 
made from that 1916 wheat is said in the 
editorial in question to have been sold 
for seventeen dollars and fifty cents per 
barrel; the actual average price for pat- 
ent flour, both hard winter and spring, 
for the crop year, as reported by the 
Federal Trade Commission, was nine dol- 
lars and fifty-two cents. The maximum 
wholesale price reached by patent flour 
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at Minneapolis during that crop year was 
seventeen dollars per barrel, in wood, a 
price held for approximately five days in 
May, when unrestrained speculation in 
wheat by the agents of the allied gov- 
ernments had forced wheat prices to un- 
precedented heights, and the farmer, as 
shown by the Department of Agriculture 
report, was receiving close to two dollars 
and a half per bushel as the average price 
for his wheat, irrespective of grade. 

In the twelve months of the 1917 crop 
year, after the Food Administration had 
taken charge of the nation’s wheat and 
flour supply, the average price paid to 
the farmers for their wheat was two dol- 
lars and six cents per bushel, as shown by 
the Department of Agriculture’s report, 
and the average wholesale price of flour 
per barrel was ten dollars and sixty-five 
cents, as reported by the Federal Trade 
Commission. This flour was not the pat- 
ent of the year before, but government 
standard grade. 

In 1919, the average price paid for 
wheat to the farmer was two dollars and 
fifteen cents, and the average wholesale 
price of patent flour at Minneapolis was 
twelve dollars per barrel. In all three 
years, the wholesale price of flour per 
barrel was equivalent to the farm price 
of five and a fraction bushels of wheat; 
five and eight-tenths bushels in 1916-17, 
five and one-tenth bushels for government 
standard flour in 1917-18, and five and 
five-tenth bushels in 1919.. 

If the flour prices given in the St. Paul 
Daily News are retail, and not wholesale, 
the charge made against the “profiteering 
miller” is, of course, totally unfounded, 
as the miller is in no way responsible for 
the margin added by the retailer to the 
wholesale price charged by the mill. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics recently made 
an extensive survey of retail flour prices, 
showing that on the “cash and carry” 
basis the retailer’s margin, to cover all 
expenses of handling, warehousing and 
financing, and all profit items, amounted 
on an average to only a dollar and a 
quarter per barrel for flour sold in 
eighth-barrel sacks, whereas if smaller 
packages were sold, on a credit and de- 
livery basis, the margin was about four 
dollars and forty cents. 

The Northwestern Miller certainly can- 
not be accused of wishing to deny to 
Mr. Hoover any part of the credit due 
him for his great service to the country, 
but his record which can well 
afford to stand solely on the truth. At 
present there are two great elements in 
the United States: of which Mr. 
Hoover himself is the leading exponent, 
eager to see harmony, co-operation and 
mutual confidence permeating all 
branches of industry; the other seeking 
in every possible way to stir up suspicion, 
discord and hatred. The editorial just 
quoted is an instance of the methods by 
which the attainment of the second object 
is frequently sought. 

So far as the milling industry itself is 
concerned, the statement made by the St. 
Paul News is of no moment whatsoever; 
its errors are so patent as to make it 
merely absurd. It is as a part of a 
larger movement that the editorial is 
dangerous: the movement to foment class 
hatreds and to spread misinformation for 
the purpose of creating dissension. If 
the St. Paul News, or any other news- 
paper, wants to attack the milling indus- 
try, or industry us a whole, that is its 
concern; but as a matter of protection to 
the public welfare it is essential that 
such attacks should not be based on ut- 
terly false statements. 


is one 


one, 


WILD GOOSE WHEAT 

Strange are the ways of providence, 
and it gives one confidence in the fu- 
ture of the world to find out their pe- 
culiar workings. For instance, this item 
which appeared in the daily press some 
weeks ago: 

“Bic Sanpy, Mont.—Joseph McConn, 
a rancher in the Teton country, was here 
recently exhibiting some of his famous 
goose crop wheat. Four years ago, Mc- 
Conn shot a wild goose flying south. 
In its crop were some grains of a strange 
wheat. He planted the seeds as an ex- 
periment and secured wheat three or four 
times the size, in kernel, of that com- 
mon in this esction. It grows like a 
weed under dry-farming methods. The 
wheat is now in demand by ranchers.” 

It is with much pleasure that The 
Northwestern Miller records the arrival 
of a worthy successor to the long-cele- 
brated Mummy Wheat, which, being but 
recently discovered in the tombs of the 
Pharaohs, was planted in the virgin soil 
of the fruitful West, and, according to 
the veracious newspaper correspondent, 
sometime known as the “string fiend,” 
grew so plenteously and to such ab- 
normal height, as well as with such 
abundant productiveness of grain, as to 
amaze and almost terrify the local farm- 
ers. 

This wheat was to have completely 
supplanted all other known 
because of its phenomenal flour-making 
qualities, but although its recurrent ini- 
tial appearance somewhere is duly an- 
year, sin- 


varieties 


nounced by the 
gularly enough nothing further is ever 
heard concerning it; from which one is 
reluctantly forced to conclude that 
Mummy Wheat only grows to perféction 
in the fertile brain of the inventive cor- 


respondent. 


press every 


There is also the illustrious Miracle 
Wheat which is reported periodically to 
have been discovered, and, after due ex- 
perimentation, pronounced by competent 
authorities the most marvelously produc- 
tive grain ever known, far excelling, both 
in quantity and quality, all existing va- 
rieties. the unfortunate 
habit of not being heard of twice in the 
Apparently it is a one- 


This also has 


same locality. 
crop wheat, which does its best when fer- 
tilized liberally with printer’s ink. 

The new claimant for favor, 
duced by Mr. Joseph McConn in the for- 
tunate vicinity of Big Sandy, Montana, 
discovered through the goose-neck me- 
dium, is a welcome addition to the stand- 
ard grades of fabulous wheats, which for 
publication were becoming 
somewhat Since “it 
like a weed under dry-farming meth- 
ods,” it should be especially valuable in 
these days of prohibition. 

The rancher who is represented as de- 
manding it, does not need to see through 
a glass darkly in order to witness the 
phenomenon of its reproductive process 
whereby it comes forth “three or four 
times the size, in kernel, of that common 
It has the great ad- 
Miracle 


intro- 


purposes 


shopworn. grows 


in this section.” 
vantage over Mummy 
Wheats of not requiring the adventitious 
aid of strong waters in order fully to 


and 


prove its merits. 

This is doubtless the real Wild Goose 
Wheat; the kind which was so highly 
prized and so greatly lauded some years 
ago by the Wilson, 
commonly called “Tama Jim,” then Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, being only its 
tame forerunner. Professor Carleton, of 
the same department, it will be remem- 
bered, discovered the latter in the re- 
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mote wilds of Russia, and brought 
to the United States, whereas Mr. Jp, 
seph McConn, of Big Sandy, Montang, 
saves time and money by another an 
less expensive kind of wild-goose cl) ise. 


GHOULS AT WORK 
From time to time there have app:are, 
in the daily press what, at first, seomeq 
to be pathetic appeals from relatives ask. 
ing that the bodies of American so! liers, 
now resting on foreign battlefield, |, 
brought back to the United State: an 


there interred. Horrible and_ rep |siy 
as such suggestions appeared to ‘hoy 
who know the conditions under ° hic) 


burials are conducted after -battles anq 
the dreadful possibilities attendant ipor 
attempted resurrection and_ trans} »rta- 
tion, it was possible to condone thes» re. 
peated demands, on the 
desire of relatives to have their si 'diey 
dead rest permanently at home; 1 -yer- 
theless, there was an intangible quali’ y in 
this publicity which, to the experic iced, 


score oO! the 


suggested propaganda for a purpose. an 
as usual, a purpose not entirely ren oved 
from profit. 

A bill had been introduced in Con res 
providing for such removal, and thi sus- 
pected motive behind it was not so :nuch 
the solicitude of the 
cupidity of the undertakers. The fol- 


mourners a. the 


lowing appeared in The Casket, whic! 
evidently represents the trade, and suff- 
ciently discloses the animus of this per- 
sistent propaganda: 

“Mr. Director, 
upon one of the few bright, sunshiny 


Funeral suppose that 
mornings we have vouchsafed to us i) 
this year of peace, strikes and high prices 
some one were to come into your offi 
and tell you that he had a scheme for 
increasing the number of funerals this 
year by more than fifty thousand, wha 
would you do about it? 

“In alien soil there lie more than fifty 
thousand American men who died in hat 
tle or of disease during their tour of dut 
abroad, . . . For nearly every Americai 


soldier returned, some funeral directo 


will be called on to perform the neces- 
sary duties of reception and burial 
Extra 
patriotic, kindly, sympathetic, remunera- 


No increased deat! 


business, gentlemen, _legitiiate, 
tive extra business. 
rate, no additional number of widows ani 
Only the final laying away « 
America’s sons in the bosom of their dear 


orphans. 
motherland. The Congress pauses in its 
votes to hear the expression of the pub- 
What are you going 


to do 


lic’s wishes, 
about it?” 

Anything more horrible and disgusting, 
more repugnant to the national sense of 
decency and proper respect for the cea 
than this canting appeal to the under- 
taker, urging him to influence Congress in 
order that he may profit by the reburial 
of fifty thousand American soldi: 
inconceivable. 

Apart from the very real difficulti 5 o! 
exact identification, and the improp ‘iet) 
of disturbing such remains, the senti: vent 
of permitting those who died to re t in 
peace and quiet, secure from the cup ‘lit) 
of “Mr. Funeral Director,’.as The ‘as 
ket calls him, is all in its favor. 

No nobler nor more fitting res ing 
place for the American soldier who lied 
abroad can be found than the place w ier" 
he now lies; the spot where he fell. th 
scene of his most honorable and pr jise- 
worthy sacrifice. Let the 
rest in peace; they are content and, «ould 


heroic «ead 


they speak, would ask no fairer, }: tter 
sleeping-place than among their «on- 
rades. 
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The flour trade of the past week was 
marked by three outstanding features: a 
marked increase in prices all along the 
line, amounting to 30@70c per bbl for 
patents; a reduction in milling activity, 
due chiefly to the railway strike, which 
made the country’s flour output for the 
week presumably one of the smallest on 
record; and the depletion of spot flour 
supplies in many of the consuming mar- 
kets to a point which made interest in 
securing new supplies exceedingly active. 

‘lour prices advanced very sharply 
last week, the gain applying to all types 
and grades. While the amount of actual 
}y:-iness done was still limited, the re- 
yorts at the close of the week indicated 
, vonsiderable increase in the total vol- 
we, with enough additional inquiry to 
it to still further activity to come. 

advance in prices, instead of dis- 
conraging buyers, appeared to attract 
them. 

he course of prices for top patents 
in recent weeks is indicated in the fol- 
lo. ing table, showing average quotations 

our representative markets, two west- 
er and two eastern. 


Hard Soft 

k ended— Spring winter winter 
\ T cecsess $15.00 $13.90 $12.75 
SD ncvieunt 14.30 13.40 12.45 

1 8 ccssvee 14.30 13.30 12.35 
h 37 .cces - 14.00 13.30 12.20 
h 30 ..cos - 13.65 13.05 12.15 
ch 18 .sccce 13.70 12.95 12.15 
Ch 6 ccccee 13.60 12.70 12.10 
28 .ccevves 13.70 12.80 12.25 
$1 .cevcede 13.70 12.65 12.20 
14 cecccees 14.10 13.10 12.30 


(he publication of the Grain Corpora- ~ 


tion’s flour output figures next week will 
»w just how extensive the reduction in 
flour output due to the railroad strike 
really was, but from reports received by 
‘The Northwestern Miller it appears to 
have been very serious. For the week 
ended April 9 the Grain Corporation’s 
fivure was 1,769,000 bbls, the smallest 
since last July, and the reports covering 
the following week indicated a material 
further reduction; an output of 1,300,000 
or 1,400,000 bbls seems a conservative 
guess. Only three times since the Grain 
Corporation’s reports began, in January, 
1918, has the nation’s weekly: flour out- 
put dropped below 1,300,000 bbls; the 
weekly average for 1919 was 2,544,884. 
The Kansas-Oklahoma group of hard 
winter wheat mills report an output last 
week representing 42 per cent of capaci- 
ty, as against 48 per cent the week be- 
fore; the Ohio valley group of soft win- 
ter wheat mills report 36 per cent, as 
ivainst 4444, and the spring wheat mills 
31 per cent, as against 35. The country 
mills, on the whole, seem to have fared 
better than those at the terminals, where 
the car shortage and the effects of the 
railway employees’ strike were more se- 
verely felt. The Chicago mills, for ex- 
ample, virtually stopped producing wheat 
flour, and the production at such points 
is Buffalo and Kansas City was cut to a 
small fraction of the normal output. 
lhe temporary impossibility of secur- 
ing flour supplies awakened buyers in the 
larger consuming markets to the danger 
of letting stocks get too low, and there 
was a general revival of inquiry, coupled 
with a moderate amount of actual buy- 
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ing. Stocks were sufficiently large so that 
no actual immediate shortages were re- 
ported; but with no signs of improve- 
ment in the car situation, the “outlaw” 
railroad strike suggested alarming pos- 
sibilities. 

The whole situation is immensely com- 
plicated by the utter uncertainty of the 
future. One man’s guess appears quite 
as good as another’s regarding what 
wheat prices will do after the market in- 
fluence of the Grain Corporation is re- 
moved. Predictions range all the way 
from $1.50 to $4 per bu, without con- 
vincing arguments in either direction: 
Moreover, the car shortage, bad as it is 
now, seems likely to be very much more 
serious when the new crop begins to 
move. Finally, the recent revival in the 
export demand for wheat, with the gain 
of the past few weeks in sterling ex- 
change, has brought a new element into 
the calculations. Whatever may happen 
after the Grain Corporation goes out of 
business, the entire trade will be im- 
mensely relieved when this feature of 
the uncertainty is removed. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 21.) 
Nasnvitte.—Flour-buyers in the South- 
ast continue to manifest more interest, 
and current sales show some improve- 
ment. Prices strong. 


Bavtimore.—Flour strong and higher. 
Near-by soft winter straight sold up to 
$11.50, bulk. Other offerings apparent- 
ly in good supply, and not wanted at 
current rates. Feed firmer in instances, 
but quiet. 

Cuicaco.—Slight improvement in strike 
situation, though only one mill has _ re- 
sumed operations, and that one only at 


part capacity. Flour quotations very 
firm. Local stocks being consumed, 
though not at discount prices. 

PuicaperpniaA.—Laocal jobbers and 


bakers generally well supplied with flour 
for current needs, and holding off. Lim- 
ited business transacted was chiefly in 
spot goods below mill limits. Latter firm- 
ly maintained. Millfeed firm under very 
light offerings. 

Boston.—Spring wheat flours 
vanced 50c bbl, in sacks, with slow de- 
mand, Hard and soft winters 25@50c 
higher, with slow trade. Not much hard 
winter offering. Millfeed firmer, with 
light offerings and quiet demand. Corn 


ad- 


products steady. Oatmeal firm and in 
fair demand. 
Sr. Lovuis.—With railroad embargoes 


still generally in effect, little flour busi- 
ness is being done except locally, and an 
occasional sale to southern’ markets. 
Values strong, in sympathy with higher 
wheat. Millfeed very scarce. Good de- 
mand, but no offerings. Few car lots 
sold locally, and some sales for future 
delivery. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour demand still fair- 
ly active, but all business greatly inter- 
fered with by continued strike of switch- 
men. A few men are returning to work 
here each day, but all switching through 
this terminal still slow and difficult. 
Hopes for settlement of strike yesterday 


or today disappointed. Meanwhile, rail- 
road unions are co-operating with rail- 
way managements in effort to force men 
back to work. Announcement was made 
yesterday that all men engaged in out- 
aw strike would have names cut from 
pay-rolls unless they returned to work 
this morning. Movement of grain very 
light in meantime, and markets hardly 
more than nominal. Flour prices firm, 
and feed continues strong. 
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Mitwavuker, Wis., April 19.—Feed in 
all markets continues strong and in brisk 
demand for prompt delivery. Shippers 
generally are not offering for immediate 
delivery, on account of the strike and 
the general poor railroad conditions, 
Mills have reduced their capacity to a 
minimum, and are too far behind on de- 
liveries to make new commitments for 
prompt or April shipment. Feed is want- 
ed in all sections, and buyers are press- 
ing mills for deliveries. Both mills and 
shippers have no control over the situa- 
tion and expect to make shipments just 
as soon as railroads can handle the busi- 
ness. 

Western lake lines were able to ship 
out some feed on-the first boats, but con- 
siderable is awaiting shipment in cars, 
that must be switched to the various 
docks, the strike of the switchmen having 
delayed the cars that are already load- 
ed. Both millers and jobbers look for a 
good demand during May, and some 
heavy sales have been made for that ship- 
ment. June feed is quite liberally of- 
fered. 

Northwestern mills are offering but lit- 
tle feed for first half of May, but are 
willing to sell for latter part. The out- 
put has been light the past week, owing 
to the strike. Many mills are far behind 
on deliveries, and practically no new 
contracts are being made except in mixed 
cars with flour. Inquiry from the East 
is good, but little business is being done 
except for later shipment. Bran showed 
more strength than middlings, and the 
premiums are working closer together. 
There is a good demand for rye feed, 
and prices are held close to wheat mid- 
dlings. 

Trade in the central states is good, and 
dealers are buying freely from near-by 
mills. Western shipment is curtailed by 
the strike, and very little feed has ar- 
rived the past week. Jobbers have con- 
siderable feed coming from western ship- 
pers. All grades are wanted, and track 
stuff brings high prices. Buyers are not 
much interested in deferred deliveries, 
but are anxious to get what they have 
coming for March-April delivery. Bar- 
ley feed in good demand, and some fair 
sales have been made for May delivery. 
Oat feed continues to hold strong, and 
mixers are buying freely for later ship- 
ment. 

Southwestern markets are exceptional- 
ly strong, with offerings limited. Mills 
have practically all their feed sold that 
can be delivered in the next 30 days. 
There is a brisk demand from the South, 
and considerable is going that way. Very 
little stuff moving east, because of the 
railroad tie-up. Track stuff brings very 
high prices, but’ May-June feed is lib- 


erally discounted. Mills report fair sales 
for later shipment. The strength in the 
coarse grains has induced many to hold 
prices very strong. A brisk call is looked 
for the next 30 days. Oat feed strong; 
offerings of hominy feed light. 

Eastern business slow, owing to car 
situation. Eastern mills have been sell- 
ing freely to the trade, and are well sold 
ahead. Many of the large eastern job- 
bers have considerable feed coming that 
was bought for March delivery. Feed in 
transit brings high prices. May-June 
feed is liberally discounted, and some 
fair sales have been made. Bran is rela- 
tively stronger, and a brisk business is 
looked for as soon as movement becomes 
general, 

H. N. Witson. 





at milling centers for the 
with comparisons, in bbls: 


last two weeks, 


Apr. 19 Apr. 20 
Apr. 17 Apr. 10 1919 1918 


Minneapolis - 215,950 197,745 381,565 160,595 











ee eee 8,885 8,885 12,395 ..... ° 
Duluth-Superior 2,320 19,520 20,410 18,845 
Milwaukee ..... 3,100 8,560 11,900 3,100 

DOORN kc iveas 230,255 234,710 426,270 182,640 
Outside mills*.. 86,530 ...... 268,320 ..... ° 

Ag’gate sprg. § 694,590 ...... 
Wt: TeOG acccies 9,500 22,800 41,600 18,765 
St. Louist ..... 12,100 34,100 50,800 24,800 
Bualo 2.02050 39,475 53,195 137,275 126,450 
Rochester ..... 5,000 6,300 13,850 6,500 
CHOMP. converse’ thee 5,000 22,750 15,500 


Kansas City.... 22,500 51,500 67,300 33,400 
Kansas Cityt...196,810 199,780 287,520 132,735 






Omaha ........ 9,575 6,535 19,455 ...... 
er 15,200 19,000 34,000 10,020 
TOIOSOT isis 29,510 32,855 58,975 18,300 
Indianapolis 2,970 8,380 11,120 6,465 
Nashville** ...,. 63,345 109,000 32,950 
Portland, Oreg.. 43,475 ...... 29,560 28,020 
Seattle ........ 39,715 34,020 31,645 
TUGOGRE. . < .6é0-0% 34,885 22,185 33,670 








PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 19 Apr. 20 


Apr. 17 Apr. 10 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...... 39 36 73 31 
Bt: PME saeccacess 37 37 53 o 
Duluth-Superior .. 6 53 55 54 
Outside mills* 22 34 69 28 
Average spring... 31 35 62 31 
pit rrr 13 36 66 24 
GE, BA eo cate te 19 45 82 37 
ee ere 16 45 66 32 
PEED Gadeunsscue 23 32 82 76 
Rochester ~. 2.2.00. 27 34 75 48 
| ere ot 8 86 55 
Kansas City ...... 23 53 82 40 
Kansas City? ..... 45 46 69 45 
0 ern 39 27 81 
ri. Se Pee 32 40 71 21 
- 36 44 60 29 
Indianapolis ...... 13 36 49 24 
Nashville**® ....... 46 33 61 21 
Portland, Oregon... 90 os 69 84 
ROSE ee 83 75 72 65 
TACOMA ccs vecsve 59 61 38 59 
WOtRS v0 0s tc cen Oe 42 69 44 
Flour output for week ending April 17 at 


all above points shows a decrease of 7 per 
cent from week ending April 10. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern 
cluding Nashville. 


mills, out- 


states mills, in- 


mills, in~ 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 


April 20. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jutes; 


millfeed per 








packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Toledo +Nashville 
ing firat patent .......ccscccscescrececes $14.90@15.00 $14.90@15.25 $.....@..... $14.50@15.00 $14.85@15.00 $14.25@14.75 $14.50@15.10 $15.75@16.50 $.....@..... $14.50@15.25 
ing standard patent ........eeeeeeeeeee 13.40@13.75 14.00@15.10 erat it ae 13.25 @13.75 13.90 @14.60 13.50@14.00 13.75 @14.25 14.75 @15.90 errr. oS re, eee 
ing first Clear ....--e cere eeeeeneeeteenee 9.60@ 10.25 9.15@ 9.50 sos eMDie'veee 10.00@10.50 10.25 @11.00 ers erie 10.75 @ 11.50 9.75 @10.85 cco e Da coes 000 eG scene 
rd winter short patent..........eeceeeeee 13.60@14.30 sie oR Shaw’ 13.30@14.00 wey Lee 14.00@14.50 13.50@14.00 13.50@15.00 cpendtns eae 14.00@14.50 
rd winter straight .........eeseercers 12.60@13.00 Se ee 12.50@13.20 12.80@13 13.25 @13.75 12.75 @13.25 ovee o Bc oe 12.60 @13.60 occes Do cese 
rd winter first clear ...... 0.65 e cece ee eees 9.35 @10.00 0 00 o De wee 10.00@11.25 11.00@1 @ ; -@... -@ Sere. Perr eee Dewees 

winter short patent ........ccceeeeeeee 12.35 @13.00 cae we etes.4 ree | ie, S 12.20@13.75 s igh eh obese 12.75 @13.25 etn sects 12.50@13.25 12.75 @14.00 14.00@14.50 

winter straight .......0cceeeeececneees 11.40@11,90 0090.0 eevee bbene De cecs 11.20@11.8 11.35@11.80 *11.50@12.00 *11.25@11.75 1.50@12.50 ss VE bee 12.75 @13.00 
t winter firet CIOAP. .. ces cciecvecscoeces 9.40@10.25 Sea etre cele GU cae 9.60@10.30 orate Qt cee ee, Seren secure @ vas 11.00@11.75 are, 9.50@10.00 

BOM I. og cc Gbin'6 PCORS 6 ch eee eNEWE? 9.00@ 9.35 11.20@11.30 oone PE Ube » ay oe Un eeu 9.50@11.50 10.75 @11.25 —r @ . dds é pveleMevacis 2 4b o Rec oe o stovenaeees 
@ BOUR; GERBER on 6.04 FP 6008 0 one bee ey 7.25@ 7.50 9.00@ 9.10 S seca eact.c err) fer ee Pe 10.00 @10.50 canes Ui weiun rs Pare ret. Ase ery) Pari: 

FEED— 

Po ee eee br ee Ry ae ee 50.50@51.00 51.00 @52.00 ee raver Tee Por ey Pe ae 59.00 @60.00 61.00 @ 61.50 59.50 @ 60.00 ae eee ceucdan cares 
OE We Oe 8g cc wiaide on 0 ess hoch 8 eras 51.50 @53.00 oe, Se ae 53.00 @54.00 «+e. @52.00 a hie, Oe ne Ue Sa Cn aeons eee Pee 59.50 @60.00 5 ane en onavet cde 
ft winter DERM 4.....csececscccccewcvensese 50.50 @52.00 ee een ee Pee x Mee 6 ine Ce nee 58.00@59.00 61.50@62.00 60.00@61.00 —56.00@58.00  55.00@60.00 
andard middlings (brown shorts)......--- 55.00 @ 56.00 55.00 @56.00 55.00 @58.00 th oe Te. Pee 61.50@ 62.50 61.00 @ 62.00 62.50 @64,00 62.00 @64.00 62.00 @63.00 
our middlings (gray shorts) .........++455 59.00 @60.00 58.00 @61.00 57.00@60.00 «+e. @64,00 ere, Peer odet ee ake 65.00 @ 66.00 64.00 @66.00 we, fee ono 6 OP wiebis 
C4 GO@.. SBLis wre ss Nukes dod che att Nike ole hae 64.50 @65.50 65.00 @66.00 ie eee Tae, Spe es cchy 72.00@73.00 71.00@72.00 He 3X Meee, ae rey Ty 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
ls) Pare eked oe ee ek ee $.....@12.95 $10.00@12.50 $10.25 @11.50 $13.25@13.75 -»»»@15.10 $14.40@14.90 


Sr ere de cine Ch Oe D UeMD «eee + @13,50 13.00 @ 13.20 -@. 13.70 @14.00 15.50@ 16.50 14.75 @15.00 


San Francisco enaie wigs 
tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio. River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c per bb! higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 


*Includes near-by straights. 











_ Ina report from the American Agri- 
cultural Trade Commissioner, represent- 
ing the Bureau of Markets at London, it 
is stated that all indications point to a 
world-wide shortage of wheat during 1920 
and a world-wide increase in the demand 
for that commodity. Russia is still in a 
chaotic state, and there is little to be 
expected in the way of exports of wheat 
_and other grains for some time to come. 
In normal times, England and conti- 
nental Europe relied in a large measure 
on Russia to augment their home-grown 
supplies of wheat, rye, oats and barley. 
With Russia out of the market, Europe 
naturally turned to the United States, 
Canada, Australia, India, and Argentina 
for supplies of breadstuffs. 


POOR PROSPECTS IN EUROPE 

The United Kingdom is by far the 

eatest importer of wheat in the world. 

n 1912, the island kingdom took 203,- 
322,000 bus of wheat and 5,742,000 bbls 
of flour out of a total of world imports 
of 585,703,000 bus of wheat and 23,727,- 
000 bbls of flour. The war cut off Great 
Britain’s supply from the Continent of 
Europe. During 1919, and in fact for the 

ast three years, the United Kingdom 

as received no wheat from Russia, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Austria and Roumania. In 1914, 
460,344 bbls of flour and 15,970,877 bus 
of wheat were imported from these coun- 
tries out of total imports of 5,622,230 
bbls of flour and 192,725,396 bus of wheat. 

Present reports indicate that most of 
these continental countries will not only 
be unable to export wheat this season, 
but that some of them will be compelled 
to import much larger quantities of wheat 
and other breadstuffs than in pre-war 
times, provided they are able to arrange 
satisfactory credits. 

As to the prospects for obtaining wheat 
from Russia, there are many contradic- 
tory stories. Colored propaganda and 
accurate information are so confused 
that it is difficult to distinguish between 
them. The British Relief Mission report- 
ed that southern Russia has large quan- 
tities of grain for export, variously esti- 
mated at from 35,000,000 to 140,000,000 
bus. However, even if arrangements for 
trade and barter are made between Brit- 
ish merchants and the Russian co-opera- 
tive societies and Soviet governments, 
sufficient railroad equipment is not avail- 
able to mové any large volume of grain 
from the interior of Russia to the sea- 
board, 

AUSTRALIAN SUPPLY LIGHT 


This leaves England dependent on her 
home supply, and upon imports from the 
United States, Canada, Australia, Argen- 
tina and China. The crops of Canada 
and the United States are as yet un- 
known quantities. Owing to the con- 
tinued drouth in Australia, the wheat 
crop is so light as to be acknowledged 
generally a partial failure. Shipments 
from Australia for the British govern- 
ment are progressing favorably, and will, 
it is expected, be completed by June 1. 
The exports of wheat from Australia for 
the month ending Jan. 31, 1920, amounted 
to 7,105,467 bus, compared with 738,826 
for January, 1913, and 210,186 during 
January, 1919. 

From the foregoing it may be deduced 
that the English buyers are looking for- 
ward with considerable apprehension to 
the coming year, and are exerting them- 
selves to the utmost to provide the largest 
acreage possible for wheat. 

Wheat control in England will prob- 
ably continue for some time. The ex- 
change situation between the United 
States and England will give the English 
farmer an opportunity to raise his prices 
and still come under the United States 

rice. It will practically mean that the 

glish farmer will raise his wheat on 
the basis of the shilling, paying for rent, 
taxes, labor, and general expenses in de- 
preciated shillings, which increases his 
cost accordingly, but will sell to the Eng- 
lish consumer on the basis of the Ameri- 
can dollar. 

How large this difference is at present 
can be gauged by the fact that the pres- 
ent maximum price for wheat produced 
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in Great Britain is 76s per qr of 504 lbs 
($2.31 per bu at par of exchange), while 
consignments from the United States are 
being landed at 100 to 135s per qr ($3.04 
to $4.11 per bu), or an average of 114s 
per qr ($3.46 per bu). 
WHEAT AVERAGE REDUCED 

The maximum price for the British 
wheat was fixed on the basis of cost of 
production, plus a reasonable profit. This 
price, however, has not been sufficient to 
maintain the large acreage planted in 
1919, and at present there are 400,000 
acres less in wheat than last year. For 
this shrinkage in acreage there are many 
reasons: During the war every effort was 
made to put all possible land into wheat, 
and much grass land was utilized. How- 
ever, the British farmers are now return- 
ing to their old crops and former meth- 
ods. With meat at its present price it 
will pay the farmer to sow oats and other 
grains rather than wheat, and use them 
for feeding purposes. 


MAXIMUM PRICE FIXED 


Foreseeing this condition the govern- 
ment issued the following statement on 
Feb, 17: 

“It is hoped that before the autumn of 
1921 the importation and control of the 
price of wheat by the government will 
have ceased, and the farmers will secure 
the benefit of a free market at the pre- 
vailing world-prices. So long as wheat is 
still controlled and thereby deprived of a 
free market, the control price of home- 
grown wheat of sound milling quality 
harvested in 1921 will be the average c.i.f. 
(cost, insurance, freight) price for the 
12 months ending Aug. 31, 1921, of im- 
ported wheat of similar or comparable 
quality, provided the price so paid to 
the grower shall not exceed 100s per qr 
of 504 Ibs ($3.04 per bu). 

“It is of the utmost importance in the 
national interest that the wheat area 
should be largely increased and that the 
conversion of arable land into grass 
should be arrested and discouraged. This 
is pressed, not to benefit the producer, 
to whom under present conditions grass 
farming is more attractive, but in the in- 
terest of the consumer and of the agri- 
cultural laborer, whose opportunities of 
employment will be greatly restricted un- 
less the arable area is maintained.” 

It will be observed that the notice as- 
sumes that the present maximum price 
for the 1920 crop will hold good, as the 
crop was planted under this maximum 
guaranty. 


CANADIAN FLOUR OUTPUT 


Wheat Board Issues Statement on Domin- 
ion’s Flour Production to End 
of February 

Toronto, Ont., April 17—The Cana- 
dian Wheat Board has published a state- 
ment showing total production of flour 
by Canadian mills during the current 
crop year to the end of February, with 
figures of manufacture and exports in 
previous years. For the first five months 
of this and two previous crop years the 
grind of Canadian mills is shown as fol- 
lows: 





Barrels 
| BC PETCE LETT PeLirTerie 8,770,799 
BORO bib ie to cbwd ov eeedeccctasats 7,729,447 
RUSE ce ekvee esd eetaveceeeeinnsiod 8,670,842 


The grind in the month of February 


for three years was as follows: 
Barrels 


BRM Goad cattnh cent ois ccoedtas desks 938,430 
BE RE cen aes as bed cK eee 760,285 
SS edie eee he ah errror Servers tevid 1,550,463 
Six months’ grinding totals: 
Barrels 
MING hc Berea ei ves dagdbelas dbo 9,709,229 
SD ctl ccpdtalcikea howe Ves ven 8,489,732 
BORGER: aes Phas pats Bl cha certo) 10,221,305 
Exports from Sept. 1 to Feb. 1: 
Barrels 
Pe ie ee an eee ee *4,178,779 
SDE ane dd Sh26. 0 ecvecdvudeeden’ 4,128,804 
1 SE ya RE TE ee rire Sem 5,315,842 


*Purchased by Wheat Board, for export, 
but not all shipped. 

Figures are not available for the total 
flour manufactures in Canada in years 
previous to 1917-18, but the customs re- 
turns of exports are as follows: 


Barrels 
MEANT. 6 SN UEUEHE VCC Cc 0d secon ccnees 7,985,602 
RUEDCEE cacdochvdasasererdvsucvapes 7,897,452 
BOREOES eieessccbiacescertinvetensa 4,897,129 
ROUDOEEE .5 00 c tewnepbbendosceecswaedd 4,666,267 
SUOEMED 6G ire ehmshewscogiesrceecdbans 4,373,872 
BUNSSER bb ha0.c chub peice ed Veedc obec 4,273,472 


The foregoing figures contain the first 


statistical statement issued by the board 
since its appointment, and is of consid- 
erable public interest, The figures show- 


ing output in first six months of this year 


are not excessive, in view of the well- 
known fact that the domestic market 
a a very large proportion of its 
total requirements for the year before the 
end of mber, which made the grind- 
ing in that month and January about the 
heaviest in history. 

One curious feature of the foregoing 
statement is the figure showing output of 
flour in the month of February, 1920. By 
a coincidence, the department of trade 
and commerce, Ottawa, has just inaugu- 
rated a new feature in its weekly news 
bulletin which gives the production of 
flour and other products in Canadian 
mills by months. In this the govern- 
mental figure of grinding for February 
is given as 608,634 bbls, as against 938,- 
430 shown by Wheat Board. There is an 
unfortunate contradiction in these figures. 

The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa, has issued a statement 
showing the amount of grain products 
ground in Canadian mills in the month 
of February last. This tabulates as fol- 
lows (000’s omitted): 

Eastern West’n Total 
Wheat flour—Spring, bbls 145 337 482 


Winter, bbis ........ 68 ete 69 
Blended, bbis ....... 56 eee 56 
Totals, ROGP .cccovecve 270 338 608 
Low-grade and feed, tons 8 10 18 
Shorts and middlings, 

COND 4. coceeveccdececce 5 : § 12 
Bam, CONS .ccccccscccoce 3 4 8 
Catmeal, IDS. sceccccesecs 1,374 1,613 2,987 
Rolled oats, Ibs ......... 5,537 1,911 7,448 
Barley— 

Pot and pearl, Ibs... 887 70 457 
Flour and meal, Ibs.. 1,380 74 1,464 
Rye—Flour and meal, lbs 63 803 866 
Corn—Flour, lbs ........ 250 eee 250 
MEOAL, WOO wcccpcrscce 934 F 934 
Cracked, Ibs ........ 586 cee 586 
Buckwheat flour, lbs..... 328 ove 328 
Peas—Meal, Ibs ......... 13 av 13 
Bplit, 1S secscccocece 78 éee 78 
Feed not otherwise speci- 
led, COMB .ccccvccecece 10 2 12 


Of the foregoing production of wheat 
flour only 2,040 bbls were of patent 
grade, the remainder being government 
standard. 

The amounts of grain consumed in this 
grinding were as follows: 

Bus ~ 








r 

Merchant Gristing 
WEAR cscccogccccsics 2,717,721 80,187 
GED acocccesidscceves 776,553 377,037 
Barley ....... 25,191 36,252 
--, See eee 23,849 3,521 
CO ivcipenne sre 87,604 3,966 
Buckwheat 1,848 6,195 
PORB coc ccsccvcscesas 6,826 63 


At the end of the month the quantities 
of grain remaining in the hands of Cana- 
dian mills for grinding were: 





Bus 
Wheat .. 3,088,034 
eee 242,955 
Barley . 43,341 
PRPS ceccccccccccccasesecsccsssves 26,379. 
CONTE, v0 a 60.90 6b US ceedesecececnes 32,322 
PS WMERE 60 cc cccrdsoessenseces 3,676 
PUGS ccsccsetecrdcevvesocecvceese 10,106 


Eastern division in the first table 
means mills east of the Great Lakes, and 
western division means mills west of the 


lakes. 
A. H. Batey. 





Canadian Flour in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Itt., April 17—A few car 
lots of Canadian flour have been sold 
here through P. P. Croarkin & Son, rep- 
yn gen the Canadian Wheat Board, at, 
it is understood, $12.75, sacks, delivered, 
for 95 per cent patent. 

James Stewart, chairman of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, was in Chicago Fri- 
day on his way to the East. . He stated 
that more flour could be sold in Chicago 
and throughout the United States if rail- 
roads would accept a larger tonnage. 

Messrs. Croarkin & Son have been in- 
troducing the flour in a small way, owing 
to their inability to obtain samples of 
sufficient size for buyers to examine. 
Express samples are out of the question, 
on account of the embargo due to the 


strike. 
C, H. Cuarren. 





Grain Corporation Purchases 
New York, N. Y., April 17—The 
United States Grain Corporation pur- 
chased only 8,000 bbls of flour this week, 
the average price being $10.69 Baltimore, 
and $9.90 Pacific Coast points. 
W. QuacKkENBUsH. 
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GULF PORT FACILITIES 


Committee from Southwest Goes to New 0,. 
leans to Investigate Possibility of In- 
stalling Modern Loading Machinery 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 20.—(Speci:| 
Telegram )—A committee composed of }', 
V. Hoffman and Theodore F. Ismer', 
Kansas City; H. K. Schaffer, Omaha; «., 
M. Jackman, Wichita, and T. C. Thatc! - 
er, Oklahoma City, recently appointed bh - 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, wi’ 
leave Saturday night for New Orlean; 
to investigate the possibilities of in - 
stalling modern flour-loading machine: 
at one or more docks at that port. 

Correspondence with officials and ot! - 
er interests concerned has developed , 
very encouraging situation. Tentati) : 
plans of the committee contemplate t!» 
purchase of about five parcel-loadin ; 
conveyors to be located on a dock th: 
will be specifically assigned for the pu 
pose. 

The conveyors under consideration co 
about $5,000 each, installed, and assu 
ances are had that the use of this m:- 
chinery will reduce stevedoring and loa 
ing of flour to a fraction of the gost of 
the present expensive method. 

Efforts being put forth by the Sout 
western Millers’ League to improve loa 
ing facilities at the Gulf are independe: 
of similar action contemplated by t! 
Millers’ National Federation and t 
Millers’ Export Association, but it 
proposed and anticipated that harmory 
of action will result later. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





NEW KANSAS CITY MILL 


J. C. Lysle Milling Co., of Leavenworth, ‘0 
Begin Work at Once on 1,500-bbl Unit— 
Second Unit to Be Added Later 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 17.—E. D. 
Lysle, president of the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, this week ai- 
nounced the purchase by his company of 
a site in North Kansas City, Mo., upon 
which it will at once begin the erection 
of a 1,500-bbl flour mill. The site pur- 
chased is on the Burlington Railroad, 
and comprises about five acres of level 
property in the form of a tract 1,400x 
150, approximate dimensions. This will 
permit the building of two sidetracks on 
either side of the plant, giving car stor- 
age space of nearly one mile. 

The mill building to be erected wil! 
be 154x56, outside dimensions, eight 
stories and basement, with additional 
warehouse 67x56, approximately. Grain 
storage will be in the form of cylindrical 
tanks, with a capacity of 250,000 bu 
Between the elevator and mill proper 
will be left space for the future erection 
of a power-house, should installation of 
oil or steam power be found desirabl: 
At the present time this space will be 
used for a heating plant, and the mill and 
elevator will be electrically driven | 
city current. Flour-mill machinery to 
be installed at the present time will 1. 
put into one side of the main mill builc- 
ing, leaving the other side free for tl 
addition of another 1,500-bbl unit late 
Construction work is to begin as soon «5 
contracts can be placed, and every et- 
fort will be madé to expedite the worl, 
with a view to having the entire plant 
ready for operation by January, 1921. 

The J. C. Lysle company is one o 
the oldest concerns in the industry i 
the Southwest. Originally the principa 
of the company were John Kelley, lat: 
engaged in milling here, and J. C. Lysle, 
father of the present president of th 
company. The elder Mr. Lysle died 
few years ago. Associated with E. I 
Lysle in the present management of th 
company is his son, J. C. Lysle, Jr., wh 
is in general charge of the sales depart 
ment. The company now operates 
1,600-bbl mill at Leavenworth, Kansas 
Its product goes very largely to th 
South and Southeast. Executive, gen 
eral and sales offices of the company wil 
remain at Leavenworth, even: after th 
building of the new mill at Kansas City 

R. E. Srerure. 





Indiana Millers’ Association 
The annual meeting of the Indian: 
Millers’ Association will be held at In 
dianapolis, June 22, commencing at 1) 
a.m. The programme has not been com 
pleted. 


April 21, 1920 
RAINS BENEFIT TO CROP 


Further Precipitation Reported Over Nearly 
\ll Southwestern Wheat Districts—Mod- 
erate Temperatures Prevail 

icansas Crry, Mo., April 20.—(Special 
‘legram) — Further precipitation oc- 
‘ed over nearly all southwestern wheat 
di-tricts over the week-end. At some 
ploces the fall was very light, but other 
di-triets had good showers. This, in con- 
ne tion with higher temperatures now in 
p» spect, will prove highly beneficial to 
tl rowing wheat. Latest reports from 
tl. interior are very encouraging, and 
present prospect is that wheat will 
> a maximum recovery from the un- 
factory winter and early spring con- 
a ns. 


cl 


m 


R. E. Srerrre. 
* #* 

. Louis, Mo., April 20.—(Special 
eram)—Moderate temperatures and 
ery weather prevail in Missouri and 
hern Illinois. Warm, sunshiny weath- 
needed for the growing wheat, which 
eceiving too much moisture now. 
» conditions vary, the bottomlands 
ing up best. 


nn ~~ me @ 


Perer Derren. 
* @« 


\nsas Crry, Mo., April 17.—The week 
closed was not particularly favor- 
for growing wheat in the South- 
While warm, growing weather is 
led to bring the wheat forward after 
delayed spring and low temperatures, 
weather remained cool and backward. 
ie additional precipitation was sup- 
|, the rainfall varying from light to 
y showers over the territory, with 
e snow in the extreme northwestern 
ions. 
in the whole, however, reports regard- 
the condition of the crop show steady 
vrovement. It is clear that the drouth 
ugh the winter and the high winds of 
lirch did not accomplish nearly so great 
so widespread damage as believed by 
pessimists and feared by others at 
time. On the contrary, a vast acre- 
of wheat in the territory from which 
ch complaint came is now reported 
wing a good stand and healthy condi- 
n, while many parts of the Southwest 
sort the crop generally in most prom- 
sing condition. 
(he Kansas weekly bulletin says: 
Wheat is making a general improve- 
went and stooling well in the northern 
vif of the state, though in the north- 
tern counties the tips of leaves are 
rown from the recent cold snap. In the 
outheastern and south-central counties 
vieat is thin on the ground and, while it 
howing considerable improvement this 
‘k, it still lacks vitality as a result of 
unfavorable conditions last fall and 
winter. In the southwestern counties, 
ere the ground is dry, wheat is just 
vut holding its own. In the northwest- 
it is furnishing much pasture for 
ck. The ground in the eastern and 
th-central portions of the state was 
wet all week it was impossible to get 
) the fields for plowing or planting, 
ept in a few of the better-drained lo- 
ities. In the south-central and west- 
\ parts the ground was generally in 
id shape, and plowing and disking 
de excellent progress. 
Some corn was planted in the central 
nties along the Oklahoma line, and 
wing of barley is still under way in the 
stern counties. Oats are generally up 
the eastern half, and the stands are 
r to good and in shape to make satis- 
‘tory growth when warm weather 
mes,” 
Che report shows that precipitation 
t the week ranged from .01 to 1.63 
‘hes in the eastern third of the state, 
ne to .62 in the central third, and 
ne to 1.99 in the western third. 


R. E. Srerume. 
* a 


Torzrvo, Onto, April 17—The condi- 
on of wheat is quite variable, and in 
any sections backward, not showing 
ifficient growth to give an accurate in- 
ication of its promise. Many fields are 
potted with areas more or less bare, 
robably resulting from the formation 
‘f ice during the winter. Occasionally 
ne hears of fields planted so late in the 
all that the wheat did not come up at 
all. On the whole, the present condition 
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is far from a glowing one, and the weath- 
er during the past week has not been 
such as to advance the growth sufficient- 
ly so one can predict more definitely the 
final outcome of the crop. The acreage 
is known to be short, the condition low, 
and the outcome problematical. 
W. H. Wiaarn, Jr. 


Inpranapouis, Inp., April 17.—Rain 
and sunshine were intermingled in In- 
diana this week, but the period as a 
whole was unfavorable for preparing 
land for spring seeding, adding to the 
difficulties of grain-raisers, who already 
are behind with their work. The period, 
however, if not especially favorable for 
wheat in the field, was not one to add to 
deterioration that already has taken 
place as a result of freezing weather. 

Accurate estimates of the damage that 
has been done the growing crop of the 
latter grain in the state are not yet pos- 
sible, but more and more reports are be- 
ing received from different sections in- 
dicating that the loss will be large in 
many places. In La Porte County, in 
the northern district, the county agent 
has placed the loss from winter-killing 
at $1,030,560, estimating that the yield 
would not be more than 50 per cent of 
what it would be normally. 

Turning to the southern part of the 
state, a report from Jackson County says 
that the crop probably will be less than 
half of what it would have been under 
favorable conditions, both’ Hessian fly 
and freezes being blamed. The counties 
are few that report the outlook good 
for the harvest. In Jackson County, con- 
siderable of the crop is being plowed up 
and the ground sowed to oats. Quality 
of the latter fitted for seed is selling at 
Seymour, the county seat, for as high as 
$1.25 bu, with supplies scarce. 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 
* * 


Toronto, Ont., April 17.—The weath- 
er during the early part of this week was 
much more favorable than formerly, but 
bad storms in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
the last few days will retard seeding op- 
erations for a week or more. Thursday 
night Moose Jaw, Sask., suffered one of 
the worst blizzards of the season. From 
8 to 10 inches of snow fell. Several 
inches are reported from several other 
points in northern Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. Manitoba is faring a little 
better. Farmers are busy preparing for 
spring work, and within 10 days or two 
weeks seeding will be general. All points 
report lack of feed, and stock in poor 
condition. 

M. Liston. 
* * 

Seatrizx, Wasu., April 17.—General 
rains have greatly benefited winter 
wheat and early-seeded spring wheat, 
and general conditions are vastly im- 
proved. Spring wheat seeding is some- 
what backward, but soil conditions are 
such that the seed now going into the 
ground will be provided with ample 
moisture. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


* # 


Portianp, Orecon, April 17.—The crop 
season in Oregon is late, but conditions 
on the whole are satisfactory. While 
fall-sown grain is in fair to good condi- 
tion, it could stand warmer weather. 
Some wheat in Wasco County was blown 
out, necessitating reseeding, and some 
that did not germinate last fall is now 
coming up. LEarly-sown spring grains 
are coming up to good stands, and with 
favorable weather much ground that is 
now ready will be seeded. 

J. M. LownsDAate. 


Great Fatis, Mont., April 17—Wheat 
in the Great Falls territory appears to 
have come through the winter in good 
condition. This applies also to the great 
producing aréa known as the Judith 
basin, according to John McVay, super- 
intendent of the Rocky Mountain Ele- 
vator Co., who has just returned from a 
three weeks’ journey over the wheat- 
producing states, including a visit to Min- 
neapolis. 

ri MeVay comes back an apostle of 
spring wheat seeding; he urges that every 
acre which can be put in condition for 
seeding be planted to spring wheat, de- 
claring that there is no escaping the fact 


that the world is confronted with a wheat 
shortage, and that the conditions peor 
pom serious when studied from the world- 
angle. 

hile there have been some reports of 
winter-kill through Montana, Mr. McVay 
says the facts are not yet at hand. Until 
spring is further advanced, he thinks 
reports of winter-kill in this state are 
premature. In Nebraska he found there 
were evidences of large damage, and his 
interviews with men familiar with other 
wheat-growing sections led him to believe 
that there would be a great opportunity 
for the Montana farmer to get busy now 
and seed spring wheat. 

A. J. Walrath, president of the Mon- 
tana Grain Growers’ Association, brings 
reports from certain sections concerning 
winter wheat being killed by the recent 
cold spell. The places mentioned by Mr. 
Walrath, however, constitute only a small 
part of the state’s wheat area. 

Joun A. Curry. 
aa * 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 17.—An- 
other week of unfavorable weather for 
vegetation and farmwork has been ex- 
perienced in all sections of the country 
except in the extreme West, the Weather 
Bureau reports in its weekly bulletin. 
The rain was beneficial in most of Flori- 
da and the Far West, but more moisture 
is needed in parts of the Southwest. It 
was far too cool for vegetation in east- 
ern and central districts, while cold and 
stormy weather was unfavorable for 
stock in most central and upper Rocky 
Mountain states and the upper great 
plains. 

Farmwork has been greatly delayed, 
and is two weeks or more behind the av- 
erage in most central and eastern states. 
The soil is’ cold and wet and, in some 
ervey the preparation for planting is 

eing hastily and poorly done. 

The planting of corn is from one to 
two weeks later than the average date, 
and germination and growth were very 
slow during the week, due to low tem- 
peratures. Planting was begun as far 
north as south-central Kansas and south- 
ern and eastern North Carolina. The 
work of preparing the soil was delayed 
in central districts, because of excess 
moisture, while dry weather delayed 
planting in western Texas. 

The week was mostly cold, and precipi- 
tation was moderate in most sections of 
the winter wheat belt. No material 
change in the progress and condition of 
this crop or other winter grains was re- 
ported, except for a general improve- 
ment in winter wheat in Kansas, and in 
some central Rocky Mountain districts, 
and parts of the Far Northwest. Win- 
ter wheat continues in poor to only fair 
condition in most of the principal pro- 
ducing areas. The precipitation was 
beneficial in much of the great plains 
section and parts of the Far Northwest, 
but it continued too dry in southwest- 
ern Kansas, while high winds did consid- 
erable damage on sandy soil in central 
and western Oklahoma. The grain crops 
made good progress in the central and 
southern Pacific Coast districts, and 
fairly satisfactory advance was reported 
in much of the South and also in the 
Middle Atlantic Coast states; although 
their progress was rather unsatisfactory 
in Texas. 

The weather continued unfavorable for 
seeding spring wheat, owing to persist- 
ent wet or frozen soil, and this work is 
much behind the average season. Very 
little spring wheat was seeded during the 
week, except that fairly good progress 
was made in central Iowa. In an aver- 
age year seeding begins by this date to 
the northern limits of the belt. The 
seeding of spring oats has been retarded 
also by unfavorable weather.  Rice- 
planting was begun in California, and 
this work was being pushed in Louisiana. 

Joun J. Marrran. 





The Ohio Millers’ State Association 
has abandoned its contemplated co-op- 
erative advertising campaign, for the 
reason that sufficient interest was not 
manifested by its membership. Only nine 
mills responded favorably in the recent 
canvass of the membership for this cam- 
aign, with total subscriptions amount- 
ing to $1,387.75. The executive commit- 
tee decided to discontinue any further 
effort in that direction. 
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LACK OF LABOR ON FARMS 


Purdue University Agricultural Department 
Attributes Shortage to High Wages 
Paid by Makers of Luxuries 


Inpranapouts, Inp., April 17.—Lack of 
labor on farms in Indiana this year for 
raising grain, which has gained promi- 
nence in the consideration of millers and 
business men recently, is attributed by 
the Purdue University agricultural ex- 
tension department at La Fayette to high 
wages paid in cities, it being asserted 
that residents of the United States are 
showing that they demand automobiles, 
musical instruments, jewelry, fine cloth- 
ing, and other articles of a similar nature 
more than they wish bread and other 
food. 

In a statement this week, prepared 
under the direction of Professor George 
I. Christie, head of the department, it is 
said that the people “are willing to pay 
high prices for all such articles in order 
that laboring men engaged in the manu- 
facture of these materials may be paid 
wages two, three and five times as great 
as the farmer can afford to pay. The 
result is that the farms of the country 
will be operated with a minimum of 
labor, and the production of crops and 
foodstuffs will be materially reduced. It 
would seem that not until the people of 
the country are face to face with an ac- 
tual food shortage will they realize that 
the farms should be supported, and not 
drained entirely of the necessary labor.” 

Warning is given by Professor Chris- 
tie, who has a national reputation for his 
work in increasing grain yields and who 
was an assistant United States Secretary 
of Agriculture during a part of the 
World War, that cheap land, cheap grain 
and cheap labor have gone forever. He 
points out that grain, and the flour and 
other products resulting, are absolutely 
necessary to the more than 100,000,000 
persons in this country, while, in addi- 
tion, many millions in Europe must have 
flour and food made from the grain 
raised on American farms, 

To that end he urges that the farmers 
go ahead and do the very best they can 
under existing conditions,. adding that, 
from now on, however, consumers must 
pay a price that will give a fair return 
for the grain raiser’s investment. Pro- 
fessor Christie says that “under the con- 
ditions, if wheat was worth $2.20 bu in 
1917, the crop of 1920 should bring not 
less than $3. If corn was worth 80c bu 
in 1914, the 1920 crop should return $1.75 
@2.” 

Referring to a conference of the mem- 
bers of the Purdue agricultural staff re- 
cently to consider phases of the present 
grain and agricultural situation, one re- 
port from northern Indiana showed that 
in two townships there were 13 farms 
without tenants. In one of the central 
counties of the state a survey of the labor 
situation showed 40 per cent of the farms 
needing hired men were unable to obtain 
assistance, while in one of the western 
counties 60 per cent of the farms need- 
ing labor were without help. The state- 
ment continues: 

“Many reports are being received show- 
ing that, within the last few days, hun- 
dreds of men who were engaged for farm- 
work have failed to report for duty, or. 
are leaving their jobs and going to the 
cities. The present railroad strike has 
intensified the situation, and is leaving 
the farms with a very largely reduced 
amount of labor. The season is cold and 
backward, which means that a much 
shorter time will be allowed for the 
breaking of the ground and the planting 
of the crops, if they are to be planted 
in sufficient time to insure development 
and maturity.” 

The soils and crops department of the 
university finds that farmers are return- 
ing many fields, which have been in grain 
crops, to .meadows and pasture. Short- 
age of labor is bringing this about in a 
large number of cases. During the war 
large areas of pasture lands and meadows 
were planted to wheat atid corn. It is 
only natural that a share of these should 
be returned to grass, but it is pointed 
out that the amount is too large, in view 
of existing conditions, and that, unless 
the movement is stopped, it will mean a 
greatly reduced wheat yield. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
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“OUTLAW” STRIKE ENDS 


Adjustment Board at Work in Washington, 
and Railway Traffic Slowly Return- 
ing to Normal 


The newly constituted railway labor 
board, a pilatad last week by President 
Wilson, has begun its work with the an- 
nouncement that it will not give prefer- 
ence to the claims of “outlaw” strikers, 
but will consider only the general wage 
situation as it affects the entire railway 
personnel of the country. 

With the appointment and confirma- 
tion of the new board, the switchmen’s 
strike practically came to an end, though 
there are still some men idle at various 
points, and railway traffic is slowly re- 
turning to normal. 

It will take some time, however, to 
straighten out the freight tangle that re- 
sulted from the walkout, and the mill- 
ing and allied industries are still feeling 


the effects of the disastrous disturbance.: 


* * 


Cuicaco, Int., April 17.—Industrial 
output in the Chicago district has been 
more or less curtailed by the railroad 
strike. The steel mills are operating at 
less than 50 per cent capacity, and have 
been hit harder than during the coal and 
steel workers’ strike. It has been im- 
possible to get raw material or to ship 
the finished product. 

Glucose plants at Argo, Ill, Robey, 
Ind., Pekin, Ill, and East St. Louis, 
Ill, have been closed. 

The local flour mills have been shut 
down, and other plants have been run on 
greatly reduced capacity or were obliged 
to shut down entirely because of inability 
to get coal. 

The railroads refuse to take switch- 
ing directions on cars, and the tying up 
of the belt lines most of the week made 
it impossible to move freight. 

The close of the week found the situa- 
tion somewhat improved, but consider- 
ably below normal, and it will take some 
days to remove the congestion. The rail- 
roads have refused to accept shipments 
consigned to connecting lines, and most 
of the grain and hay brought in was con- 
signed to team tracks or elevators on 
their own lines. For a few days all rail- 
roads refused to accept freight for any 
of the leading points on their systems. 

C. H. CHarren. 
* * 


New York, N. Y., April 17.—The strike 
which has tied up the port of New York 
for the past 10 days, though still very 
much in force, shows some slight signs of 
abatement, but these in nowise affect 
freight conditions. Passenger traffic has 
been resumed on several lines on some- 
thing like a normal basis and, by means 
of volunteer crews from the ranks of 
those not ofdinarily engaged in the gen- 
tle art of railroading, passenger trains 
on other lines have been operated, 

The present freight situation seems to 
be about as bad as it ever has been, in 
that all railroad terminals are blocked 
with cars and the outlying sections of 
the yards are badly congested. In fact 
the whole way between New York and 
Buffalo is more or less crowded with 
ears which will apparently be difficult to 
move for some time after the strike is 
finally ended, because of the blockade at 
terminal points. 

A meeting of the newly organized 
body, the Shippers’ Conference Commit- 
tee of Greater New York, representing 
200 of the largest shippers and receivers 
of freight and express in the metropoli- 
tan district, was held in the assembly 
room of the Merchants’ Association, New 
York, Tuesday, to consider the present 
transportation conditions. It was unani- 
price de agreed that the mayor of New 
York should use his full powers to en- 
force the law in relieving the present in- 
tolerable conditions brought about by the 
striking port and railroad workers. 

W. QuackENBUSH. 
** 


Torevo, Onto, April 17.—The freight 
tie-up was complete early in the week; 
every place was embargoed, and no move- 
ment whatever was possible. Practically 
all the coal mines in Ohio were forced 
to suspend operations. The fuel situation 
became acute, and many industries were 
obliged to close down for want of fuel. 


There was talk of reviving the war-time 
classification of industries as essential 
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and non-essential, and taking care of 
them accordingly. 

By the middle of the week the solidar- 
ity of the strike was breaking and the 
morale of the strikers was giving way. 
Embargoes were gradually lifted, and 
some movement of freight was restored. 
By the end of the week the freight move- 
ment in a few places had become nearly 
normal, and the strike was regarded as 
being virtually broken. 

W. H. Wicaatn, Jr. 





BAKERS AT CHATTANOOGA 


Over Three Hundred Registered on First Day 
of Southeastern Convention—Supply 
Men Form Organization 

Cuartranooca, Tenn., April 20.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Over 300 already regis- 
tered for the annual convention of the 
Southeastern Association of the Baking 


Industry. Each train brings in more. 
Progress, accounting, insurance, de- 
velopment in  bread-baking, and the 


American Institute of Baking are among 
the subjects to be discussed. 

Supply men present have organized a 
national association called the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, with 
George E. Dean, of Albion, Mich., as 
president. 

Rosert T, Bearry. 





Washington Bakers’ Demands 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 20.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Demands for a wage 
advance of 36c per hour, and reduction 
of the working day from 8 to 714. hours, 
have been presented to the master bak- 
ers of Washington by the journeymen 
bakers’ local No. 118, which, at the 
same time, requested the international 
association in Chicago to approve a call 
for a strike here on May 1 if the de- 
mands are not granted. 

The local journeymen bakers’ organiza- 
tion is composed of about 200 members 
employed in all the large bakeries of the 
city. 

The journeymen bakers’ demand for 
an increase from 64c to $1 per hour and 
for a 7'%-hour day were first made on 
the master bakers by the journeymen 
April 7. The result was a conference 
between committees representing both 
sides, at which the committee represent- 
ing the master bakers refused to meet 
the demands of the journeymen, on the 
ground that the fair-price committee of 
the Department of Justice would not 
agree to an increase of 2c a loaf on the 
price of bread and, consequently, they 
could not meet the increased wage. 

When informed of the action contem- 
plated by the journeymen bakers, several 
members of the Employing Bakers’ As- 
sociation said last night that it was vir- 
tually impossible for them to meet the 
demands for increased wages. They 
pointed out that coal, lard, sugar and 
flour, and almost everything connected 
with the baking industry, have increased 
in price, while the price of bread has 
not been advanced. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 








Hearing on Grain Rates 

Requests of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce and the Chicago Board of 
of Trade for hearings on their request 
for a suspension of proposed increased 
proportional rates on midlake grain at 
and east of Buffalo, N. Y., have been 
granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The hearings will be con- 
ducted in Washington by the board of 
suspension, May 21. 





British Flour Importer Here 

Curicaco, Ixt., April 17.—Robert J. 
Beeby, of Reid & Glasgow, grain and 
flour importers, Liverpool, Eng., is in 
the United States visiting business con- 
nections of long standing. Reid & Glas- 
gow represent the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Beeby says the American miller, 
exporting for British consumption, even- 
tually must specialize in 4 flour of good 
color and strength, in order to compete 
with the large merchant mills of Great 
Britain. He foresees the necessity of 
immediate measures to insure good will 
in the matter of American brands, which 
undoubtedly suffered during the war. 


Considerable flour is being released 
through the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies, Mr. Beeby says, He will visit 
mills in the.central states and in Min- 
neapolis, and expects to sail for home on 
May 22. 

C. H. CHALien. 





Western Canadian Mill Planned 

Winniprec, Man., April 17.—The Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Regina, Sask., has purchased 20 acres of 
land just outside the city limits at Por- 
tage la Prairie, Man., and intends to 
build a $1,000,000 elevator and a flour 
mill at that point. It is understood that 
no building will be done this year, but 
that work will be commenced as soon as 
possible. 

The elevator will have 36 grain tanks. 
It is to be of re-enforced concrete 
throughout, and a fully modern building. 

Officials of the company expect the day 
will soon come when the greater part of 
Canada’s wheat will be milled in western 
Canada, and are preparing for that time. 

M. Liston. 





MOVEMENT FOR MORE CARS 


Chicago Terminal Elevator Association Will 
Take Up the Matter with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 


Cuicaco, Inn., April 17.—A movement 
has been made by the Terminal Elevator 
Association to secure more cars for the 
movement of grain from the interior to 
terminal markets. A delegation will go 
to Washington to confer with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

It is claimed that there are sufficient 
boxcars in the country to take care of all 
grain business, and an endeavor is being 
made to induce the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to order a return of all such 
ears to their owners. This, it is believed, 
would enable the roads to put their 
equipment in better shape for the move- 
ment of grain. Under existing conditions 
the railroads do not care to repair for- 
eign cars. Only a small percentage of 
the boxcars on western roads belong to 
them, the majority of their equipment 
being held in the East. 

Most of the boxcars furnished to the 
grain trade of late have been in bad or- 
der. Of 160 tendered to elevators at 
Kansas City recently, only seven were in 
condition for loading grain. Numerous 
other instances of the kind are specified. 
It is said that cars frequently are found 
to be in bad order after loading, and are 
then set out on sidetracks, their move- 
ment, consequently, being delayed. 

Those who have made a close study of 
the car situation claim that, unless dras- 
tic efforts are made by the railroads to 
move the grain now in the interior to 
terminal elevators, and from the latter 
to the seaboard and to consuming points, 
there will be disastrous congestion when 
the new crop begins to move. 

C. H. CHaien. 


Mill and Grain Merger 

Totevo, Onto, April 17.—Announce- 
ment was made this week that, effective 
June 1, the Cleveland (Ohio) Grain Co. 
and the Cleveland (Ohio) Milling Co. 
will be consolidated and operated as the 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Co. The mill- 
ing capacity of the new company will be 
brought up to 4,000 or 6,000 bbls per 
day, with increased feed production and 
grain storage capacity. C. G. Watkins 
will be president, and all other officers 
of both companies will help direct and 
manage the new company. 

The Cleveland Grain Co. operates large 
elevators at Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
and at Sheldon and Champaign, IIL, its 
present storage capacity being about 3,- 
500,000 bus. The officers are C. G. Wat- 
kins president, A. W. Clark secretary, 
and F. E, Watkins treasurer. 

The Cleveland Milling Co. was organ- 
ized some 10 years ago by E. N. Fair- 
child, of Minneapolis, who had been with 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, many years, and the milling prop- 
erty at Cleveland conducted under the 
name of the Commercial Milling Co. was 
acquired and taken over. The. present 
capacity of the mill is about 1,200 bbls 
daily, and the officers are E. N. Fair- 
child president-treasurer, and C. E. 


Heath secretary. 
W. H. Wicern, Jr. 
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ATTACK UPON EXCHANGES 


Congressman Baer, of North Dakota, Intr.- 
duces Bill That Would Wipe Out Grain 
and Produce Exchanges 


Wasurnoton, D. C., April 20.—(Sp.- 
cial Telegram)—A _ bill introduced jy 
Congressman John M. Baer, of Nort) 
Dakota, today, would, if enacted, sul)- 
stantially wipe out the grain and produce 
exchanges of the country. The measure 
provides. that “no person or persons, na‘ - 
ural or legal, shall buy or sell any nece.- 
sary unless it is the intention to effe 
actual delivery of such necessary, t- 
gether with transfer of legal title.” 
further provides “that the term ‘nece- - 
sary’ includes any product or by-produ 
which is, or may be, manufactured ini 
food for human beings, domestic an - 
mals, or poultry, fuel, wearing appare’, 
or other commodity necessary to life.” 

Discussing the measure, Mr. Baer sai 
he had proposed it to prevent gamblin» 
in the necessaries of life. “Recent di 
closures of a federal grand jury hav> 
shown that these gamblers have obtaine | 
the public’s credit and used it for priva 
gain in their schemes to plunder the con- 
sumer,” said Mr. Baer. 

“Regulation is not a remedy. Elimin: - 
tion is the only practical remedy. There 
was no room for these gamblers in the 
wheat pits in time of war; there is 1 
room for them now. To allow speculato:s 
who have no legal title to goods to pur- 
chase futures and fictitious stocks 
times of rising economic levels, and the: 
manipulate the market in order to make 
illegal profits, is vicious crime. The) 
are clogging the free channels of trace 
and causing an unnecessary increase in 
the cost of living.” 


-_ 


Joun J. MArRRINAN. 





Wholesale Grocers’ Convention 

Boston, Mass., April 17.—The second 
annual convention of the wholesale gro- 
cers was held April 16, under the aus- 
pices of the Executive Association of 
the Wholesale Grocers of New England, 
at the Hotel Brunswick, Boston. There 
were 360 grocers in attendance. 

Better service to the manufacturer and 
consumer, to include greater economy in 
the distribution of food commodities, and 
every available effort brought to prevent 
the further encroachment of chain and 
manufacturers’ stores upon the whole- 
salers’ domains, were the principal issues 
under discussion. 

After Winthrop C. Adams, president 
of the Boston Sales Co., had explained 
the object of the convention, Eugene | 
Savage, president of the association, ac- 
dressed those present. Mayor Peters 
opened the afternoon session, and John 
R. Newman, of the National Wholesale 


Grocers’ Association, read a report of 


what the association is doing to make the 
packers disgorge the business. which 
should rightfully go to the grocers, and 
to secure the same railroad service for 
the latter as the packers have. 

The proposed inspection of raw ma 


terial used in the canneries at the source, 


and the labeling of all canned products 


meeting sanitary and purity standards, 


was explained by H. P. Strasbaugh, vic« 
president of the National Canners’ A; 
sociation. He promised that this stand 
ardization would increase the consum} 
tion of canned goods by millions of case 

W. L. Sweet, a former president o 
the American Specialty Mfg. Associa 
tion, was also one of the speakers. 

In the evening a banquet was held, 
which was largely attended. Governo 
Coolidge was the guest of the evening 
Other speakers were William B. Colve: 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis 
sion, Washington, and the Rev. Percy F 
Thomas, of Rockville, Conn. 

Louis W. DePass. 





The Jackson Milling Co., Steven 
Point, Wis., has placed a contract wit! 
the Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis., to buil« 
a modern 150-bbl wheat mill and a 150 
bbl rye mill. The mill and grain stor 
age will be re-enforced concrete, th: 
grain storage to be 100,000 bus. It i 
understood that work on the new plan 
will start shortly. The mill will tak 
the place of the plant now operated by) 
the Jackson Co. 
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REIGHTCARS AND HOUSES 
| present car situation is described 


by th se who’ have studied it as analogous 


to t!. house situation. For two or three 
year ‘he production of cars and houses 
was ) where near normal. Several causes 


led this, primarily shortage of labor, 


mat | and capital. Housing facilities 
did -t keep pace with the increase in 
popu ition, while the boxcars and gon- 


dol uilt hardly covered replacements, 
with taking into consideration the 
en us increase in the volume of busi- 
nes d tonnage. 

Ss was the situation when the rail- 
roads were returned to private ownership 
Ma 1. Every operating road in the 
United States found itself short of 
equipment, with insufficient capital to 
fin the replacing of its rolling stock 
im shortage of material and labor to 
re} and get into commission its un- 
used equipment, 

lt is stated that there are literally 
thousands of unused boxcars in the yards 
in Minneapolis and tributary thereto 
waiting repairs. The situation is report- 
ed to be the same the country. over. 

In the meantime terminal elevators 
ire filled with grain awaiting ship- 

There are several hundred thou- 
sand bushels of rye alone in store in 
Minneapolis sold for export, but which 
cannot be shipped, for lack of rolling 
stock. Public and private elevators are 
filled with wheat owned by city and in- 
terior northwestern mills, all of which is 
of no use or value in its present form. 
Kach day sees more wheat arriving, but 
mills can make use of only a very small 
percentage of the cars they make empty. 
The actual sustained in storage 
charges, insurance and interest run into 
hig money each week. 

Millers and elevator operators are tied 
hand and foot, and can see little or no 
prospect for an immediate improvement 
in the situation. As soon as a ¢ar is 
made empty at any industry, there is 
enough freight on hand awaiting ship- 
ment to reload it several times over. 
What the outcome will be no one knows 
Millers deseribe the situation as deplor- 
thle, and are pessimistic in their views 
as to the future. They are less and less 
hopeful of an early return to normal 
operations. In fact, the head of one of 
the largest Minneapolis milling com- 
panies says he does not anticipate that 


here 
ment 


losses 


its mills will again operate at normal 
cap scity on this crop. 
THE FLOUR MARKET 
flour market the last week has 


sI a little more activity. Most Min- 
ne lis mills report improved demand 
tl st four days. Some sold up to 50 
pe ‘nt of their daily capacity, and a 
fi ven did better. The demand came 
f a wide territory and, while sales as 
a were in small lots, business showed 


ilthy increase. Most of the buying 
“ one by distributors who cater to the 
f iv trade. Bakers did very little, and 
tl ire reported to have ‘supplies suf- 
ik ut to last them from 30 to 60 days. 
\. \ough there was more buying the last 
Ww. <, mills do not look for any real ac- 
ti. y or heavy buying on this crop. Job- 


flour as needed 


ire expected to buy 
with conditions so unsettled, they are 
i . to supply their needs very 
ab cal 
hipping directions are very good, and 
ils say they are getting all they can 
tse eare of under present conditions. 


far 


The embargoes in the East and scarcity 
of equipment in this territory are curtail- 
ing the operation of plants, as several 
more mills would be running if necessary 
cars were available. 

Clears are strong, with a brisk demand 
reported, Mills, however, have nothing 
to offer, and are holding prices firm. 

Flour prices have been advanced by 
mills 10@90c the last week, due to 
strength in cash wheat. Mills quote short 
patent flour at $14.90@15.25 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $14@15.10, bakers patent 
$13.40@14.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks; first 
clear $9.15@9.50, second clear $7@7.80, 
in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 

There is very little change of impor- 
tance in millfeed. The market continues 
strong, with a brisk demand for imme- 
diate shipment. Bran is still scarce, but 
there has been a slight falling off in de- 
mand, and jobbers feel that, if offerings 
were a little more free, prices would soon 
break. Standard middlings for May 
shipment showed some strength the last 
few days. Demand from the East was a 
little better, and prices are up about $1 
ton. Flour middlings and red dog are 
about unchanged, with prices firm and 
a steady demand. 

The output of feed is still limited, and 
mills are working at reduced capacity. 
While the output last week increased 
some, no improvement is expected this 
week, on account of the scarcity of rail- 
road equipment. Most of the light out- 
put is going out in split cars with flour. 
Mills generally are only quoting for 30- 
to 60-day shipment, and are asking $50@ 
51 ton for bran, $55@56 for standard 
middlings, $59@62 for flour middlings, 
$65@66.50 for red dog, $55@56 for rye 
middlings, $56@58.50 for mixed feed, in 
100-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 





with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ..... 215,950 39 
EAE WGOR. 5 ct eos cv cvanse 197,745 36 
ZOOP BOO sccccccvsscscace 381,565 73 
Two years afO ......-0008 160,595 $1 


OUTSIDE MILLIS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 

Weekly 





No, capacity Output Pet. 

1920*...... 58 388,410 re 22 

BORG. civie sess 58 388,410 69 

sk) ee 64 423,210 34 

*Week ending April 17. +Week ending 
April 10. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11 were in operation April 20: 
Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 


Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Lincoln 
mills. 


A and B mills. 
(one-half), B, 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Washburn-Crosby Co. A 
C (one-half), and E mills. 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market was strong last 
week, and prices advanced 10@20c bu. 
The biggest gain was on the medium and 
lower grades. Local mills furnished most 
of the demand and all of them were after 
wheat. Outside mills also were after 
supplies, and the market was more ac- 
tive than for several weeks.- There were 
some export sales of wheat early in the 
week, but later the rapid advance scared 
exporters away. Today the market was 
less active, and the tone was easier. 








Prices were about 5c bu lower. While 
local mills were in the market they were 
less aggressive and were inclined to shop 
around more. No. 1 dark sold at $3.05@ 
3.35 bu; No. 1 northern, $8@3.10. 

Winter wheat was firm, but mills only 
wanted choice dark grades, offerings of 
which were light. Mills hesitated in pay- 
i prices asked for other grades, but 
holders were stubborn, due to the export 
inquiry. Kansas No. 2 hard was quoted 
around $2.90@2.95 bu. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, April 
17, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis 1,368 1,273 888 1,959 
DIMER 6scc ces 473 eee 28 540 
ZOOM evar 1,841 1,273 916 2,499 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to April 17, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 





Minneapolis 86,031 89,294 59,990 86,937 
Duluth ....... 11,704 87,555 16,841 28,285 
Totals ...... 97,735 176,849 76,831 115,222 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on April 17, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis 7,777 15,619 216 8,937 

a ae 2,138 20,827 228 12,107 

eee 9,915 36,446 444 21,044 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

The flaxseed market was draggy most 


of last week. Offerings were extremely 
light, and crushers showed little interest. 
On Saturday and yesterday there was an 
improved demand from local mills. No. 
1 flaxseed was quoted around $4.60@4.65 
bu. 

Oil meal prices were advanced $2@5 
by local crushers the past few days. Sales 
were heavy, and mills have practically 
withdrawn from the market on meal for 
future shipment. A .week ago, when 
prices were around $65 ton, oil meal was 
cheaper than many other feeds, and job- 
bers contracted for supplies for several 
months. At present mills are not run- 
ning very heavily, on account of small 
supplies of seed and the car scarcity. 
Northwestern seed is understood to be 
nearly exhausted, and mills have been de- 
pending to a large extent on Argentine 
grain. With strikes in the East, ship- 
ments are being delayed and, with the 
scarcity of cars in this territory, mills are 
obliged to curtail operation. Oil meal is 
quoted by local crushers at $67@70 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, for prompt shipment. 
Very few of them are quoting future 
shipment. 

The export situation is improving, but 
foreign bids are still out of line. There 
was some inquiry last week, but import- 
ers would not pay the prices asked. 


COOPERAGE PRICES AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Trade with Minneapolis cooperage 
shops has been quiet of late, due mainly 
to extremely dull flour trade. However, 
mills are not using nearly as many bar- 
rels as they did several years ago. A 
week ago, orie shop sold about 6,000 bar- 
rels to local mills, and this was consid- 
ered a fairly large order. According to 
the manager of this company, one shop 
could now supply the mills with all the 
barrels they use. 

Quotations on barrels and cooperage 
stock are as follows: 


No. 1 elm flour barrel staves, M...... $33.00 
ee a Pee eee 21% @22c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft and 6 ft 4, M...... $54.00 
8 patent hoop flour barrels............ nit 


Making the same (machinery)........... 


Gum or cottonwood flour staves, -$33@ 34 
BEGG TAMAR, BE 6000 ctcivepecrivecvccs $75.00 
Produce and lime staves, M........... 25.00 
Produce heading, any size............56. 10c 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The coarse grain market was strong, 
and prices on all grains except corn ad- 
vanced 3@12c bu, with the biggest gain 
on rye. Corn dropped 4c bu. The light 
receipts, export inquiry, railroad embar- 
goes and reports of bad weather for 
seeding had a strengthening effect on 
prices. Cash corn was mixed. Corn of 
good quality and if available for imme- 
diate shipment was in brisk demand at 
firm prices. Wet corn was draggy, and 
prices easier. Closing prices, April 19: 
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hye 3 e168” $1.65@1.66 bu; No. 3 mixed, 

Oat premiums were much stronger, and 
prices went over the dollar mark. Offer- 
ings were limited, and a good demand 
was reported for all grades. Oats in 
cars for western shipment without trans- 
fer especially were wanted. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 991,4c@$1.001% bu; 
No. 4 white, 974%, @98%c. 

Rye prices advanced 12%C, No. 2 clos- 
ing Monday at $2.01 ¥,@2.03Y, bu. There 
was a sharp demand for the moderate of- 
ferings from shippers and_ elevators, 
Heavy dockage rye was in best demand. 

Barley was handicapped because many 
of the best markets were shut off by the 
embargoes. There was some demand 
from local and interior maltsters for 
choice offerings. Lower grades were in- 
clined to drag. Closing range, $1.36@ 
1.65 bu. 


DEATH OF PIONEER MILLER 


E. B. White, a pioneer flour-mill owner 
and grain dealer of Minneapolis, died at 
Gladstone, Mich., last week, after an 
illness which had made him an invalid for 
several years. He was 91 years of age. 
Mr. White was the second president of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
serving 1882-83. He is survived by a 
daughter, Miss Clara M. White, of Glad- 
stone, and a son, Charles B. White, of 
Minneapolis. 

L. W. Ervine, assistant manager of the 
feed department of J. J. Badenoch Go., 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis Thursday 
and Friday last week. 

Philip Wiles, of Joseph Wiles & Son, 
Ltd., grain, flour and cattle feed im- 
porters, London, Eng., was a Minneapo- 
lis visitor April 17-19. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks as follows: sight, $3.94%% ; 


three-day, $3.941,; 60-day, $3.91. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 36%. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
The Tri-State Grain Shippers’ Asso- 


ciation will hold its annual convention in 
Minneapolis, July 7-9. 

M. W. Buxton, of the Boston branch 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is 
visiting the home office this week. 

R. Opsal, of the Opsal-Fleming Co., 
feed and flour jobbers, Minneapolis, was 
in Kansas City and St. Louis last week. 

Paul A. Ketels, treasurer and manager 
of the Martens & Ketels Milling Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa, was in Minneapolis 
April 16. 

Lewis F. Bolser, of the Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is one of the speak- 
ers at the southeastern bakers’ conven- 
tion at Chattanooga, Tenn., this week. 

Harry Chambers, of the Chambers- 
Mackay Co., Minneapolis, will sail from 
New York May 22 on the Mauretania 
for a visit to his old home in England. 

George H. Turner, Jr., New York City, 
was in Minneapolis last week, and made 
arrangements with the Greenleaf Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, to represent them 
in his market. 

O. Lee Nelson, secretary-treasurer of 
the Randall, Gee & Mitchell Co., grain 
dealers, Minneapolis, has been elected 
president of the Hennepin County Sun- 
day School Association. 

James M. Quilty, sales-manager St. 
?aul (Minn.) Milling Co., left Friday 
night for Chattanooga to attend the con- 
vention of the Southeastern Association 
of the Baking Industry. 

D. H. Brock, manager of the Wheeling 
(W. Va.) branch of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., and U. S. Pribble, Cumberland, 
Md., salesman for the cOmpany, are vis- 
iting headquarters this week. 

The Duluth Universal Milling Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., has placed an order through 
E. J. Dalby, northwestern representa- 
tive for the Wolf Co., for one No. 936 
Wolf-Dawson wheat washer and drier. 

The South Central Community Club, 
Minneapolis, at a meeting held last week, 
went on record with a vigorous protest 
against the proposed opening of a bak- 
ery at Fifth Avenue South and Forty- 
fifth Street. This is the contemplated 
bakery of the Flour State Baking Co., 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

(Continued on page 297.) 
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‘ BUILDING DESPITE HIGH PRICES 


With construction work on the new 
Kansas City plant of the J. C. Lysle Mill- 
ing Co., scheduled to begin shortly, under 
way, work will be in progress on the 
building of four flour mills, with a daily 
capacity of six thousand five hundred 
barrels, in Kansas City. 

Work on one of these plants, the Sea- 
board Milling Co., is rapidly nearing 
completion, and the mill will be ready 
to run within a few weeks. At the sec- 
ond plant, that of the Kaull Milling 
Co., rapid progress is being made, and 
the operation of the mill early in the new 
crop is assured. Building construction is 
up to the third floor on the Liberty mill 
in the East Bottoms, but no time has yet 
been set for the completion of that plant. 

The Lysle mill is to be located in North 
Kansas City, in the same general locality 
as the Midland mill and not far from the 
large acreage purchased some months ago 
by the Kansas Flour Mills Co., with a 
view to the erection of a large plant here 
later on. 

New milling capacity under construc- 
tion or for which contracts have been 
placed in Kansas and Oklahoma amounts 
to about nine thousand five hundred bar- 
rels daily. 


FLOUR DEMAND IMPROVED 


Demand for flour displayed rather 
marked improvement this week, and a 
generally healthier tone developed in all 
lines of trade, leading to a firmness in 
prices and a better spirit in the trading. 

The normal course of business was, 
however, much interfered with by the 
strike of switchmen. This resulted in a 
rather sharp reduction of output of in- 
terior mills and the almost complete sus- 
pension of mills here at Kansas City. 
Some local plants struggled along dur- 
ing the earlier days of the strike, but 
one by one they were forced to surrender 
until, at the close of the week, practically 
no flour was being made here. Today, 
the prospect is for return of the striking 
employees to work by Monday, and next 
week should witness active operation to 
regain the lost time. 

The improved demand for flour came 
from all sections save, perhaps, the large 
buying trade in the East. That particu- 
lar district is still apparently filled up, 
or continues lacking in confidence in the 
present level of prices. It is, however, 
supplying shipping directions on old busi- 
ness rather better than for several weeks; 
and the improved price situation is bring- 
ing out directions from many buyers who 
were wanting to slip out of their con- 
tracts when values were at the low level. 

There is especially good demand for 
both first and second clears, with eastern 
buyers most active, evidently wanting 
these flours for export. The market is, 
however, quite bare of any considerable 
amounts of clear, and trading is slow. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed continues very active, with an 
unfilled demand. Mills still have sub- 
stantial unfilled orders on their books, 
and mixed-car demand is taking a sub- 
stantial part of current production. In 
one or two cases, interior mills report in- 
dications of a slight slackening of local 
shipment demand. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
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with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BRS. WERE cic cose stesesves 22,500 23 
Last week .......se00- 61,500 53 
Meee GOO. ces edecenssoeve's 67,300 82 
TWO Years AZO ..ceeseveees 33,400 40 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 430,170 196,809 45 
Last week ...... 428,370 199,782 46 
Year ago ....... 414,570 287,619 69 
Two years ago... 294,660 132,734 45 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,059 bbls this week, 6,215 last 
week, 20,851 a year ago and 11,555 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 14 report do- 
mestic business good, 32 fair, and 29 
slow and quiet. 

PACIFIC COAST BRAN A FACTOR 

A factor of steadily increasing impor- 
tance in the millfeed market is the con- 
tinued large sales of Pacific Coast bran to 
central states and eastern markets. This 
feed, which has been actively traded in by 
dealers here for a month past, is avail- 
able at $2@4 under southwestern mill 
prices. Today the market is $52@54 ton, 
April shipment, basis St. Louis or Chi- 
cago, compared with $53@54 on spot or 
April shipment, Kansas City, for home 
mills’ product. The Pacific Coast bran 
is all packed in 75-, 80- and 90-lb second- 
hand grain bags. 

The availability of coast bran has op- 
erated largely to relieve the market for 
supplies for eastern shipment during a 
period of great scarcity here. Almost no 
millfeeds are available for spot or early 
shipment from mills in the Southwest. 


NEW MISSOURI MILLING CO. 


The Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, will, effective with the new- 
crop season, separate its property at Re- 
public, Mo., from the business at Coffey- 
ville. The Republic property will be 
transferred to a new Missouri corpora- 
tion being organized under style of the 
Missouri Flour Mills Co. Robert M. 
Peek, of Little Rock, Ark., and _ his 
brother, R. K. Peek, until now with the 
Fulton Bag & Burlap Co. at Minneapolis, 
will have a substantial interest in the new 
company, and will be in charge of its 
southern sales, 

The Republic plant, which is of 800 
bbls capacity, will be operated exclusively 
on soft wheat from surrounding Missouri 
territory. In addition to the flour mill 
there is a 500-bbl corn mill. Grain stor- 
age connected with the plant has 100,000 
bus capacity. 

Important improvements are now in 
progress at the mill, including the in- 
stallation of a Diesel type engine and the 
Woolcott system. 


BLEACHING COMPANY TO KANSAS CITY 


The Electrolytic Chlorine Co., until re- 
cently located at Guthrie, Okla.,_ has 
moved its headquarters to Kansas City, 
where it has offices in the New York Life 
Insurance Building. A. M. Williams, 
president and active manager of the com- 
pany, was the inventor of one of the 
earlier systems of bleaching by electroly- 
sis, but three or four years ago turned 
his attention to development of bleaching 
by chlorine, and has since that time in- 
stalled his apparatus in a number of mills 
in the Southwest. 


NOTES 


J. B. M. Wilcox, manager of the Sea- 
board Milling Co., is in New York. 
L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 


Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, is in New 
York. 

Frank S. Larabee, of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, left this week 
for New York. 

R. Opsal, of the Opsal-Fleming Co., 
Minneapolis, flour and feed jobbers, was 
in Kansas City last week. 

H. A. Birmingham has become asso- 
ciated with the Moffatt Grain Co. in the 
capacity of office manager. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., will leave tonight to at- 
tend the bakers’ convention at Chatta- 
nooga. 

Charles A. Oettinger, associated with 
Simpson, Spence & Young, steamship 
brokers and agents, New York, is calling 
on millers in the Southwest. 

Among the eastern fast freight lines 
recently to open offices at Kansas City is 
the Nickel Plate Road, with quarters at 
218 Railway Exchange Building. 

Charles A. Greenlee, secretary of the 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, will return home this week after a 
fortnight spent at a hospital here taking 
treatment for a slight ailment. 

E. R. Welch, connected with the Orth- 
wein-Matchette Co., which failed a week 
ago, was this week expelled from the 
Kansas City Board of Trade on charges 
of infraction of the board’s rules. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
and Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, returned 
home this week from a short visit in 
central states. 

Much interest is being shown in dis- 
tricts of Oklahoma in the organization of 
branches of the National Grain Growers’ 
Association. Around Enid several local 
branches have recently been organized, 
and a county unit formation is proposed. 
The association proposes to fix prices on 
grain, based on a profit over production 
costs. 


WICHITA 


During the past week considerable ac- 
tivity developed in the milling business; 
the local mills, especially, reported trade 
assuming a brighter tone. Outside mills 
are complaining some, but the strike situ- 
ation and car shortage are causing all of 
them most anxiety. Buyers are coming 
in from most markets and, while there 
is no inclination to take on round lots, 
total business secured is considerable and 
most of the mills are back on full-time 
run. All Wichita mills are running full 
capacity. 

Prices have advanced with the increase 
of premiums on milling wheat, and mills 
are holding firm on their quotations. 
Wheat and flour movement is much re- 
tarded by the rail strikes. Some locali- 
ties are embargoed practically in all di- 
rections. Quotations are $13.20 bbl for 
95 per cent, basis 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered Kansas City. 

Export business is quiet to the West 
Indies and South America. Just the 
regular movement on clears and straights 
is apparent from this locality. 

Demand for millfeed is still urgent, 
both for straight car lots and in mixed 
cars with flour. Prices have advanced 
materially during the week. Deferred as 
well as prompt bookings are reported, 
and buyers are active in all markets. 
Mills are considerably behind with their 
contracts; some are working on March 
feed sales, and the railroad situation is 
hindering fulfillment of old bookings. 
Bran is preferred to the heavier feeds, 


but good quality gray shorts are wanted.. 


Price range: bran, $2.60@2.65; mill-run, 
$2.80@2.85; gray shorts, $2.95@3,—deliv- 
ered Kansas City rate points. 

NOTES 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., returned this week from 
a two months’ visit in California. 

The St. John (Kansas) plant of the 
Kansas Milling Co. resumed operations 
this week, after a short period of idle- 
ness. 

T. L, Saxenmeyer, of Red Bud, IIL, 
formerly assistant sales-manager of the 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., visited F. O. Jones, of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., this week. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
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sas Milling Co., who has been spending 
several months in California, wired th. 
mill this week that his train was hel: up 





indefinitely at Needles, Cal., on account 
of railroad strikes. 
SALINA 


Rapidly advancing flour prices, fo! low. 
ing the soaring wheat market, were , 
feature this week, flour being quote | 9} 
the highest figure since late in Jan) ary 
At the same time a decidedly optin istic 
tone has replaced the depression of )as; 
weeks. 

Salina mills are now receiving pr any 
inquiries for export flour, but little .uch 
business is being considered here.  [p. 
quiries from domestic buyers also are 
steadily increasing, indicating a gro ing 
uneasiness over market conditions a: d , 
belief they will not be able to buy any 
old wheat flour at much, if any, b low 
the present prices. A slight improve: jent 
is noted, also, in shipping directions. 

Wheat is advancing steadily and :ome 
sales are up to 68c over the govern: ient 
price, or $2.88, Kansas City, basis No, | 
dark hard. A freer movement of w eat 
from farms is noticed with the advan ing 
prices. 

Car shortage continues as acut< as 
ever, and there is the menace of the 
strike, many of the mills predicting that 
if it is not terminated within four or five 


days, a tight closing will be forced, but © 


with a belief that relief will come b« fore 
that time. Patents are quoted at $13.25 
@14, and 95 per cents at $12.75@13.25, 
Kansas City. 

Millfeed prices are unchanged for the 
week, with a good demand. Bran is held 
at $2.60@2.65, and shorts at $2.75@?.80, 
Kansas City. 


NOTES 


L. C. Shellabarger and E. B. Hillman, 
Decatur, Ill, were in Salina to attend a 
directors’ meeting of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

The Salina Board of Trade plans to 
move from its present location. ‘Three 
locations are being considered, the I‘lks’ 
Home, the Holmquist Hall, or a new 
building to be erected at Walnut and 
Santa Fe avenues, 


The Woodston Mercantile & Shipping 
Association’s elevator at Woodston, 
Rooks County, was sold by the shcrif 
this week for $7,000, the buyers assuming 
the indebtedness, making the purchiase 
price really $16,000. Fifteen farmers and 
business men of the place bought it, and 
will operate it. 





NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., April 17.—Reports {rom 
millers in the Omaha territory are some- 
what conflicting. Some of them say that 
the milling situation remains virtually 
unchanged, some that it is less satis fac- 
tory than it was a week ago, and othiers 

that it is slightly improved. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 


output act vity 
TRIS Week ..ccccrcccccsine 9,577 3y 
EMOt WOOK occccsecccsscess 6,536 
BOAF OBO sce ccvegvcccccics 19,457 


Leton Lest«. 





Population in Asia Minor 


Trade Commissioner Eliot G. Mc.rs, 
Constantinople, writes to the State de- 
partment that the decrease in popula ‘ion 
forms one of the most serious quest ons 
in connection with Asia Minor. Du ing 
the last five years many Greeks and \r- 
menians have been deported or kil ed. 
As these elements. were always consp cu- 
ous in the industrial life of Asia Mi .0r, 
it will be necessary to receive a consi: er- 
able influx of population of some ort 
before the industries of that region an 
in any way be restored. Also, the Tv rks 
themselves have suffered a marked de- 
crease in population among their wi 
numbers. Residents in Turkey are h« pe- 
ful that when the political future of 
Asia Minor is settled and condition: in 
the interior become reasonably safe the 
rich natural resources will attract de;ir- 
able immigrants. 
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ie output of Chicago mills for the 
" represents a small amount of rye 
fl made by one mill, covering a 
r. of 12 hours on Monday. Owing to 
th. switchmen’s strike, no attempt has 
ben made to produce wheat flour since 
April 6. 

ills continue to withhold flour and 
fc. | quotations, except to the local trade. 
\lers are of the opinion that it will 
ro wire at least a week, after the strike 
i ttled, for traffic conditions to ad- 
i | themselves. Even then there is the 
p: vability of a continued shortage of 


‘rade here has shown some improve- 
ment. Walues are much higher on near- 
ly all grades. The leading factor is 
ulation as to what is going to take 
piece after the Grain Corporation’s 
duties end. Some predict $4 wheat, and, 
nifnrally, much higher flour; others feel 
thit the range will be about as it is at 
present. The trade’s attention is called 
ty the heavy sales of wheat for export, 
even for May, June and July delivery, 

<3 bu, New York City. The advance 
in wheat prices within the past few days 
las caused flour to be marked up 50@75c 

since last Saturday. 

some of the local flour men have cen- 
tered their attention on eastern trade, 
mainly with exporters in New York City. 
rhe embargo to the East induces the 
opinion that supplies of flour in the 
larger markets are greatly reduced. 
Dealers who visited the East during the 
veek are understood to have booked con- 
siderable flour. The contracts. called for 

t and second clears, durum wheat prod- 
ucts and dark rye flour. There has been 

h a firm demand for these flours that 
they are more scarce, at present, than 
for many weeks. 

rhe announcement that the Grain Cor- 
poration purchased 8,000 bbls of flour 
this week attracted very little attention, 
even though it was less than usual, and 
the price paid, basis Pacific Coast, was 
less than a week ago. It was thought 
that soft wheat flours would advance to 
the Corporation, as they have to most 
Small sales of flour are being 

de by the Corporation in this zone 

ly. Inability to move flour has cut 
down sales quite extensively. 

’rospects for business are good; that 
is, millers’ agents and brokers feel that, 

soon as traffic conditions are adjusted, 

ir will be wanted. 


ers. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
utput of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
sacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 

ihe Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

B WOOK cccccscccccccccse esccce os 
WOCK wccccseccesscece 5,000 8 

F OBO wicacsiseeesesers 22,750 86 
YOGTS BHO bricercvvere 15,500 55 


FLOUR STOCKS PLENTIFUL 


\ canvass of the local flour situation 
ows that the supplies on hand or avail- 

le very shortly are sufficient to take 

re of Chicago’s needs for several days, 
espite rumors of a famine. Minneapo- 
s mill representatives, and those whose 
usiness is almost entirely with the re- 
lil grocers and smaller merchants, have 
lour, it is estimated, sufficient to take 
ire of the trade for 10 to 15 days. 
‘rowing out of the famine talk there has 
cen a sudden demand for 98-lb cotton, 
hich is scarce. Incoming car-lot flour 
is been confined to Soo Line shipments 
f 20 to 40 cars. This road has an ar- 


rangement whereby there is no switch- 
ing of its cars within the city limits. 

Wholesale jobbers of flour are pretty 
well supplied, except in grades below 
straights. The lower products are be- 
ing sold to New York buyers and ex- 
porters, 

Minneapolis mill brands advanced 40c 
in one day during the week, and 25c an- 
other day, making the retail price today 
$15.35@15.60, 98-lb cotton, delivered in 
less than carload lots. 


HEAVY DEMURRAGE FEE 


A car of flour made by a Michigan 
mill and sold to a buyer in Chicago some 
time ago, remained on track so long that 
when it was resold, last week, there was 
a demurrage charge of $135. The car 
apparently had been on track for over 
a month. The flour is said to have been 
resold at $10.30, jute, for 95 per cent 
soft winter patent. This is one of the 
largest demurrage fees paid here on a 
single car. 

NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $10,450, net, to the buyer. 

A cargo of No. 3 Canadian white oats 
was offered today at $1.01%, c.i.f., Buf- 
falo or Chicago, duty paid. 

All reports coming here indicate a 
great scarcity of farm help and a high 
cost of labor, which is construed as in- 
dicating a continued high level of grain 
values. 

Corn is out of line as compared with 
its feeding value and the market price 
of hogs and cattle. It is one of those 
situations that occur at times, and takes 
a considerable period to reconstruct. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., says that he looks for 
the foreign demand to be of sufficient 
proportions to take all our surplus grain 
the coming season, and he sees nothing in 
sight to cause low prices. 

Everything in the grain line is higher 
than last year, while provisions are low- 
er. There is a big carrying charge in 
lard, the stocks of which are 68,976,000 
lbs, an increase of 2,825,000 lbs between 
April 1 and 15. Last year’s stocks were 
32,699,000 Ibs. 

Coal mines in Illinois are not operat- 
ing at more than 10 to 20 per cent of 
capacity, owing to the inability to make 
shipments. This is an important factor 
in curtailing the operation of a majority 
of the leading industries. 

Purchases of wheat by the Grain Cor- 
poration in the Chicago zone under the 
repurchasing plan were about 225,000 
bus, and requirements of millers on the 
sale proposition were more than double 
the purchases. Allotments were 50 per 
cent of the requirements. 

F, Kovarik, manager Van Dusen Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago the 
greater part of the week, settling up the 
estate of the late John C. Kristan, flour 
merchant. It is understood that Mr. 
Kristan had flour on hand and under 
contract amounting to about $60,000. 

Export buying of wheat continues as 
prices advance. Sales of hard and red 
winter, track, New York, during the 
week were at $3@3.02, and No. 1 north- 
ern brought $3.20. The advance in win- 
ters has been 45c from the low point of 
two months ago, or about the same as 
corn prices, while rye is up over 45c and 
oats around 25c in the same time. 


Seaboard exporters have resold over 
1,500,000 bus oats the past week, part 
Canadian and part domestic. Chicago 
interests secured a profit, as they did not 
have the cash oats bought, but held the 
May against their sales. At the same 
time, seaboard exporters have secured 
big profits by the advance to the highest 


prices known for oats, May touching 
961,c. 

Interest rates are hardening. The 
Bank of England has advanced its rate 
to 7 per cent, which was taken by bank- 
ers as indicating stiffer rates the world 
over. Money in Chicago is 6% @7 per 
cent, and the banks are closely loaned 
up. The Chicago Federal Reserve Bank 
has been forced to borrow from other 
reserve banks for the past two weeks, in 
order to keep its balance in line. 


Exporters have taken rye freely at 
the highest prices of the season. Cash 
rye is up to $2. In 1918 it sold at $2.95. 
Sales of No. 2 rye were made at 34c over 
Chicago May, f.o.b. steamer, Baltimore, 
for immediate loading, and 19c over, 
shipment by May 15. Shorts have been 
heavy buyers, and speculative trading 
reached the largest proportions in sev- 
eral weeks, with a great deal of profit- 
taking on the advance. 


Speculative buying of September oats 
increased materially late in the week. 
They have been selling at over 2le dis- 
count from the May, which is regarded 
as too low, considering the backward 
season, which is 10 days to three weeks 
late. A great deal of oats has been seed- 
ed in Illinois, Iowa, southern Minnesota 
and other states, with an acreage about 
the same to a little in excess of last year 
in some sections, while in others it was 
smaller. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis., April 17.—Milling 
operations this week were practically at 
a standstill. Early in the week, mills 
were closed down, due to the switchmen’s 
strike, and the production for the week 
was exceptionally light. Most mills with- 
drew quotations. 

Inquiry was good from many sections, 
and millers had plenty of shipping di- 
rections, but nothing could be loaded out. 

With the opening of navigation this 
week, considerable flour is being hauled 
to the dock for shipment via the lakes. 
Receipts of wheat this week have fallen 
to the zero mark. 

The local demand for flour was great- 
ly improved, and considerable was sold 
to the trade. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at $15 
@15.30, and straight at $12.90@13.30, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was an excellent demand for 
Kansas patent, and mills are well sold up. 
As soon as the railroad situation clears, 
a brisk business is looked for. Stocks 
are light, and jobbers mave disposed of 
considerable this week. Bakers bought 
freely, and are willing to increase their 
stocks. Prices were held strong at $13 
@13.50 in 98-lb cottons. 

The demand for rye flour continues 
dull; mills ground but little. There was 
some inquiry early for export but, owing 
to the strike, nothing was done. The 
rapid advance in the cash rye has put a 
stop to milling. There were practically 
no offerings of spot. The output is ex- 
pected to show a decrease until the new 
crop. Prices advanced sharply, follow- 
ing the cash article, and were quoted at 
$10@10.85 for white, $9.75@10.05 for 
straight, and $8@8.50 for dark, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Corn flour continues in brisk demand. 
Mills have orders on hand, but were un- 
able to operate, due to the railroad situa- 
tion. The sharp advance in cash corn 
stimulated the inquiry and prices were 
marked up. Inquiry continues good for 
export, and some business was done for 
May shipment. The call for corn meal 
continues fair, while demand for grits 
improved. Prices were quoted at #@ 
4.20 for corn flour, $3.75@4 for corn 
meal, and $3.70@3.95 for grits, in 100-lb 
cottons. 

There was a good demand for clears, 
and mills have sold considerable. They 
were unable to make shipments, but load- 
ings are expected to show a liberal in- 
crease over the past few weeks. Lake 
lines are taking considerable for ship- 
ment by first boats. Prices advanced 
sharply, and are quoted at $10.50@10.75, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed continues in brisk demand for 
prompt shipment. Most shippers have 


withdrawn from the market, and are not 
offering for April, but willing to sell for 


275 


May. The call for later shipment was 
much improved. Practically nothing was 
done this week, as deliveries could not be 
made. Jobbers are doing nothing. Most 
mills have withdrawn from the market, 
and local dealers find it difficult to ob- 
tain feed in small lots. Both mills and 
jobbers look for a brisk demand for any- 
thing that can be delivered this mon 
Prices have been advanced sharply. 

Mills continue to offer for May deliv- 
ery, and jobbers have been buying quite 
freely, and have been able to sell at a 
fair margin of profit to dealers in the 
East. Bran has shown the most advance, 
The trade generally has given up the idea 
of low prices for some time to come. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 24,000 3,100 13 
Last week ........ 24,000 8,561 36 
SSS POR 6 ccs cicad 18,000 11,900 66 
Two years ago .... 16,000 1,800 11 
NOTES 


Herman Ladish, president of the Ladish 
Milling Co., has returned from a six 
weeks’ vacation in Florida and Cuba. 

Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., has 
discontinued the manufacture of rye 
flour, and will change the rye mill over 
to grind soft wheat. 


Business men of Beloit, Wis., are con- 
ducting a campaign to secure subscrip- 
tions of at least $25,000 for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a new grain ele- 
vator under a plan created by the Beloit 
Chamber of Commerce to provide the 
city with more adequate warehousing fa- 
cilities of this character. 


The opening of Great Lakes naviga- 
tion, on April 15, provided some relief 
for Milwaukee grain elevators and yards. 
The first cargo to leave this port consist- 
ed of 340,000 bus rye, loaded at the 
Rialto elevator on the Wickwire. The 
— rates from Milwaukee to Buffalo 
y lake are: wheat, corn, and rye, 2%4¢ 
per bu; oats, 214c. 

The Community Milling Co., of Nee- 
nah-Menasha, has been organized by J. 
E. Caldwell, and awarded contracts for 
the construction and equipment of a 50- 
bbl mill, which is expected to be in op- 
eration by May 15. The twin cities of 
Neenah and Menasha have been without 
home-milling facilities since the Krueger- 
Lachmann Milling Co. retired from 
business last summer and disposed of its 
mill and water power to other industries. 


Plans are under consideration by the 
Manitowoc (Wis.) Products Co., a con- 
solidation of brewing and malting com- 
panies, to build and equip a linseed oil 
mill. It is planned to establish a receiv- 
ing station at Duluth or Superior, from 
which the seed will be shipped by lake to 
Manitowoc for crushing. About half of 
the seed will be supplied by Wisconsin, 
and the other half obtained from Min- 
nesota. 

H. N. Wuson. 





‘*The Granary of Utah”’ 

Ocpen, Uran, April 17.—Compilations 
by the Logan (Utah) Chamber of Com- 
merce have shown that Cache County 
produced over 750,000 bus of wheat in 
1919, worth $2,500,000. The entire har- 
vest for the state of Utah was 3,582,000 
bus. Cache County has become known as 
“the granary of Utah,” wheat-growing 
being its chief agricultural pursuit. 
Practically all of the wheat is milled 
within the county, the following compa- 
nies, with their daily flour capacity 
shown, in barrels, being listed by the 
Chamber of Commerce in its compilation: 

The Vitamin Co., Logan, 275; Thatcher 
Milling & Elevator Co., Logan, 225; Cen- 
tral Milling Co., Logan, 75; State Milling 
& Elevator Co., Cache Junction, 250; 
High Creek Milling & Elevator Co., Cove- 
ville, 50; Hyrum Union Mills, Hyrum, 
50; Gilt Edge Rolling Mills, Richmond, 
100; Farmers’ Union Mills, Smithfield, 
100; Smithfield Roller Mills, Smithfield, 
60; Trenton-Clarkston Mill & Elevator 
Co., Trenton, 175; South Cache Milling 
Co., Millville, 50. These mills have op- 
erated at about 75 per cent of actual 
capacity throughout the past year. 

W. E. Zurpann. 





During 1919 the declared exports from 
Genoa, Italy, to the United States 
amounted to $2,961,419, compared with 
$1,218,299 in 1918, 
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While the outlook for new business in 
Canadian spring wheat flour is not quite 
as hopeless as before, there has been lit- 
tle or no increase in sales, and mills re- 
main idle or nearly so. Domestic buy- 
ers are taking enough for barest needs, 
and many are still supplied with old 
stocks bought at December prices. It 
is also the case that resellers are help- 
ing those who are not supplied, by shar- 
ing their excess stocks at split prices. 

Rumors of impending sales of spring 
wheat flour for export are filtering 
through from seaboard. Mills hear of 
sales made or about to be made that will 
give them new grinding, but until the 
actual orders are forthcoming these 
stories will be received with caution. It 
is so long since the last large sale of 
spring wheat flour was made (December) 
that a feeling of hopelessness on that 
score is now universal. 

As announced by wire on Tuesday, do- 
mestic prices in Canada for springs ad- 
vanced l5c bbl over the week-end. This, 
added to the higher price of millfeed, 
gives mills a little better chance to avoid 
losses on whatever sales they can make, 
but does not provide a profit. Winter 
flour is also higher, with little or none to 
be had. This class is about cleaned up 
for the crop year. 

Standard quality spring wheat flour is 
quoted at $13.30 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net 
cash terms, delivered Ontario points. 
Winter wheat flour, in second-hand bags, 
$10.50, f.o.b. Montreal or Toronto. 

The Wheat Board is still in the market 
for winters for export at $10.50 bbl, in 
new jute, Montreal, but, naturally, in 
the present state of the domestic market, 
is not getting much. 


MILLFEED 


Backward weather is keeping up the 
demand for millfeed. Ontario is still a 
long way from pasture. Supplies are al- 
most nil. Quotations: bran, $51 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour, delivered Ontario 
points; shorts, $58. Retail prices are 
anywhere from $9 to $19 ton over these 
figures. 


WHEAT 


Winter wheat has become scarce. At- 
tempts to secure car lots have little or no 
success, while farmers’ deliveries at mill 
doors are of the smallest proportions. 
Many districts have no more wheat to 
sell. Official prices: No. 2 red or white 
winter and No. 2 Ontario spring, in store, 
Montreal, $2.55 bu, including 5c bu car- 
rying charges; No. 1 northern, track, 
Bay ports, opening of navigation, $2.87. 

OATMEAL 

The rising cost of oats has had some 
effect on oatmeal, bit absence of any- 
thing better than the smallest demand 
discourages any attempt to meet the 
higher cost of oats in naming prices for 
the products. Rolled oats are worth 
$5.50 per bag, but can be bought for less. 
Quotations: rolled oats, $5.40@5.50, in 90- 
Ib jute bags; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. Oat hulls are 
selling at $43@44 ton, Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are selling freely at rising 
— The feeding demand is very large. 

rices here reflect the changes in Win- 
nipeg and Chicago closely. Quotations: 
No. 3 white Ontario oats, $1.05@1.07 bu, 
point of shipment; malting barley, $1.83 
@1.85; rye, $2.05@2.10; buckwheat, 
$1.75@1.80; peas, $3; No. 2 Canadian 


western oats, $1.1034, in store, Fort Wil- 
liam; No. 3 yellow corn, prompt, $2.05, 
track, Toronto. 


WHEAT STOCKS IN CANADA 
The official grain trade statistics for 
Canada show an important new item in 
the latest statement. This gives the 
stocks of each kind of grain in store in 
country elevators in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. The figures for wheat 
on April 1 are shown to have been 14,- 
148,779 bus, which, added to stocks in 
terminal elevators in all parts of Canada, 
made up a total visible supply of slight- 
ly under 30,000,000 bus. The only addi- 
tion that would require to be made to 
this total in order to arrive at the total 
supply of old-crop wheat would be what- 
ever amount farmers will have on hand 
after seeding. This will not exceed 10,- 
000,000 bus, and may be as low as 5,- 
000,000. 
NOTES 


Canada has now on hand in public 
storage 4,000,000 bus barley, 558,000 bus 
flaxseed and 546,000 bus rye. 

W. E. Treleaven has purchased the in- 
terest of his brother in the milling plant 
of Treleaven Bros., Lucknow, Ont., there- 
by becoming sole owner. 

The total quantity of oats in sight in 
Canada, including stocks in country ele- 
vators of the West, was 16,000,000 bus at 
date of last official statement, April 1. 

One Canadian milling company is again 
advertising its old brand of high patent 
household flour in Canadian daily papers. 
This is another sign that decontrol and 
restoration of old conditions are ap- 
proaching. 

A labor member in the Ontario legis- 
lature has introduced a bill to eliminate 
nightwork in bakeshops. Sunday work 
is also prohibited in the bill. It is un- 
likely that this attempt to hurry legisla- 
tion on the much-debated question of 
nightwork will succeed. 

Thomas Tresham, who has for some 
time represented C. Copeland & Sons, 
millers, Midland, Ont., as city traveller 
in Toronto, has accepted an appointment 
as manager of the rye and corn flour 
mills of E. W. Gillett Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Mr. Tresham will have control of the 
operation of these plants and the mar- 
keting of their products in all parts of 
Canada. He is a young man of promise, 
and has had a good deal of experience 
in handling and selling of flour. 

Canadian millers were considerably in- 
terested in the news of this week from 
France which states that substitution is 
again being resorted to for the purpose 
of eking out supplies of wheat flour. The 
proportions ordered by the government 
are 60 per cent of wheat to 40 per cent 
of rye flour, and 75 per cent of wheat 
to 25 per cent of corn flour. Attempts 
made lately to sell Canadian flour in 
France elicited the information that only 
wheat is wanted. The authorities there 
prefer to have all milling done in home 
mills. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., April 17.—Spring 
wheat flour advanced 15c on Monday, 
making car lots $13.40 bbl, jute, Mont- 
real, less 10¢c for spot cash. Previous to 
this change there was a little flurry in 
the market, and a few orders for car lots 
were received. 

For export a fair amount of business 
was done with Newfoundland for open- 
ing of navigation, and some further 
sales were made to the British West In- 
dies. Local millers have resumed opera- 
tions, and are said to have sufficient new 
business on hand to keep running for at 
least two weeks. 





There is no change in winter wheat 
flour. Stocks on spot and supplies com- 
ing from Ontario millers are ample. 
Sales of car lots were made at $10.75 
bbl, jute, ex-track. 

White corn flour is strong at the late 
advance, with a steady trade at $10.90 
@l11 bbl, jute, delivered. 

Rye flour is dull but stronger at $10 
bbl, jute, car lots, ex-track. 

There is an urgent demand for bran 
and shorts. Millers quote car lots of bran 
at $51.25 ton, and shorts at $58.25, bags, 
ex-track, less 25c ton for spot cash, while 
jobbers are asking $55 for bran and $65 
for shorts, car lots, ex-track. 

The market for rolled oats is strong, 
owing to higher prices ruling for the 
grain, but as the country is well supplied, 
demand is limited. Broken lots of stand- 
ard grades, $5.60 per bag of 90 lbs, in 
cotton, or $5.50, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who has been 
spending the past month in the southern 
states for the benefit of his health, is ex- 
pected home next week. 

A fair amount of business has been 
done in ocean grain room, and rates are 
firmly maintained. Engagements of some 
fair-sized lots of rye from Portland to 
Antwerp for April-May shipment were 
made at 45c per 100 lbs, and this rate is 
also asked for May-June room from 
Montreal. Room for barley from this 
port for May-June shipment was let at 
40c, and for oats is quoted at 50c, per 
100 Ibs. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., April 17.—The flour 
market here remains quiet. Domestic 
business is very good. Some _ mills 
throughout the West have not advanced 
their prices, while others are using the 
prices quoted. Following are the new 
prices for standard spring wheat flour, 
per bbl, in 98-lb jute sacks, cash or 
sight draft terms: 
Ontario from Port Arthur west...... $12.80 


BEAMICGDR POIMES oc cicciccccorecovcioes 12.80 
Saskatchewan points .......c.eeeeees 12.70 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 12.60 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 12.70 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 12.90 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 13.00 
Vancouver Island (Victoria).......... 13.05 
PHIMSS TRUST 6 ca.viccsdsvcscrcsvises 13.20 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra, 

WHEAT 

Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week totaled 1,213 cars. Following are 
the prices being advanced to farmers by 
the Canadian Wheat Board, basis in 
store, Fort William, together with prices 
charged millers for same grades in same 
position, per bushel: 





Farmers Millers 
WUO. 1 DOPEROTR ccccccscses $2.15 $2.80 
No. 2 northern ... ° 2.12 2.77 
No. 3 northern ... 2.08 2.73 
No. 4 wheat ...... . 2.202 2.67 
Bee. & BPRGIRE cc cccvocesecs 2.02 2.67 
No. 6 gpecial ..ccccsvscces 1.91 2.56 
No. 6 special .......+ee+0s 1.81 2.46 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying 
and administration charges, and profits 
to be divided among farmers at close of 
crop year. 

RYE FLOUR 

Very little business is being done in 
rye flour but, owing to the high quota- 
tions for rye, the price has been ad- 
vanced $1. ‘Today’s quotations: white, 


$12 bbl, in 98-lb bags; straight grad, 

$11.50; dark, $9.50,—f.o.b. cars at mil 
COARSE GRAINS 

Cash grain prices are all higher tha 


last week. Rye has advanced 1414¢ bi. 
Demand for all cash grains is heavy, an 
offerings light. Friday’s quotations: N«. 
2 Canadian western oats, $1.103, bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, $1.75; 
No. 2 Canadian western rye, $2.19,—i 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed situation shows no in 
provement. Demand is excessive, an 
cannot be supplied. Following are tl 
prices fixed by the Wheat Board, i 
mixed or straight car lots, delivered: 
Manitoba, bran $45, shorts $52; Sa 
katchewan, bran $44, shorts $51; Albert: , 
Edmonton and points east, bran $45, 
shorts $50; Alberta, points west of Ed 
monton, bran $44, shorts $51; British C 
lumbia, Revelstoke territory, bran $40, 
shorts $53; British Columbia, coast te: 
ritory, bran $47, shorts $54. 


OATMEAL 
The oatmeal market is quiet. Stan 
ard brands of rolled oats, in 80-lb bag:, 
delivered to the trade, are quoted 
$4.75 in Manitoba, $4.90 in Saskatch« 
wan and $5.05 in Alberta. Oatmeal, 
medium, standard or fine cut, in 98-] 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 
LINSEED MEAL 
Today’s quotations: ground meal, $9? 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg; cake, in 
bulk, $87. 
NOTES 


W. Sanford Evans, secretary Canadiai 
Millers’ Committee, is at present in Win 
nipeg. 

The work of installing machinery in 
new flour mill at Vancouver, to be owned 
and operated by the Victory Flour Mills, 
Ltd., is proceeding rapidly. 

C, E. Austin, manager Interprovincia 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., ha 
been in Minneapolis and Chicago for 
fortnight or more, and is now visitin 
the mills of his company at Renfrew, 
Ont. 

James Davidson, Fort William, Ont 
intends building a feed mill in that cit 
this summer, with a capacity of 10,000 
bus. Adjoining the mill will be a ha) 
warehouse which will hold about 50 ton 
of hay. 


Many members of the Winnipeg grai! 
trade who have been spending the win 
ter in the South are now back in thei 
offices, and prepared for the activitie 
of a new crop year. Considerable con 
structive work will require to be don 
when the Wheat Board relinquishes con 
trol of grain. 


The Canadian government has been ad 
vised that British South Africa has re 
moved its duties on wheat, wheat flour 
wheat meal and corn. This measure i 
intended to encourage the importation 01 
these foodstuffs, and thus relieve consum 
ers of some of their present cost of liv 
ing. The government has also reduce¢ 
the railway rates on these commodities 


Reports from Japan report an excel 
lent demand for wheat in that country 
and express the opinion that sales oi 
Canadian wheat would be workable. A! 
present, Australia and the United State: 
are getting the business, though Aus 
tralia is falling out of the race, owing 
to scarcity of tonnage and decreasing 
supplies. Bulk shipment is possible it 
this is preferable to the seller. There 
is no duty on wheat entering Japan. 


An agent of the Canadian government 
in Newfoundland comments on the prac- 
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tice of certain Canadian concerns, doing 
business in that country, of demanding 
payment in New York funds. This course 
is contrasted with the policy of compet- 
ing United States concerns that are ac- 
cepting full payment in Canadian money. 
Since Canadian flour forms a large part 
of the trade of this country with New- 
foundland, it is probable that the refer- 
ence applies in part to flour business. 

J. E. Hall, general manager of the 
Vancouver (B. C.) Milling & Grain Co., 
Ltc., is expected back on May 12 from 
a winter spent in Japan and China, Mr. 
H.!!s company has business interests in 
the Orient which require a good deal of 
per-onal attention, and the slack sea- 
sors on this side are usually chosen for 
his visits. On this occasion the possibili- 
tic. of the transpacific flour trade have 
h areful attention. The late war dis- 
tur ed this and every other form of 
hu- ness between Canada and the Orient, 
the result that a fresh start must 
M. Liston. 


¥ 
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R. J. Megaw 

J. Megaw, of Goderich, Ont., is 
periaps about as well known to millers 
of ‘he United States as to those of Can- 
v ind, therefore, the recent news of 
his resignation from a position of trust 
ul mportance in the industry will be 
a se of sincere regret. 

the early years of his life Mr. Me- 
gay received a public school education, 
followed by a high school course, after 
which he commenced his training in mill- 
ing as an apprentice with the old firm 
of Ogilvie & Hutchison at Goderich, 
Ont., in the mill then owned and operat- 
them, becoming an expert in the 
f stone-milling. On the introduc- 
tion of the roller system into Canada he 
moved to Montreal and served in Ogil- 


vie’s Glenora mill, becoming familiar 
the principles of the new method. 
Later he moved to western Canada, where 


he continued in the employ of the Ogil- 
vies, but the lure of the land further on 
drew him to the Pacific Coast. There he 
spent four years, milling in the rather 


primitive plants of that country for a 
short time, and then turning his atten- 
tion to mercantile pursuits. 


iiventually, the fascination of mill- 
ing drew Mr. Megaw back east, just as 
it has done many others, and in 1889 he 
entered the employ of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Keewatin, Ont., 
with which company he served 11 years. 


During eight of these he was in charge 
of the company’s plant at Portage la 
Prairie, Man. 


In the year 1900 Mr. Megaw associat- 
ed himself with his brother, the late S. 
\. Megaw, in the formation of the Lake 
Huron & Manitoba Milling Co., Ltd., 
of which S. A. Megaw became general 
manager and R. J. Megaw superintend- 
ent. They purchased the property of 
Ogilvie & Hutchison at Goderich, then a 
composite mill—rolls and stone system 
combined—and of 500 bbls _ capacity. 
This was completely remodeled by the 
new company, making a full roller and 
sifter mill of 1,100 bbls capacity. This 
new plant commenced operating in Au- 
gust, 1901, and from its inception en- 
joved a continually increasing business 


which demanded further additions to its 
capacity, finally reaching 1,800 bbls. 
I r this business was merged with that 


of the A. Kelly Milling Co., Ltd., Bran- 
dk Man., and the new combination be- 
ca known as the Western Canada 
I r Mills Co., Ltd. 
the year 1904 this company built a 
ne, plant at St. Boniface, Man., of 5,000 
bhis capacity, the plans of which were 
n by R. J. Megaw and embodied 
mony new features—the result of pro- 
lo.ved study of labor-saving methods 
convenient facilities of operation. 
the opening of this plant a number 
yractical men of the largest milling 
erns in the United States and Can- 
spent a day as the guests of the 
pany in examining the new mill. All 
‘ed that this would be a model for 
s to come, and the opinion has been 
ply justified by the fact that many 
Ss have since followed the designs 
zinally evolved in the St. Boniface 
nt. 
rhe success of the Western Canada 
npany prompted greater expansion 
d, on the acquisition of the Brack- 
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man-Ker plants at Calgary and Edmon- 
ton, Alta., the company undertook new 
extensions, with the result that the Cal- 
gary flour mill was incréased from 300 
bbls to 1,200 bbls per day. The Calgary 
cereal mill was also completely over- 
hauled and refitted with a capacity of 
400 bbls. 

This narrative completes the story of 
the growth of the Western Canada com- 
pany during the superintendency of R. 
J. Megaw. It covers a period of 15 
years, in the course of which the daily 
output of flour grew from 2,000 bbls 
per day to 10,000. In the same period 
800 bbls per day of oatmeal was added 
to output. The sterling character of the 
men who promoted and were active in 
the management of the company, gained 





graded No. 8 northern or better, against 
3,108, or 61.9 per cent, in February, and 
1,557, or 59.7 per cent, a year ago. No 
less than 1,700 graded no-grade, on ac- 
count of surplus moisture, including 
many otherwise of high grades and which, 
after drying, are equal to No. 3 northern. 

“In oats the movement was the highest 
so far during the present crop year, with 
the exception of October. A total of 
4,155 cars were inspected, against 3,380 
in February and 1,310 a year ago. Un- 
doubtedly the record prices have been 
responsible for this, as in the case of 
other coarse grains, an increase in the 
number of each kind inspected being 
noted. A new high record price paid for 
a single car was reported during the 
month, a car of flaxseed being sold in 


R. J. Megaw, Goderich, Ont, 


for it in the same time a reputation for 
a quality of goods, honorable dealing and 
service to customers that could hardly 
be excelled. 

Ever since the death of S. A. Megaw 
his brother has contemplated retiring 
from his position as superintendent of 
the Western Canada company, but in ac- 
cordance with the frequently expressed 
wishes of his associates he continued un- 
til recently, when he resigned to take a 
well-earned rest. His ultimate plans are 
not yet made. In all probability he will 
again be heard from in the business 
which seems to be so fascinating to those 
engaged in it, and which he is so thor- 
oughly competent to follow. 

A. H. Battey, 





Canadian Crop Movement 

The Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada reports the movement of western 
Canadian grain crops in March as fol- 
lows: 

“During the month the inspection of 
cars of all grains in the western inspec- 
tion division showed an improvement over 
the previous month of over 1,000 cars, 
a total of 10,383 being inspected, against 
9,365 in February and 4,903 a year ago. 
The number containing wheat was, how- 
ever, less than the February total, but 
almost twice that of a year ago. Of a 
total of 4,974, 2,867, or 57.6 per cent, 


Winnipeg on March 12, 1,921 bus, at $5.88 
per bu, realizing a total of $10,729.18. 

“The stocks in public terminal elevators 
here remain much the same as at the end 
of February. A total of 2,270,366 bus 
of wheat went forward to the seaboard 
for export, and 3,200 bus of barley.” 





Analysis of Feedingstuffs 

InpIANAPOLIS, Inpv., April 17.—E. G. 
Proulx, state chemist for Indiana, and his 
assistants, have completed their quarterly 
analysis of commercial feedingstuffs, this 
being an important part of the work of 
administering the state feedingstuffs con- 
trol law. Complete analyses of 819 sam- 
ples were made during the first three 
months of 1920, and the results are em- 
bodied in a report just issued. Mr. Proulx 
is stationed at Purdue University, La 
Fayette. ; 

One of the principal features of the 
report is the statement regarding so- 
called “ground barley” for live-stock 
feeding. The inspectors sent out by the 
state chemist found numerous car lots of 
feed, which they say the shipper contend- 
ed to be ground bariey, and, as such, ex- 
empt from the law. Examination of sam- 
ples from most of these cars showed that 
the material in many instances, the re- 
port says, was not ground barley, but a 
mixture of barley after it had been pro- 
cessed to remove pearl barley or barley 
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flour, the resulting by-product ground 
being mixed with el « and screen- 
ings, mostly unground. 

Other samples, the report says, showed 
an excessive amount of oats hulls, and 
both wild and tame oats, certainly in ex- 
cess of what could be expected in ordi- 
nary field barley. In many instances 
such shipments were removed from sale 
as in violation of the law. The difference 
in feeding value between pure ground 
barley and many of the so-called ground 
barley shipments condemned by the in- 
spectors amounts to $7@12 ton, it is 
said. Epwarp H. ZiecNer. 





Australian Finance Measure 

Apetaiwwe, So. Avst., March 12.—The 
South Australian government has decid- 
ed, as from March 15, to increase the 
rate of interest on South Australian in- 
scribed stock, with currencies of from 
five to seven years, from the rate of 5 
per cent per annum to 5% per cent. 
This will bring South Australia into line 
with most of the other states. In ex- 
plaining the reasons for the decision the 
state treasurer stated: “We see that our 
state neighbors are outbidding us for 
money. Their tempting offers to the 
capitalists have led to the withdrawal of 
moneys from the Adelaide treasury. In 
the interests of the South Australian tax- 
payers we have endeavored to keep our 
local borrowing rates down to 5 per cent, 
but, unfortunately, our maturing securi- 
ties are being withdrawn because we have 
not been favorable to paying the in- 
creased rates now offered by the other 
Australian governments.” ~° 

Cuartes J. Marruews. 





British Food Consumption 

The British ministry of food has re- 
cently published the estimated consump- 
tion of principal foods in the United 
Kingdom for the year 1919, and has 
shown the percentage of imported and 
homegrown commodities. The quantity 
of cereals is given after deduction for 
seed and in the case of wheat for screen- 
ings also. Both smoked and dried bacon 


are included under bacon and hams. 
Total --Percentage— 
consumption, Home- Im- 


tons grown ported 
Wheat . 7,395,000 27 73 
BEE 4 oN a-kes-wene 1,956,000 64 36 
Oats .. ve9 6 neGe 4,297,000 92 8 
Beef and veal..... 995,000 66 34 
Mutton and lamb.. 368,000 57 43 
Bacon and hams.. 447,000 19 81 
| BEE ee 180,000 58 42 
CHOOO 6 cisesecces 145,000 30 70 





State Aid in Elevator Building 

Avetaipe, So. Avst., March 12.—A 
movement has been initiated in South 
Australia by a private company with a 
view to obtain the co-operation of the 
government in facilitating the erection of 
the company’s silos and elevators at coun- 
try railway stations and seaports. The 
main object of the company, as stated 
to the premier, is to establish the bulk- 
handling of grain in the state under the 
control of the farmers themselves. The 
matter is to be considered by the cabinet, 
with the hint that, generally speaking, 
it is the policy of the government to help 
those who are willing to help themselves. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 





Exports for Week Ended April 10, 1920 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 278,162 1,600 $87,369 ....+. 
Portland, 

Maine ,.. 86,000 score $6,000 ....0. 
Boston ..... 18,000 17,000 ..... 180,000 
Philadelphia. ..... 4,000 202,000 ...... 
Baltimore .. 20,000 1,000 87,000 244,000 
Norfolk, Va. ..... 2,000 8,000  ncscee 
Newp. NOW. cece coves 2,000 ...... 
N. Orleans.. cooce 28,000 96,000 ~ 2.0005 
Galveston .< 144,000 . css evsse ecvsece 
St. John, 

N. B. .... 132,000 5,000 3,000 3 ccsecs 





Tots., wk. 672,162 43,500 394,369 424,000 
Prev. week.1,550,878 220,671 378,393 1,525,261 


BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 
United Kingdom .... 393,607 22,000 36,900 
Continent ....s.ccee0% 278,555 6,500 310,981 
BS. and Ctl. America... cseces «ceese 17,000 
West EmGIOW .nccccces cavces § vsece 15,000 
Other countries ..... ....0. 15,000 14,488 





sseeeeess 672,162 48,500 394,369 
CROP YEAR EXPORTS 

Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1919, to April 10, 1920: 
Lo. we PEL ORPEU EET TT Tee 130,977,990 
Flour, bbls 16,558,662 


Totals 


Total as wheat, bus............. 205,491,969 
CRS Wc chic ccdescsestacokese 3,398,820 
GA ED ce evec casi deste ctcovss 33,119,234 
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THE STRIKE 


It is a sad commentary on the intelli- 
gence and mentality of the striking 
switchmen that they should think that 
more could be accomplished by the re- 
pudiation of existing contracts and 
through sporadic, individual and unor- 
ganized strikes, or through the agency 
of a mushroom organization, hatched over 
night, without prestige or standing, than 
through the established brotherhoods 
which have come to enjoy some measure 
of industrial and public confidence. 

The commentary became even sadder 
when it was later revealed that the hid- 
den and insidious power behind the 
strike movement was none other than the 
discredited, notorious, immoral and un- 
American I.W.W., the so-called “Reds,” 
headed and engineered by the pile-driv- 
ing intelligence of William Z. Foster. 

What is the American workman to 
think of himself and his native intelli- 
gence, when he repudiates contracts and 
is thus easily misled and beguiled, when 
he becomes so readily the tool and play- 
thing of agencies at once destructive and 
unintelligent, and subversive of his real 
welfare, and is thus wantonly exploited 
by them for their own ulterior ends? 

Where is the good sense and sanity in 
thinking that any lasting advantage can 
be gained, any confidence and respect of 
the general public, in the repudiation of 
contracts already made and the running 
after false gods? The validity of con- 
tracts is one of the fundamental, in- 
violable, sacred bases on which all civili- 
zation rests. Without it, there is noth- 
ing. What confidence can any one have 
in new contracts entered into with re- 
pudiators and outlaws? 

The most charitable view possible of 
the strike is that the strikers, like a pack 
of children, had gone off in a hot fever 
and rage; had ignorantly followed a 
chance piper, as did the children in Ham- 
lin town, and with little more responsi- 
bility,—not using their heads at all. 

Some business men welcomed the strike 
as further evidence of the dissolution and 
disintegration of the unions—a sort of 
death knell, as it were—and the riddance 
of business of their unfair, autocratic, 
one-sided methods and domination. Even 
such an experienced and astute labor lead- 
er as Samuel Gompers saw in the strike, 
and openly expressed it, the greatest 
menace to unionism in years, because it 
came from within the union member- 
ship. 

But it does not need to be so. The 
death of unionism is not a necessary cor- 
ollary of the strike. There is a fever and 
a trouble, a pestilence raging in the ranks 
of labor and unionism. It does not need 
to mean, and probably will not mean, the 
end of organized labor. But it does 
mean that unless organized labor purges 
itself of its disease, is restored to health 
and sanity, to constructive helpfulness 
and serviceableness in modern life, it is 
doomed. In the last analysis it might 
mean, and can be made to mean, a new 
day and a new birth for labor, in which 
its function and part in industrial life 
shall be given greater worth and dignity. 

But the old-line leaders, as well as the 
rank and file, must change their methods 
and broaden their conception of the 
place of labor in order to bring this 
about. They must rid themselves of the 
false doctrine of limited output, of lim- 
ited responsibility, of equal participation 
in the fruits of industry without sharin 
its risks, of the un-American dunt 


shop, of petty grafting and of the idea 
that labor and capital are irrevocably op- 
posed and antagonistic. 


MILLING AND FLOUR SITUATION 


The switchmen’s strike, and the result- 
ing tie-up of industries and movement of 
goods, capped the climax of the many 
troubles which have afflicted the millers 
since Jan. 1. There seems to be nothing 
left but to throw up their hands tem- 
porarily, and surrender. 

The situation affecting milling has been 
getting tighter and tighter all the time; 
no wheat, no cars, no demand for flour, 
and no storage room left. What flour 
was already booked could not be shipped, 
even if directions were furnished, 

Nevertheless, in the face of these con- 
ditions, flour priees are steadily advanc- 
ing and wheat is getting scarcer. Millers 
are not showing any disposition to sell 
beyond 60 days; indeed, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to confine sales to 30 days’ 
shipment. 

Embargoes prevailed everywhere early 
in the week, and no movement whatever 
was possible. Practically all coal mines 
in the state of Ohio were closed, and the 
fuel situation became acute, resulting in 
the shutting down of many industries. 
Since the strike, it is noticed that some 
of the larger bakers are showing more 
interest in spot supplies, and there is an 
increasing demand from the jobbing 
trade which sells the small bakers. 

Fortunately, flour stocks are heavy, or 
there might be imminent danger of a 
flour famine. Evidence is not wanting, 
however, that already the consuming pub- 
lic is getting some idea of the situation. 
There is talk among the women that flour 
is going higher, and that it might be well 
to lay in a stock. Should anything like 
a country-wide movement to lay in a 
three to six months’ supply develop, with 
the situation as it is, prices would almost 
certainly advance rapidly, and $20 flour 
might be an easy possibility. 

Exporters are making the price of 
wheat, and they are making it high. An 
Ohio miller sold No. 2 red wheat at $3.03, 
New York, this week, equivalent to $2.90, 
Toledo. At the same time a sale of soft 
wheat flour was reported at Columbus, 
by a country mill, as low as $10.50, bulk. 
Flour is at the moment stagnant; the 
wheat can be sold to much better ad- 
vantage. In spite of this situation, para- 
doxical as it may seem, bullish conditions 
prevail. Millers are not looking for low- 
er prices on this crop. What they want 
are shipping directions and sales for 
prompt shipment. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TEED WOON src ciciewcdecave 15,200 31% 
EMGE WOO ciccsesccvicoses 19,000 40 
ZOBP OBO ccccceecsscccecss 34,000 71 
TWO FORTS GEO .ccccccceves 10,020 21 
Three years ago.........+:. 23,800 50 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No.. Capacity Output Pet. 
1920°........ 12 78,900 29,510 36 
BORO a vccvess 10 73,200 32,855 4416 
BOA edccccce 12 97,560 58,975 60 
BORG asiccces 9 62,160 18,300 29 
*Week ending April 17. tWeek ending 
April 10. 


A. C. SMITH 

A. C. Smith has long been identified 
with the flour and allitex business in 
central states territory. He started in 
1901 with the Washburn-Crosby Co., rep- 
resenting it in Ohio territory for two 


years. He was next with the New Ulm 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co. for two years 
in the central states, and he was there- 
after connected with the Minnesota 
Flour Mill Co. in the same territory for 
a similar period, leaving this concern to 
with the Simmons Milling Co., Red 
ing, Minn., in eastern Pennsylvania 
and southern New York. He was with 
the Montevideo (Minn.) Milling Co. when 
this mill burned, and resumed his con- 
nection with Mr. Stebbins when the lat- 
ter acquired the property of the Sim- 
mons Milling Co., and changed the name 
to the Red Wing Milling Co. 

He has also represented at various 
times in this section the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Cannon Falls, Minn., C. S. 
Christensen Co., Madelia, Minn., Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Ellsworth 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., Allen & 
Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio, L. G. Camp- 





bell Milling Co. Blooming Prairie, 
Minn., and other mills. The multiplicity 
of his connections and the varied char- 
acter of his experience are accounted for 
by the fact that he was for a consider- 
able time in business as a flour broker 
and distributor at Columbus, Ohio, on 
his own account. 

Mr. Smith has had long experience in 
the selling of flour, not only in central 
but also in eastern territory. He is now 
sales-manager of the Capitol Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, a comparatively new 
business, and is meeting with marked 
success in building up its trade in new 
territory. 

NOTES 

D. C. Stewart, formerly with the Corby 
Co., Washington, D. C., in Ohio, will be 
with Harry B. Apple, flour and feed bro- 
ker, Columbus, Ohio, May 1. 

L. C. Chase, vice-president Mansfield 
(Ohio) Milling Co. and Mansfield Eleva- 
tor Co., was in Dayton the last of this 
week to attend a meeting of the Shrine. 

Harry B. Apple, flour and feed bro- 
ker, Columbus, Ohio, has recently moved 
into new and commodious offices in the 
Commerce Building, permitting of a 
private office. 

A leading Montana mill is reported in 
this section as having offered to book one 
of its customers for shipment to Sept. 1. 
This is the only mill known to be mak- 
ing any such offer. 

The Krumm Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has leased a building at 141 East 
Broad Street, giving it much enlarged 
office facilities over what it had in the 
Columbus Savings & Trust Building. 

Ellsworth Huffman, formerly in charge 
of the corn-milling department of the 
Standard Cereal Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, is 
now with the Elevator Milling Co., 
Springfield, Ill, where he has acquired 
an interest. 

The Williams Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has opened a downtown office at 
36 Columbia Building. Besides operating 
a 400-bbl mill, the company acts as local 
distributor for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis. 

The Abbott-Gwaltney Co., Inc., is the 
name of a new firm of merchandise 
brokers and wholesale distributors re- 
cently engaged in the grain, flour and 
feed business at Norfolk, Va. Paid-in 
capital is said to be $30,000. 

C. H. Culbertson, Huntington, W. Va., 
who represents the Bay State Milling 
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Co., Winona, Minn., in the Southeast, was 
in Cincinnati, April 16, calling on the 
local representative of the mill on his 
way back from visiting headquarters. 

Prices at which flour is being offered 
by western mills have been steadily aq- 
vancing, and show quite a wide ranve. 
A common price for spring or Kansas 
short patent is around $15.50, and {or 
standard patent $14.50, 98’s, f.o.b. Olio 
points. One spring wheat mill was a:k- 
ing $16.40 for its short patent. 

George L. Brand, flour broker, Gra.id 
Rapids, Mich., is finding a source of j\s- 
tifiable pride in the fact that his 15-ye: r- 
old daughter has recently taken a cash 
prize of $500 in a competition for te 
best essay on the traditional policy )f 
the United States against foreign ¢»- 
tanglements as recommended by Was)- 
ington. 

Twenty-three firms and individuals in 
North and South Carolina have been in- 
dicted by a federal grand jury at Chor- 
lotte, N. C., charged with having enter.d 
into a conspiracy on Jan. 8, by an «l- 
leged agreement, to increase the price )f 
bread. Cases are to be tried at a special 
term of the federal court in June or 
July, and conviction carries a fine »f 
$5,000, or two years in the penitentiary, 
or both. 

A party of central states millers and 
grain men will be at the French Lik 
(Ind.) Springs Hotel, for 10 days, begin- 
ning April 18. Included in the party will 
be A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, Ohio; David Anderswn, 
president National Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; W. L. Sparks, and Mrs. Sparks, 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ini, 
and A. A. Cunningham, Sneath-Cunnine- 
ham Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Frank L. Carey, vice-president United 
States Grain Corporation, Minneapolis, is 
quoted in the press of this section as say- 
ing that the Corporation is confronted 
with the problem of moving out, before 
May 31, nearly 1,000,000 bus wheat stored 
in Minneapolis elevators; that not more 
that 250,000 bus have been moved there 
since November, and that at the present 
rate of shipment the remainder will not 
be disposed of until next November. 

The Kuhlke Baking Co., Akron, Ohio, 
is offering the unsold portion of an is- 
sue of $200,000 preferred stock, 7 per 
cent cumulative, par value $25, which car- 
ries a liberal bonus of common stock. 
The company is capitalized, under the 
laws of Ohio, for $300,000, of which $200,- 
000 is preferred and $100,000 common, 
par value of both $25. Proceeds will be 
used in erecting a new plant having an 
initial capacity of 20,000 loaves per day. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapouis, Inp., April 17.—Activily 
in both wheat and corn milling in In- 
diana was practically paralyzed this weck 
by a continuation of strikes of railroad 
switchmen. Complete or partial embar- 
goes were effective on all steam lines en- 
tering Indianapolis, and little or no 
grain was received. Reacting to this and 
other elements, the available raw com- 
modities of the industry rose in value, 
and wheat flour was noticeably affected 

Where soft winter patents were offercd 
last week in car lots for $12.50@13..5 
bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, the level generaliy 
in this region this week was $13.30@11}, 
80c more on the minimum and 75¢c more 
on the maximum. Hard winter patents 
were quoted at $13.30@14 bbl, an ail- 
vance of 80c on the minimum and 5\c 
on the maximum. Spring patents we-e 
offered at $13.80@14.50 bbl, or 40c more 
on the minimum and 50c more on tie 
maximum. 

Having access to almost a score of 
electric railroads which enter this cit’, 
and which in several cases have conne:- 
tions in other states, jobbers and mil - 
ers were able to make some shipments by 
this method. The orders filled, however, 
were small, being designed primarily ‘o 
take care of temporary needs of bake:s 
and retailers. Motor-trucks also aided 
where there were no electric line conne:- 
tions. 

Regardless of government and other 
statistics showing the amount of grain 
left in the hands of producers, the fact 
remains that wheat is not arriving i1 
milling centers, and until it does it can 
have little or no bearing on the markct 
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situation. In an effort to bring out sup- 
plies in this state, millers and elevator 
men have increased the price 15c bu in 
the last three weeks, the latest jump of 
5c bu being made this week. On the 
wavon market in this city $2.60 bu now is 
being paid for No. 1 red wheat, $2.57 
for No. 2 red, and $2.52 for No. 3 red, 
with other grades on their merits, the 
quotations being the highest in the mar- 
ket’. history. Only small quantities have 
been received. 


CORN PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


in the wheat flour trade, business 
pra tically stopped in the corn prod- 
uct: industry the last few days, due to 
adc-d railroad difficulties. Few new or- 
der were booked, and promises of im- 
mei ate delivery were impossible. Un- 
like wheat flour, however, and possibly 
due to the fact that rather liberal ad- 


var.es were made recently, no changes 
in » ices were noted. Grits are available 
for shipment in car lots at $4.10 per 100 
lbs, sacked, meal at $4.05, hominy at 
a hominy flakes at $4.75, corn flour 
at -!.30 and ceraline at $4.45. 
MILLFEED 

eat millers, as a rule, have no feed 

to offer, due to heavy demand in the last 


six weeks, which has resulted in the 
bovking of orders that will take their 
output for the next 60 days. The few 
the have supplies available are loath to 
fi price, as shipment for immediate 
deivery is difficult. In corn feeds, hom- 
inv feed is bringing $60 ton, bulk, and 
$64. sacked. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
itput of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 22,800 bbls, and inspections of 
n and stocks in store, in bushels, 
the latter as of April 17, with compari- 
for corresponding periods, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

WECK ccc ccccrsesccsoes 2,970 13 

WOOK cecccccccceecers 8,381 37 

AZO cccvreoesececsese 11,120 49 

VEATS AGO .ececccccess 5,465 24 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

DUS cccovcesccecs 14,000 4,000 

DUS cdcvesetectedes 158,000 41,000 

( DUB .cccccscccseces 160,000 28,000 

I DUS ceseceseroecrences 3,000 4,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

week ... 272,830 639,620 87,660 4,380 

igO ..... 322,930 468,820 133,800 7,220 

years ago 38,880 714,270 257,660 4,160 

NOTES 
lhe Grocers’ Quality Baking Co., 
Evansville, has increased its capital stock 
to $150,000. 


George Kessler, a baker of Greensburg, 
has been fined $10 and costs for not 
labeling bread in accordance with the 
provisions of the Indiana baking law 
passed at the last session of the legisla- 
tu > 


irain-raisers in many counties in In- 
diina are passing resolutions opposing 
the passage of the Nolan excise tax bill, 
Which is pending in Congress and which 
proposes a 1 per cent tax on all lands 
valued at more than $10,000, 


dgar H. Evans, of Indianapolis, 
president of the Acme-Evans Co., I. E. 
\\vodard, vice-president of the concern, 
| John A. Reis, secretary, are in Louis- 
vic, Ky., in connection with affairs of 


th Acme-Jones Co., of that city, in 
Ww! ich they are interested. 

n many of the larger farms in 

D viess and Lawrence counties there is 

a shortage of farm labor that crops 
being reduced, so that the owner can 
‘tivate them unassisted. In some 
es farmers are banding together to 
» One another out during the busiest 

t of the crop season. 

(he Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
(.. is placing a large pump with a ca- 

ity of 1,000 gallons of water a min- 
at 150 lbs pressure and a complete 

-fighting outfit. A water cistern, with 

apacity of 25,000 gallons, to care for 

mediate needs, also is being built. The 

‘al cost of the new equipment is esti- 

ted at $25,000. 

Committees to buy binder twine for 
erain-raisers have reported that the In- 
‘iana State Prison, at Michigan City, 
“hich runs a twine plant in connection 
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with the institution, has quoted prices as 
low as 13.15@l4c lb, f.o.b., Michigan 
City. The price paid last year was 201,c. 
The state has approximately $600,000 
worth of twine available at this quota- 
tion, it is said. 

The cost of bread-making in Indian- 
apolis in March was .09c lower a loaf 
than in February, according to figures 
submitted this week by wholesale bak- 
ers to the Marion County fair-price com- 
mittee by wholesale bakers of the city, 
their average figure being 9.14c. It is ex- 
pected that the April cost will be higher, 
as the average cost of flour being used 
this month is given as $12.35 bbl, while in 
March it was $11.95. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Knox, in 
Starke County, have organized an ele- 
vator company. F. G. McCullum, secre- 
tary of the Indiana Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association, met with them and 
explained the work and the constitution 
and by-laws of co-operative firms of that 
kind. The capital stock of the new con- 
cern is $50,000, divided into $50 shares. 
It is planned to either buy an elevator at 
Knox, or to build a new one. 

Zpwarp H. ZreGNER. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., April 17.—The mill- 
ing situation here is peculiar. The Phoe- 
nix mill is shut down for lack of wheat, 
the Akin-Erskine is working only part 
time, with prospects of going to full 
time, while the Igleheart mill has been 
running full time for a week, the first 
time in more than a month, and reports 
not only good inquiry but sales. Orders 
are coming in, and it looks like there will 
be a good business for the next two 
months. 

Wagon wheat coming into market is 
now quoted at $2.85, an advance of 45c 
in three weeks, with higher quotations in 
view. There is not a great deal of wheat 
in the Evansville territory, and farmers 
seem to be holding it for the very best 
price they can get. 

The ruling prices in Evansville for 
flour at the end of the week are $13.50 
for hard wheat, $13 for soft wheat, with 
straights at $11.50, all in 100-lb sacks. 
Bran and shorts continue in great de- 
mand, and the market is oversold. The 
prices are the highest ever paid in Evans- 
ville. Bran is selling at $60 per ton, and 
shorts at $70. 

W. W. Ross. 





Federation Meeting Attendance 

The following is a list of those who 
attended the Federation meeting in Chi- 
cago on April 9: 

Ohio: Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheel- 
er Co., Troy; J. A. Long, Ohio Millers’ 


Equipped with Sp 


State Association, London; H. G. Spear, 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Columbus; 
C. A. Owens, Marion National Mill, 
Marion; G. A. Bennett, Bennett Millin 

Co., Grafton; L. C. Chase, Mansfiel 

Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Nebraska: W. V. Macartney, York 
Milling & Grain Co., York; G. T. Wil- 
liams, Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler; H. K. Schafer, Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha; Chauncy Abbott, Jr.. Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., Omaha; J. N. Campbell, 
Nebraska Millers’ Association, Omaha; 
Theodore B. Tholl, Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha. 

Minnesota: A. L. Goodman, Minnesota 
Millers’ Club, Duluth; C. T. Vandenover, 
Southern Minnesota Mills, Minneapolis; 
W. S. Weiss, The Millers’ Club, Red 
Wing; Guy W. Everett, Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca; B. B. Sheffield, 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Illinois: Charles B. Sutton, Industrial 
Appliance Co., Chicago; George S. Mil- 
nor, Sparks Milling Co, Alton; M. 
D. King, M. D. King Milling Co., 
Pittsfield; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling 
Co., Sparta; C. H. Challen, The North- 
western Miller, Chicago; John J. Logan, 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago; 
Frank B. Rice, Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., Chicago; A. L. Gilster, Southern 
Illinois Millers’ Association, Chester; W. 
L. Phelps, Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago; Fred W. Colquhoun, Modern 
Miller, Chicago; Richard Pride, Ameri- 
can Miller, Chicago; W. B. Granger, Na- 
tional Miller, Chicago; Elmer G. Smith, 
Southern Illinois Milling & Elevator Co., 
Metropolis; George E. Hincke, Pinckney- 
ville Milling Co., Pinckneyville. 

New York: F. H. Price, export agent, 
New York City. 

Tennessee: J. B. McLemore, secretary 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, Nash- 
ville. 

Michigan: H. C. Breisch, Michigan 
Millers’ Association, Lansing; Fred M. 
Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids; Charles Doyle, King Milling 
Co., Lowell; F. B. Drees, secretary Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association, Lansing; 
George A. Amendt, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe; David E. Stott, David Stott 
Flour Mills, Detroit. 

Kansas: Charles L. Roos, Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington; G. M. Ross, Ross 
Milling Co., Ottawa; Paul Ross, White- 
water Flour Mills Co., Whitewater; R. 
C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City; E. S. Rea, Rea-Patterson Mill- 
ing Co., Coffeyville; Will H. Clevenger, 
Tyler & Co., Junction City. 

Wisconsin: A, L. Goetzmann, Listman 
Mills, La Crosse; C. H. Hooker, Northern 
Milling Co., Wausau; E. Gonzenbach, 
Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls; 
E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Me- 
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nomonie; Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee 
Bag Co., Milwaukee. 

Kentucky: John D. Allen, Lexington 
Roller Mills Co., Lexington; Joseph Le 
Compte, Lexington Roller Mills Co., Lex- 
ington. 

Indiana: T, S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour; Charles B. Riley, Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association, Indianapolis; I. E. 
Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapo- 
lis; George W. Rohm, Indiana Millers’ 
Association, Rockville; John F. Russell, 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg; W. W. 
Suckow, Indiana Millers’ Association, 
Franklin. 

Oklahoma: C. U. Connellie, Plansifter 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City; G. G. Sohl- 
berg, Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City; 
H. Dittmer, Canadian ‘Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno. 

Missouri: E. V. Hoffman, Kansas City 
Millers’ Club, Kansas City; Robert R. 
Clark, Kansas City Millers’ Club, St. 
Joseph; Charles E. White, Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, St. Louis; F. E. Eichler, 
secretary St. Louis Millers’ Club, St. 
Louis; C. M. Hardenbergh, Kansas City 
Millers’ Club, Kansas City; Samuel 
Plant, George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis; W. 8. Burns, Milling & Grain 
News, St. Louis; Paul C. Guignon, Avis- 
ton Milling Co., St. Louis; H. A. Porter, 
Modern Miller, St. Louis. 





Montana Hoover Clubs 


Great Fats, Mont., April 17.—Hoov- 
er Republican clubs have been formed in 
practically every county in Montana, un- 
der the direction of J. W. Sherwood, 
vice-president and manager of the Royal 
Milling Co., of this city, who is the tem- 
porary state chairman of the Montana 
Hoover Club. The supporters of Mr. 
Hoover are going to make an effort to 
secure the preferential ballot for their 
candidate in Montana, this state having 
a preferential law. Mr. Sherwood has 
been working quietly but effectively, and 
before even the newspapers were advised 
of what was taking place in Great Falls, 
there were 382 who had signed the Hoov- 
er Club roll. 

Recently. there has come a rift in the 
Republican ranks because of the tactics 
of the supporters of Hiram W. Johnson, 
of California, who placed eight pledged 
delegates on the ballot for the primary 
election, five of whose names begin with 
“A,” two with “B” and one with “D,” 
and are now referred to as the “AAA” 
and the “ABC” delegation. The re- 
maining forces have set about to defeat 
Johnson in the primary, and their plan 
includes a popular expression of prefer- 
ence. 

Joun A. Curry. 


ial Scales, at Which the Grain Is 


Inspected 
—“Chicago Grain Grading and Inspection.” 
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Though the weather for the time of 
year is unseasonably warm, bread sales 
show little or no decrease. That may 
be due to the relative cheapness, as com- 
pared with other food, of bread at 19c 
per 4 lbs. On Monday, April 12, bakers 
will be free to charge 24c, or perhaps 
25c, and it remains to be seen whether 
bread consumption will abate. But even 
at the higher figure bread, as things are, 
will still be good value for the money, 
and it is probable that demand will be 
pretty well maintained. 

By the time the new price comes into 
operation, bakers will have to work on a 
greater length of flour, 80 per cent. The 
color of bread will of course suffer, but 
as millers are likely for some months to 
make up their grists largely from Plates 
and Australians, the color, though it will 
of course be darker, will not suffer as 
much as would be the case with spring 
wheats. 

Still, imported flour of good color is 
bound to be in demand; even now job- 
bers find little difficulty in getting rid 
of Australians and American soft win- 
ters. ‘That was not the case a few weeks 
ago, when the color of G.R. flour was 

erceptibly lighter than it’ is today. 
There is still a demand for strong spring 
wheat flours, and some American clears, 
which recently made their way into the 
market through the commission’s alloca- 
tions, were well received, though they 
were not fancy marks, and showed rath- 
ér rough milling. 

At the existing premium on all spring 
wheat flour we cannot expect to get much 
else than soft winters, as the treasury 
has undoubtedly warned the Wheat Com- 
mission that it must cut its garment ac- 
cording to its cloth; in other words, that 
high-grade spring wheats and spring 
wheat flours are luxuries forbidden to 
consumers of subsidized bread. 


Though the subsidy will be reduced in, 


amount by the latest move of the gov- 
ernment, it will still remain a drag on 
the treasury to the amount of about 
£45,000,000 or more per annum. ‘This is 
assuming that the present prices of North 
American wheat and flour remain at to- 
day’s level throughout the rest of the 
crop year, and some time into the next 
season. 

This being Easter week, an allocation 
of flour was hardly expected, as the 
commission generally holds its hand as 
regards wheat and flour at holiday sea- 
sons. But last Monday there was a 
very moderate distribution through 
agents to jobbers, about one-half of a 
normal allocation. No more is expected 
till Thursday. A fair amount of import- 
ed flour was received in the Thames last 
week, including 32,735 sacks from New 
York and Philadelphia, as against 14,- 
464 from Melbourne and 286 from 
Buenos Aires; the latter probably con- 
sisted of low-grade. 


OATMEAL 


The market has been disturbed the 
past week by slaughtering sales of 
American oatmeal and rolled oats, which 


were disposed of at figures well below 
the going rate. They were originally 
govesaueah imported goods, that were 


recently disposed of to dealers, who ap- 
parently found the stock too heavy on 
their hands. These sales have not, how- 
ever, done as much harm as they would 
had it been possible to replace the stuff 
sold at anything like the original figures. 
The rolled oats probably cost in the first 
instance £33 per ton, but could not be 
— today at less than £37@38, 
cif. 

Today’s oatmeal prices are much the 
same as last week’s, taking Midlothian at 
97s 6d per sack of 280 Ibs, with the 
special quality at 106s 3d. All cuts of 
Aberdeen are quoted at 85s, while Eng- 
lish-made ranges 80s@82s 6d. American 
pinhead is now quoted at 77s 6d per sack; 
medium and fine cuts are worth about 
72s 6d. 

Midlothian rolled oats are steady at 
97s 6d per 280-lb sack, while there is a 
little of the fancy brand about at 105s. 
Aberdeen is worth 95s, while Irish is held 
at 90s. American is quoted at 75s for 
stuff in good condition, though some old 
stock has recently been sold as low as 
65s. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is still in fair request, at any 
rate in London, and millers can sell all 
they make, at the official price, which is 
now £13 10s per ton, ex-mill, for either 
middlings or bran. 


SUMMER-TIME 


In the early hours of Sunday, March 
27, summer-time came into force, and 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
rose one hour earlier that day. All did 
not do so, as some forgot to put back 
their clocks. The townsfolk here de- 
light in summer-time, but there is grum- 
bling among those in the country, with 
whose work it interferes to some extent. 
For the townsfolk it means extra light 
for sports and gardening, and the hope 
of these is that the arrangement has 
come to stay. At present it is only in 
force as a war measure, but there is talk 
of passing a bill through Parliament to 
make summer-time a permanent institu- 
tion during the spring and summer 
months each year. 

In Italy, summer-time is abhorrent to 
the public and is arousing great opposi- 
tion everywhere. It has been in force 
for about a week, but the socialist ele- 
ments are ignoring it altogether and, 
consequently, there are two times, which, 
of course, causes untold confusion. 

The objectors to the system point out 
that it is useless in Italy, which is in 
quite a different position to other coun- 
tries, as it has a large agricultural popu- 
lation and a different meridian, with mid- 
European time. The agitation shows no 
signs of diminishing, and it is believed 
that the government will be forced to 
cancel the decree. 


THE LIVERPOOL MARKET 


Fennell, Spence & Co. report the mar- 
ket for feedingstuffs dull and unsatis- 
factory. Bids for American linseed 
cake on spot at £22 15s ex-store have 
been accepted. American shippers cabled 
asking for bids for April-May, c.i.f., 
Liverpool, the price indicated being £20, 
but buyers showed no interest, even on 
this basis. A sporting bid of £15, c.i.f., 
Liverpool, was made for 1,000 tons Au- 
gust-May shipment, but sellers were firm 
at £23 for these positions. There are 
no c.i.f. offers of cottonseed meal to re- 
port. The spot price is £22@£22 10s, 
ex-store, according to quality. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MARCH 30 


The scheme of partial decontrol of the 
imported flour trade ———s which 
consultations between Earl Crawford and 


representative traders took place a fort- 
night ago is in a state of suspension. 
Scottish traders who took part in these 
consultations understand now that the 
government has made the question a 
treasury affair and, consequently, no fur- 
ther steps can be taken before the budget 
is introduced. The whole question of the 
control expenses on distribution, so far 
as breadstuffs are concerned, now ap- 
pears to be in the melting pot. 

The flour mills, being fully under gov- 
ernment control, were able to pass on to 
the government all claims for higher 
wages to their men, but the case of the 
directors and managers was different. 
These have now resolved to press for a 
revision of terms, and their decision is 
to request an increase of 100 per cent. 
The wheat importers are moving in the 
same direction, in order to secure a high- 
er brokerage on the goods. With higher 
rents for offices, increased rates and 
taxes, and larger wages for staffs, a 
good case for an increase can be made 
out. 

The flour importers are in a similar 
position. So great, indeed, is the change 
in values in the trade since war broke 
out that when decontrol takes place it 
will require four times as much as the 
pre-war capital to run the business of 
flour-importing on the same scale of 
turnover, 

“PURE BLUFF” 


What is the truth of the wheat outlook 
in America? An authority here regards 
with suspicion the stories of the short 
exportable surplus of wheat that we may 
expect, a subject on which Mr. Asquith 
touched in a recent speech in the House 
of Commons on the problem of high 
prices. The view of the authority whom 
I quote is that the story of shortage is 
“pure bluff.” He bases this opinion on 
news which he has received from friends 
on your side, who have reported, among 
other things, that Kansas millers have 
more unthreshed wheat on hand at this 
date than in almost any previous year. 


FORTNIGHTLY ALLOCATIONS 


- For the past two weeks the flour im- 
porters of Scotland have received double 
allocations of flour for distribution to 
bakers and others. ‘This was done to 
make up for the blank weeks immediate- 
ly preceding. Apparently it is intended 
in future to distribute flour once a fort- 
night. The authorities hope not to make 
any further issue till April 16, but the 
trade is pressing for one not later than 
April 10. Such an interval is regarded 
as long enough. 

Officially there is a disposition to put 
pressure on bakers to use the home- 
milled flour, accounts of the quality of 
which at the moment are not good. The 
American flour arriving meantime is said 
to be much more attractive, and only 
force of circumstances will induce the 
baker to use the proportion of home 
flour intended by the authorities. 


THE BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 


The Bakers’ Exhibition in Glasgow is 
proving quite a success. It has another 
week to run, and there are already sug- 
gestions that the season should be pro- 
longed by a week. The attendance of the 
public is exceptionally large, but whether 
due to an intelligent interest in the prog- 
ress of baking or to the excellent band 
performances is a moot point. In the 
competitions for bread-baking ‘and for 
confectionery, Glasgow and the west of 
Scotland have managed to monopolize 
most of the prizes in both the open and 
the confined sections. 

It is believed that there is a valuable 
service to be rendered to all the allied 
trades by the holding of such an exhibi- 


tion annually, Had the flour millers be. 
free from control, they would doubtk ; 
have been found among the exhibito 
As it is, with an officially prescrib d 
standard of milling to conform to, mi'|- 
ers recognize that they have no goo ls 
of exhibition merit to display. 

The only class of flour exhibited is t 
self-rising variety, for which there is a 
mild boom, largely due to the fact thit 
it affords a larger margin of trading 
profit than ordinary flour. In normal 
times there is no gainsaying the fact thit 
flour would become one of the most i: 
portant exhibits in the show. 

A leading importer expresses the vi: 
that every alert member of the tra le 
would certainly be represented as in 
exhibitor if trade were freed from cou- 
trol, and his opinion is that this addition 
to trade exhibitors, together with repre- 
sentation by the home millers, would in- 
volve about double the present space in 
the housing of the exhibition, and would 
at the same time enhance very consid- 
erably the prestige of the show. ‘The 
prosperity of the exhibition has sur- 
prised many people. Those showing bak- 
ery machinery and appliances have been 
booking orders at a rate which is very 
encouraging. ; 
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IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 29 


Trade generally in flour is good, which 
is accounted for by the small stocks held 
by bakers, owing to the recent restric- 
tions as to supplies. The consumptive 
demand also seems to be better than 
usual, considering the mild weather of 
the last month. Imported flour is anx- 
iously inquired after, owing to the dark 
quality which is being turned out by the 
home millers. Price is no object to house- 
holders in Ireland when it comes to a 
question of taking home-milled flour of 
80 per cent extraction or American soft 
white flour, and it would almost be im- 
possible to define the premium which 
bakers would pay to secure good, strong, 
imported spring wheat flours. The usual 
distributions have taken place during 
the week, mostly half and half strong 
and soft flours. In regard to the latter, 
however, it is well for Ireland that the 
authorities have made no attempt to de- 
liver spring wheat clears as, despite their 
great strength, it is a class of flour that 
Irish bakers abhor, as no amount of mix- 
ing with other flour enables them to bring 
the loaf up to the color required in Ire- 
land. 

Some complaints have been received 
that millers are in the habit of supplying 
bran to bakers. As far as Ireland is 
concerned, one thing is being overlooked, 
and that is the fact that a great many 
bakers here use bran for making a coarse 
wheat-meal bread, and it has always been 
their custom to do the mixing themselves 
in country districts. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has become very dull and 
those who are holding parcels of Ameti- 
can are having a sick time of it. Some 
inferior grades have been offered as low 
as 74s per 280 lbs. Shippers want 2's 
per sack more money. [Irish meal is a 
little over 80s per 280 lbs. 


FEED 


Mill offals are nominally unchang«d 
in price at the mills, and are as follows: 
middlings £14 10s per ton, and bran £14 
15s, bags included. Merchants, however, 
refuse to sell under about £17@18, free 
on rail. Instructions have been given 
that no preferential treatment may le 
given in the selling of offals to bakers or 
grocers on account of sales of flour. 
Foreign pollards and bran are much 
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above local prices, Plate middlings being 
£20 per ton, ex-quay Belfast or Dub- 
lin, and Belgium pollards about £18. 
Linseed cakes are cheaper. On spot 
£25@26 per ton is the retail price. Cot- 
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ton cakes are in better demand, decorti- 
cated fetching £25 per ton, ex-quay Bel- 
fast or Dublin. Indian corn, after being 
firm, is slightly lower, Indian meal now 
fetching £25 per ton, ex-mill. 





FLOUR TRADE IN THE DUTCH MARKET 





C. . G. Raikes Again Visits Holland in Interests of the Trade—Business From 
This Side of the Atlantic at a Standstill—Present 
Outlook Not Encouraging 


»wpon, Eno., March 31.—I have re- 
cer ily visited the Dutch markets, and 
fi conditions much the same as when 
I s last there. As far as trade in 
\) criean or Canadian flour is concerned, 
it at an absolute standstill. I under- 
stand that no flour has been purchased 
fi America since April, 1918. This is 
tly to be regretted, as many well- 
k n American brands are gradually 
being forgotten. The present outlook for 
bu-iness in American flour is not at all 
e) ouraging, for even were it possible to 
do a direct business through importers, 
pres in America are dollars out of line, 
( ared with such markets as the Ar- 

ine, 

yy several months Holland has been 
( nding entirely on the Argentine for 
her supplies of breadstuffs. Large con- 
tracts have been made, especially for Ar- 

ine wheat, as it seems to be the policy 

he Dutch government authorities to 

wheat in preference to flour. It is 

ned that a cheaper flour can be pro- 
duced by grinding imported wheat than 
by importing foreign flour, and at the 
: time feedingstuffs are provided by 
the mill offals. 

‘his policy naturally suits the Dutch 
miller, who has much to say on the Dutch 
food commission, and there is no doubt 
that influence is being brought to bear to 
continue this state of affairs. All foreign 
flour that is imported is turned over to 
the millers to be mixed with their own 
products, and as they make a profit in 
doing this the Dutch miller at the present 
time is making handsome profits, and 
will undoubtedly continue to make every 
effort to have the government keep con- 
trol of wheat and flour as long as pos- 
sible. 

BUYING BY TENDER 


\lthough nothing official has been an- 
unced, it is understood the government 
is contemplating buying supplies of flour 
by tender from America through import- 
ing firms, providing prices become com- 
petitive. In the early part of the war 
this method was adopted, and worked 
quite satisfactorily but, unfortunately for 
the importers, the Netherlands govern- 
ment later on bought its own supplies 
through an agent, who was sent to New 
York; and from then onwards, up to the 
present time, the flour importers have 
never been recognized nor allowed to do 
iny business in flour. Considering the 
importance of the flour-importing trade 
to Holland in pre-war days, and also in 
days to come, it is hard to understand 
why the Netherlands government should 
be so short-sighted as to cripple those 
who trade in foreign flour in the way that 
it iS. 
ortunately, the flour importers have 
hen able to do business in lines other 
then flour, so their financial position is 
no! impaired, but it seems unjust that 
their trade in various brands of flour on 
ch during the past they have spent so 
h time and money should have suf- 
d to the extent it has. The present 
ditions of tender that are under con- 
plation are as follows: 
. Submission of tenders will be ac- 
ted from (a) importers of flour, estab- 
ed in Holland; (b) combinations of 
orters, as above. 
. Tenders must be submitted in writ- 
at the Offee Of. 66sec ccsiccseces » on 


m. Or p.m.). 

’. Tenders will only be considered if 
ounting to at least 3,000 bags of 50 
os. 


i. Delivery in New York or other 

rth American ports at buyer’s option 

Y thee SOE bn n%evccrceeendes 3; the 

ur to be available during that month 
the port designated, from the first 
(ay of the month on. 


5. Purchases will be made on the con- 
dition that the maximum ash content 
will be .65 per cent. If the documents 
do not include the certificate of official 
New York inspection (New York Prod- 
uce Exchange Inspection) the flour will 
be sampled, upon arrival in Holland, by 
buyer and seller, or their representatives. 
These samples will be sealed and sub- 
mitted for analyses to the Bureau at 
Wageningen. If these samples should 
analyze above .65 per cent of ash, then 
the indemnifications to be paid by seller 
will be fixed by Rotterdam arbitration. 

6. Payment will be made in New York 
against ocean bill of lading; or in case 
buyer should not have tendered ocean 
room on or before the last day of the 
month of delivery, against the proper 
documents covering the shipment, includ- 
ing the free lighterage transfer to the 
vessel. 

7. In the case of prohibition of export 
or other causes beyond buyer’s control, 
which would prevent the shipment from 
mill or the transportation on land or sea, 
the purchase will be canceled, seller and 
buyer both relinquishing all claim to in- 
demnification. 

8. Buyers reserve their right to accept 
part of quantities offered. 

Nothing definite has been decided as to 
the use of the above rules, and some im- 
porters think they will be abolished as 
impracticable. In this event it is thought 
likely tenders will be made by submitting 
mills’ offers through the importers to the 
government, as was formerly done. 


BAKERS PURCHASE MILLS 


A large combination of bakers, consist- 
ing of all those of importance in Hol- 
land, have bought the three largest mills 
in this country, and apparently intend 
going into the milling business in order 
to obtain their supplies of flour as direct 
as possible. It is doubtful whether this 
will be a profitable venture for the bak- 
ers, especially as it is understood that a 
large proportion of the capital necessary 
to put the deal through was advanced by 
banks. In all probability the day will 
come when the mills will be sold back to 
the former owners at far smaller prices 
than were given by the bakers. Owing to 
lack of experience in milling, the bakers 
of Holland will probably burn their 
fingers in their latest venture. 


DOCK STRIKE 


The dock strike still continues, this 
being the fifth week since it commenced. 
Until recently the ports of Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam have been completely 
tied up, but last week a number of coun- 
try laborers were brought in under police 
protection, and it was thought that in the 
course of a week or two the congestion 
would be relieved. 

The strike, however, is regarded as be- 
ing exceedingly serious, as much depends 
on the outcome. Should the strikers win, 
fresh strikes would break out in all other 
industries, owing to demands for in- 
creased pay. The dock workers are claim- 
ing eight guilders per day for six hours’ 
work, with a minimum of 40 guilders per 
week. They claim that the shipping com- 
panies have made enormous profits and 
have distributed large dividends, and that 
they, therefore, can afford to pay an in- 
crease in wages. The employers are will- 
ing to pay seven guilders per day, but 
no more. 

The loss of commerce to Holland by 
the strike lasting so long has been enor- 
mous and, owing to so many men being 
thrown out of work, a great deal of dis- 
content has arisen, causing a spirit of 
bolshevism to spring up among those af- 
fected. This situation is causing the au- 
thorities grave anxiety, 

Since the armistice, enormous quanti- 
ties of all sorts of goods have been pur- 


chased by Dutch firms with the intention 
of being able to sell them to Germany 
and other central European countries. 
Such goods were bought regardless of 
price, and in large quantities. Owing to 
the worthlessness of German and Aus- 
trian exchange, a large proportion of 
these goods remain unsold, and show a 
heavy decline in value. As an instance, 
rolled oats, which were bought as high as 
40 guilders per 100 kilos, have recently 
sold as low as 18 guilders. The strike 
has had a tendency to increase prices for 
the time being, and rolled oats at the 
present time are selling at 26 guilders 
per 100 kilos, but even at this price they 
show a very heavy loss to the purchasers. 
Corn flour and all sorts of feedingstuffs 
are in a similar position. The buyers of 
these commodities made good profits dur- 
ing the war, otherwise many of them 
would now come to grief. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 

The cost of living in Holland is ex- 
ceedingly high, far more so than in Eng- 
land. Hotels, restaurants and shops of 
all kinds are very expensive, and one 
wonders how the people pay the prices 
asked. Bread cards are still used in pri- 
vate houses, but not in hotels or restau- 
rants; consequently, travellers do not 
have to secure them. Sugar, butter and 
cheese are quite plentiful, but high in 
price. 

There is undoubtedly a good deal of 
smuggling of goods of all kinds going on 
between Holland and Germany. Owing 
to the worthlessness of German money, 
large profits can be made in this trade. 
Residents of Holland, providing they can 
get passports, go to Germany and make 
numerous purchases of goods that, though 
expensive in Germany, are exceedingly 
cheap in Dutch currency, in spite of the 
fact that foreigners in Germany are 
charged several times as much as natives 
of Germany. This is also true as regards 
hotels, where two entirely separate scales 
of charges are maintained for Germans 
and foreign visitors. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





PURE FEED LAWS 


A Judicial Discussion of the Validity of 
State Laws Defining Adulteration 
of Feedingstuffs 


An important judicial precedent af- 
fecting mills goes into the law reports 
under the title of Fisher Flouring Mills 
et al. vs. Brown, 187 Pac. 399; being a 
decision of the Washington supreme 
court. The decision sustains the consti- 
tutionality of the provision of the con- 
centrated commercial feedingstuffs act, 
enacted at the 1919 session of the Wash- 
ington legislature, and limiting to 10 per 
cent the quantity of crude fiber which 
the feeds enumerated in section 1 of the 
act may lawfully contain. 

Section 1 declares that “the term ‘con- 
centrated commercial feedingstuffs, as 
used in this act, shall include linseed 
meals, coconut meats, gluten feeds, sugar 
feeds, brewers’ or distillers’ dried grains, 
malt sprouts, feeds made from ground 
cereals or by-products therefrom, includ- 
ing slaughter-house waste products when 
sold as feeds, mixed feeds, and mixed 
meals made from seeds or grains, and 
all materials of similar nature used for 
food for domestic animals, condimental 
feeds, stock feeds, and all patent proprie- 
tary or trade stock and poultry feeds for 
which nutritive value is claimed, but it 
shall not include hay or whole seeds, or 
unmixed meals made from entire grains 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, or other 
cereals, nor wheat flour or other flours.” 

Under section 3 it is provided that the 
maximum per cent of crude fiber in such 
feeds shall not exceed 10 per cent. 

Plaintiffs sued to enjoin enforcement 
of the law, alleging in their complaint 
that they manufactured feedingstuffs 
containing more than 10 per cent crude 
fiber, but that they were wholesome and 
in general use throughout the state; that 
the provision in the law limiting the 
crude fiber content is arbitrary, and vio- 
lative of all custom and precedent; that 
no other law has ever been enacted in 
any state or country making such re- 
striction, or any at all approaching it; 
that the numerous flour mills and cereal 
food factories in the state produce large 
quantities of oat by-products, wheat 
bran, wheat millfeed, barley shorts and 
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screenings, and other by-products that 
are of great value for animal feed, and 
for years, throughout the country, all 
such by-products ore been used as ani- 
mal feed by combining them with other 
wholesome feed substances; that enforce- 
ment of the clause of the law in ques- 
tion would be unreasonable, result in the 
waste of by-products, and deprive plain- 
tiffs of their constitutional right to- en- 
gage in lawful and ordinary business, as 
well as discriminate unjustly in favor of 
feeds containing 10 per cent or less of 
crude fiber, etc. 

Sustaining the constitutionality of the 
act, the court says, in the course of an 
extended opinion: 

“Since the evident purpose of the pres- 
ent act is to protect the consumer from 
what the legislature considers inferior 
articles of concentrated feedingstuffs, it 
is difficult to understand why a prohibi- 
tion against importing into the feeding- 
stuffs the baser constituent elements of 
other similar natural feeds is not ger- 
mane to the title of the act against 
adulteration, since we find that by legis- 
lative enactments, although in other acts 
upon the subject of the adulteration of 
foods, the process of abstracting in whole 
or in part the valuable contents of nat- 
ural foods is declared to constitute 
adulteration. . . . 

“Manifestly the object of the legisla- 
ture in protecting the vast and increas- 
ing number of users of concentrated 
commercial feedingstuffs in this state 
against the adulteration of the articles 
is within the police power;. and in exert- 
ing this authority it is at liberty to adopt 
such measures, having reasonable rela- 
tion to that end, as it may deem neces- 
sary to make its action effective. . . 

“Admitting that certain concentrated 
commercial feedingstuffs, as now manu- 
factured by respondents, containing crude 
fiber in excess of 10 per cent, sepa- 
rately considered. are innocuous, it does 
not necessarily follow that they may not 
be incidentally included in a prohibition 
the scope of which is regarded by the 
law-making power as essential to accom- 
plish a purpose within the power of the 
legislature. 

“Concerning the maximum allowed of 
10 per cent fiber, it is obvious upon the 
face of the provision that the legislature 
considered and determined the matter 
according to its judgment; and for us 
to hold that in doing so it transcended 
its reserved powers would constitute an 
unwarranted departure from well-under- 
stood principles.” 

One objection unsuccessfully made by 
plaintiffs to the validity of the act was 
a technical one, concerning the sufficiency 
of the title of the act as an expression of 
the subject of the law. 

A. L. H. Srreer, 





Foreign Exchange Cable Rates 

The following rates for the week ended 
April 3, as quoted by the Market Reporter 
of the Department of Agriculture, are ap- 
proximate only, as they represent the value 
of foreign moneys at New York at a certain 
hour during the day. These values fluctuate 
with the demand, which may change even 
within the hour, 

Par 
value Highest Lowest 


Countries— Corn 


Argentina ..... Peso $1.0365 $1.02 $1.017 
Belgium ..... Franc .1930 -073638 .07153 
China— 

Hongkong .Dollar -8642 -9910 .98 

Shanghai ....Tael 1.2020 1.465 1.44 
Czecho- 

Slovakia ...Krone -2026 -0139 -0135 
Denmark .....Krone .2680 -1875 -1825 
England ..... Pound 4.8665 3.985 3.86 
France ....... Franc .1930 -06978 .06734 
Germany ..... Mark -2382 0146 -0137 
Greece ....Drachma -193 -108 -109 
BORED. ove ctessce Lira .1930 05043 .04866 
, See Yen 4985 475 47 
Jugoslavia ...Krone -2026 0074 -007 
Mexico ........ Peso .4985 50375 .5025 
Netherlands Guilder .4020 -876 3675 
Norway ...... Krone -2680 -198 .192 
Polaae .scccee Mark .2382 .0068 .0064 
Roumania ...... Leu -1930 0175 0155 
Serbia ....... Dinar’ .193 -033 -0317 
Spain ..ccssece Peso -1930 1775 1745 
Sweden ...... Krona -2680 .219 214 
Switzerland ..Franc -1930 -17794 .17482 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to April 10, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

-— Output, -—Exports—, 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 

Minneapolis ...11,419 10,459 233 970 
rere 343 239 ae 

Duluth-Superior 320 574 “oe ose 

Outside mills .. 6,556 7,628 20 234 


sceere 18,638 


1,204 





Totals 18,900 253 
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~ LOSS OF MR. HOOVER TO DEMOCRATS 





His Alignment With Republicans Adds to Mystery of Who Is Likely to Be 
the Democratic Standard-Bearer—A Survey of the 
Available Democratic Material 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 17—Now 
that Hoover has removed himself from 
the calculations of the Democratic party, 
who will gain the nomination at the San 
Francisco convention? 

With impenetrable silence at the White 
House on matters political, and only a 
—_ avowed candidate of standing 

g an open fight for the nomina- 
tion, it is not an easy task to pick the 
Democratic standard-bearer. Here are 
some “straws” tossing about in the politi- 
cal winds. At this time “straws” are the 


onl des. 

wil President Wilson seek a_ third 
term? That is the keystone of the Demo- 
cratic situation. It makes the Demo- 
cratic problem a “quadratic equation.” 
To guess ahead about Frisco, one must 
first guess about Wilson. 

There are probably three or four men 
who know the President’s political plans. 
Their lips have been sealed. Recently 
Homer S. Cummings, chairman of the 
Democratic national committee, admitted 
that he had a very definite idea on the 
subject but that “the subject was ta- 
booed.” “If I made a statement on the 
third-term question,” said Mr. Cum- 
mings, “the chances are great that it 
would be misunderstood. I would have 
to make other statements. I would be 
drawn into controversy. For the present 
I must decline to discuss the matter.” 

This was not an illuminating statement. 
If Mr. Cummings had announced the 
President would be a candidate for re- 
election, he might well have met contro- 
versy in the shape of the strong preju- 
dice against the third-term principle. If 
he had said the President would not be a 
candidate, but that he felt it necessary 
to maintain silence at this time in order 
to retain “his hold” and exercise his 
proper influence over the San Francisco 
convention, Mr. Cummings would have 
similarly invited controversy. The 
“straws,” however, seem to point to the 
latter proposition. 

Would Attorney General Palmer be 
making the open fight for the nomination 
without some assurance that the Presi- 
dent would not be in the field against 
him? Would the President permit Mr. 
Palmer to remain in high office while he 
is making the contest? Would former 
Secretary of the Treasury William Gibbs 
McAdoo be worrying about the Palmer 
campaign if the President was to run 
for the third term? All the odds seem 
to lie against President Wilson’s can- 
didacy, and not least of these is his con- 
tinuing ill health. 


PALMER AND MC ADOO 


With the President eliminated as a 
candidate, only two men have thus far 
loomed up as serious possibilities. These 
are Attorney General Palmer and for- 
mer Secretary McAdoo, the latter still 
claiming the safeguards of a receptive 
but inactive candidacy. 

Mr. Palmer has gained the advantage 
of a man who began training early. He 
has also enjoyed the advantage of a pow- 
erful federal machinery operating in his 
interest, and he has had no seeming 
compunction in availing himself of this 
advantage. He has been unwaveringly 
loyal to the President, and he has more 
friends in the organization councils of 
the Democratic party than has Mr. Wil- 
son himself. 

But Democratic politicians are not blind 
to the rising Republican tide. They real- 
ize that, to win, they must have a com- 
manding man at the van. They appre- 
ciate that their candidate must have per- 
sonality that will strike a responsive 
chord in the popular imagination; that he 
must be a positive character in public 
life who can point to accomplishments, 
who can campaign, who can make an at- 
tractive report of the Wilson steward- 
ship and, withal, carry the battle to the 
Republican party. 

ttorney General Palmer does not 
measure up to these requirements. His 
record in public office has been one of 
colorless negotiation. To be sure, he has 
done many creditable things, but in- 


variably by way of compromise. His 
opportunity, politically speaking, has lain 
in the path of “trust-busting,” and, un- 
fortunately for him, though probably to 
the advantage of the country, he has not 
been as attorney general a “trust-bust- 
or.” 

That Mr. Palmer is alive to his political 
shortcomings is evidenced by the panicky 
efforts he has made during the past few 
weeks to create capital out of the cost- 
of-living issue. Here again, however, he 
has lacked the dash that invites political 
preferment. He has not assailed the 
profiteers; he has not practiced dema- 
goguery of politics; rather has he sought 
to educate the public along sane lines to 
depress meat prices, for example, by 
boycotting the expensive cuts. 

All considered, the Palmer boom for 
president is the obvious product of or- 
ganization and machinery. There is lit- 
tle if any spontaneity in it. It will make 
a showing at San Francisco, but if the 
Democratic nomination is worth anything 
Palmer probably will not get it. 


“SAFETY FIRST’ GAME 


Despite the “safety first” game that 
Secretary McAdoo is playing, it is nev- 
ertheless the fact that he today appeals 
more to both rank and file of the Demo- 
cratic party than any other man who has 
been mentioned. 

McAdoo was counted the best execu- 
tive in President Wilson’s cabinet when 
he was Secretary of the Treasury. All 
that Palmer lacks in color and “punch,” 
McAdoo possesses. Moreover, the Presi- 
dent’s son-in-law has displayed a curious 
ability to gain standing in the several 
and diverse schools of Democracy that 
have sprung up under Wilson. 

McAdoo has no illusions about the 
League of Nations, and yet he could 
stand for Americanizing reservations 
without bringing curses on his head from 
the President or the latter’s idolaters. 
McAdoo could be wet or dry, as the oc- 
casion demanded. He could probably 
exhaust the political possibilities of a 
Democratic platform, such as will be 
drafted at San Francisco, more effective- 
ly than any other candidate. He could 
be statesman or demagogue, as the exig- 
encies demanded. 

The fact that McAdoo is not yet an 
avowed entrant in the race will not be 
such a serious disadvantage, after all. 
He is, with the single exception of the 
President, the best-advertised man in the 
Democratic party. When he was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and later as di- 
rector general of railroads, there were 
few publicity “bets” overlooked by Mr. 
McAdoo. The advertisers of “Ivory 
Soap” or “Cream of Wheat” were “pik- 
ers” by comparison with Uncle Sam’s 
advertisement of William Gibbs McAdoo. 
Not the remotest section of the land was 
denied McAdoo in one way or another, 
and he was impressed by repetition until 
his name became a household word. 

Then, while the mental association with 
the word “McAdoo” was still agreeable, 
Mr. McAdoo withdrew from the hurly- 
burly of politics just about in time to 
avoid becoming a target for the Republi- 
can party. In private life he has en- 
joyed an immunity from criticism which 
has not been the lot of his father-in-law. 
In this particular he has had the “edge” 
on all other candidates now in the field. 
Moreover, his absence has relieved the 
public mind of the fatigue that might 
well have followed “too much McAdoo.” 

In brief, Mr. McAdoo gained all that 
was to be gained out of association with 
President Wilson during the war, and he 
suffered little if any of the disagree- 
abilities which came when folks began 
to count the cost, grumble about things 
in general, and lose their faith in Wood- 
row Wilson. Today McAdoo stands pre- 
eminent as Democratic candidate, even 
though he is not yet an avowed aspirant. 


OTHER POSSIBILITIES 


Among the others who have been men- 
tioned with a seriousness that gives them 
some standing in the contest are Gov- 


ernor Cox, of Ohio, Governor Edwards, 
of New Jersey, and the irrepressible 
William Jennings Bryan. There are 
other favorite son candidates, Hitchcock 
in Nebraska and Hoke Smith in Georgia, 
for example, but this is more by way of 
compliment than serious consideration 
for the White House. 

If the “wet” issue were to be laid down 
in clear-cut fashion by the San Fran- 
cisco convention, perhaps Cox or Ed- 
wards might figure as serious possibilities. 

Both parties, when they approach the 
task of drafting a liquor plank,—and it 
is probable there will be some kind of 
liquor plank in both platforms,—are go- 
ing to call in their experts in equivoca- 
tion. The result is going to be a declara- 
tion which will permit party candidates 
to talk prohibition in Nebraska and beer 
and light wines in Massachusetts and 
New Jersey. McAdoo or Palmer could 
do that kind of talking better than Cox 
or Edwards. 

During the past few weeks the Demo- 
cratic politicians have been seeing hope- 
ful signs. These have comprised largely 
Republican internecine warfare and a 
few blunders thrown in to show the op- 
position how far the Republican party 
can proceed to handicap itself and yet 
win the next elections. If Republicans 
continue to put their own house in as 
bad order as possible, by the time the 
conventions arrive a Democratic candi- 
date may have a fighting chance. Then 
it will be a case of McAdoo or Palmer, 
with Mr. Wilson cheering both candi- 
dates but contenting himself with hay- 
ing his say about the platform. 

On the other hand, if Republican stock 
rises appreciably meantime until it be- 
comes apparent that a Republican land- 
slide is inevitable, there may be an alto- 
gether different turn to the Democratic 
situation. In that event, it is entirely 
conceivable that neither Mr. McAdoo nor 
Mr. Palmer will be disposed to place 
their heads on the political chopping- 
block. Mr. McAdoo in particular is not 
given to much sentimentality. He has 
been on the losing end in one or two 
matters, and he knows that the fate of 
the loser is usually oblivion. At least 
political parties do not turn to losers, 
not even Bryan, when there’s a chance to 
win. And of course this is not the last 
presidential election to be held in the 
United States, and Mr. McAdoo is still 
a young man. 

If Democratic politicians conclude that 
there is small chance to win this year, the 
Frisco convention may find a respectable 
“dark horse” to lead the party to slaugh- 
ter. Indeed, it may again confer that 
honor on William Jennings Bryan. 

A Tammany politician, discussing the 
views of Charlie Murphy, the New York 
City Democratic boss, about politics, with 
usual frankness a few days ago said: 

“Tammany, why, of course, Murphy 
has his candidates and his platform.” 

Then, under persistent questioning, the 
Tammany man divulged under pledge of 
deepest secrecy that the candidates were 
“Bryan and William Randolph Hearst,” 
and the platform, “If we must be licked, 
why not with these boys?” 

Summing up the Democratic situation 
on the premise that Wilson will not run, 
and that McAdoo will run, it looks as 
though the latter would get the “crown” 
at Frisco if the “going looks good.” If, 
on the contrary, Democracy faces a for- 
lorn hope, the nomination may go a-beg- 
ging to Bryan or to some one drafted by 
President Wilson to carry the League of 
Nations issue to the ballot-box. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





Hongkong Flour Market 


Consul General George E. Anderson, 
Hongkong, reports that the difficulty the 
Hongkong trade field had in securing 
supplies of flour during 1919 is reflected 
in the official statistics of the import and 
export office of the Hongkong govern- 
ment for the year. These figures give 
the first comparative official returns on 
wheat flour ever had in the colony and 
are particularly interesting in respect to 
the ultimate destination of the large im- 
ports of flour from all over the world 
which come into the port and are thence 
distributed. The effects of world food 
shortage and the indirect effects of the 
war otherwise are reflected in the re- 
turns, which therefore cannot be con- 
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sidered normal, The volume of the trace 
is far below pre-war records. 

The total imports for the year 1919 
short tons, tle 
equivalent of 2,135,554 bags, and valucd 
at $5,393,720 at the normal exchan:e 
value of the pound sterling, compared 
with imports of 21,987 short tons, thie 
equivalent of 897,070 bags, valued |t 
$2,121,759, at the same rate of exchan:e 
for the pound sterling, in 1918. These 
imports are still small as compared wiih 
imports of well toward 6,000,000 bags : f 
flour coming into the port and nearly a’! 
from the United States, which former! y 
was the yearly record. 

In the past year the United Stats 
came into the returns with 768 tons, tle 
equivalent of 31,340 bags. These wei: 
largely experimental shipments to tr. 
American flour in the market at hig) 
prices in competition with cheaper low- 
er grade flours. 

The supplies for the past year have 
been almost altogether Chinese and Au.- 
tralian, in about equal parts. Japa 
dropped out of the trade almost con - 
pletely. 

The origin of the imports of wheat 
flour is indicated in the following. table, 
in short tons: 





Country of origin— 1918 1913 
CRIMD ccvccecccccccnsevere 11,477 25,22 
SOME céccesrvccvrenecestese 1,421 
CWmateR Bitte cc cccccccccse § ccece 7 
DEES 45.004 % by wit RO eC KS< 9,076 26,3 
Other countries ........... 13 1 

Totals ccccccccsvcceccces 21,987 52,3 


One explanation for the comparative) 
small volume of the flour trade into an! 
out of Hongkong for the past few years 
has been the fact that, with so large a 
portion of the supplies coming from 
north and central China, it is cheaper for 
the mills to ship direct to the South 
China ports instead of to Hongkong and 
thence to the ports in the vicinity of 
Hongkong—the export tax imposed up- 
on Chinese flour exported to foreign 
countries being the most influential fac- 
tor in the matter. There have also been 
large direct shipments of flour froin 
Shanghai to Singapore and the Dutch 
East Indies, which have also cut into the 
Hongkong trade. Hongkong’s trade dur- 
ing the past year was almost as good with 
Indo-China as it was with the districts 
in its immediate vicinity in China, and 
in 1918 its trade with Indo-China was 
greater than its trade with South China. 

The total exports of flour from thie 
colony in 1919 amounted to 41,486 short 
tons, the equivalent of 1,692,629 bags, 
valued at normal sterling exchange at 
$4,434,692. These shipments compare 
with exports of 16,600 short tons, the 
equivalent of 677,280 bags, and valued 
at $1,210,184 at normal sterling ex- 
change in 1918. The destination of ex- 
ports of wheat flour in short tons is giv- 
en below: 








Destination— 1918 1919 
CRIBS. cscecccccesecsetesse 5,218 16,136 
Indo-China ° 7,842 11,040 
Philippines 136 3,506 
HOME cevccecsccvcsese ee 1,576 4,234 
Straits Settlements ....... 351 5,316 
United Kingdom .......... ose 704 
Other destination ......... 1,477 550 

TOCA 2c ccceccsctescvivs 16,600 41,486 


The shipments of flour to Great Brit- 
ain last year were the first exports of 
wheat products from the Far East to 
Europe on a commercial basis, so far as 
records show. The various countrics 
which drew upon Hongkong for sonic 
supplies of flour were the Dutch Ea:t 
Indies, South Sea Islands, Mauritiu., 
British Borneo, and other outlying plac: ; 
to which trade in normal years is ofte1 
quite extensive. 





Montana Irrigation Legislation 
Great Farts, Mont., April 17.—Mon- 
tana voters will be asked to pass upon 
an irrigation law at the November elec- 
tion. A measure will be initiated b~ 
petition, as the result of a recent con 
ference at Helena of advocates of irriga- 
tion from all sections of the state. I: 
is to be a law providing for special irri 
gation districts along more workabl: 
lines than now obtain under the statute. 
The state is well organized for such « 
campaign, and there is no sentimen 
against the plan, as the law will provid: 
for payment of such improvement by th: 
districts affected, only, so that those no 

wanting irrigation need not have it. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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TOKYO’S STOCK EXCHANGE 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By Rospert H. Moutton 


New York Stock Exchange has the 
tion of being a very exciting place 
all circumstances, and particularly 
se occasions when something un- 
in the way of trading is going 
t compared with the Tokyo Ex- 
it basks in an atmosphere of 
Even the Chicago Board of Trade 
pit, which is celebrated as a noise- 
‘has nothing on this institution 
t comes to making the welkin ring. 
ies on the Tokyo Exchange are 
vith the fingers much the same as 
exchanges of this country. But 
ition to yelling and sawing the 
Tokyo brokers clap their hands, 
hand-clappers they are certainly 
ons of the world. 
Japanese characters, which may 
on the walls in the accompanying 
raph, represent prices, and the 
men on the platform facing the 
ire recording prices. Telegraphic 
nications are received much the 
is ours, and the prices are re- 
| constantly on the tickers. Every 
carries a fan, and during the 
days large cakes of ice are placed 
here about the trading floor in 
icles made for the purpose. 
prices as they are hung up are 
on red, white and blue boards, 


color representing something; for 


e, a red board is a quotation of 
y before. Pit traders record their 
ises and sales in books, and not 


rds. Most of the traders wear 


black kimonos, but the recorders of prices 
are dressed in the European costume. 
Exchanges for trading were estab- 
lished in Japan as far back as 350 years 
ago, the first being at Osaka. They dealt 
in rice, but afterwards in oil, gold and 
silver. At first the imperial government 
paid no attention to the exchanges, of 
which there are now 48 in Japan. But 
abuses will grow where men meet to 
trade, and laws of control were enacted. 
Trades at first were confined strictly to 
the merchandise, but in 1878 the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange introduced trading in 
“futures,” and it has been very success- 


ful. 


First Federal Foreign Bankers 

Application for the first charter for 
a foreign banking association to be 
formed under the provisions of the Edge 
bill was filed on Jan. 15, 1920. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, after due consid- 
eration, has approved this application, 
and issued a preliminary permit for or- 
ganization under the name of the First 
Federal Foreign Banking Association. 

It is expected that the bank will be 
prepared to do business about the first 
of June. Temporary offices for organi- 
zation purposes will be with Aldred & 
Co., 40 Wall Street, New York. The 
name of the president will be announced 
later. 

The First Federal Foreign Banking 
Association will have a capital of $2,- 
100,000, evidenced by 21,000 shares of a 


par value of $100 per share, 1,000 of 
which will be founders’ or managers’ 
Shares. The stock has all been under- 
written at $105 per share, and there will 
be none offered to the public. 

The following banks and financial 
houses, on behalf of manufacturers in 
their respective localities, are associated 
in the organization: 

Aldred & Co., New York; Bank of the 
Manhattan Co., N York; The New 
York Trust Co., New York; The Liberty 
National Bank, New York; Tucker, An- 
thony & Co., New York and Boston; 
Citizens’ Commercial Trust Co., Buffalo; 
American Trust Co., Boston; Merchants’ 
National Bank, Worcester; Chicopee Na- 
tional Bank, Springfield, Mass; Commer- 
cial Trust Co., Philadelphia; The First 
Bridgeport National Bank, Bridgeport. 


Sixty-Day Sales Contracts 


Bulletin No. 220 to members of the 
Millers’ National Federation states: 

“A bulletin issued by the United States 
Grain Corporation, under date of April 
1, 1920, removes the restriction in sec- 
tion ‘seventh’ of the agreement between 
the Grain Corporation and flour millers 
(Form 1585-B), which limited delivery 
to 60 days from date of contract. 

“While the publication of this notice 
relieves millers of the necessity of limit- 
ing sales to 60 days, it is urged that 
millers continue to observe that portion 
of the agreement containing this limita- 
tion, pending further negotiations on the 
subject between the chairman of the 
Millers’ Advisory Committee and the 
Grain Corporation. 

“It is conceded that the limitation of 
sales to 60 days, by regulation of the 


A View of the Stock Exchange, Tokyo, Japan 
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Food Administration and later by the 
Grain Corporation, has done much to 
correct a practice that was detrimental 
to the best interests of the industry. It 
is hoped, therefore, that millers will con- 
tinue voluntarily to observe the 60-day 
limitation on sales, and not lose the bene- 
fit of this constructive policy that has 
been in force since the formation of the 
Food Administration.” 


British Food Controller Appointed 


Lonpon, Ena., March 31.—The ap- 
pointment of C. A. McCurdy as British 
food controller was announced a few days 
ago. Mr. McCurdy has been acting as 
parliamentary secretary to the ministry 
of food for some time, and since the re- 
tirement of Mr. Roberts, the late food 
controller, has been looking after the 
work of the food department. He is 
member of Parliament for Northampton 
but, owing to his new official position, the 
seat will have to be recontested. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Elevator Company Gets Judgment 


Great Faris, Mont., April 17.—The 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Fife, Mont., 
has just been awarded a judgment 
against the Fidelity & Deposit Co., of 
Maryland, for $7,980, because of the fail- 
ure of the Globe Construction Co. to car- 
ry out the terms of its contract in build- 
ing an elevator at Fife in 1916. The 
construction company failed, and several 
claims against the building for material 
had to be paid by the elevator company, 
which had required a surety bond from 
the builders. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE IN GERMANY 





Review of General Situation by American Consul—Prospects for 1920 
Crop Considered Fairly Good—Farm Labor Problem 
Complicated by 8-Hour Day 


Consul Frederick Simpson, on duty 
with the American Commission in Ber- 
lin, makes the following report to the 
Department of State concerning the con- 
dition of agriculture in Germany: 

The chief grain crops of Germany are 
rye, wheat, and oats. The pre-war crops 
amounted to about 12,250,000 tons of 
rye, 4,650,000 of wheat, and 9,750,000 of 
oats annually, The annual production of 
potatoes averaged about 55,000,000 tons, 
and beet sugar was produced annually 
to the extent of 2,632,282 tons. 

During the war the shortage of labor, 
fertilizers, and work animals caused a 
gradual decline of yields. These same 
influences were also felt throughout 1919, 
when average crops were even somewhat 
lighter than in 1918, as is shown in the 
following table of yields, in tons: 


Crop— 1918 1919 
,  . ers 2,336,896 2,169,139 
EES O66 ce ctderees 190,781 145,499 
DE SGEAGs bees ease ees 6,676,304 6,100,444 
0 PST TTT ee 2,035,830 1,910,363 
LeeLee eee Te 4,381,222 4,493,688 
Buckwheat .......... 42,807 50,655 
WD oe vicccsccvccccces 88,198 109,698 
BED stwseccdceccencd 12,354 11,443 
Lentils and vetches .. 39,945 44,519 
Common beans ...... 87,351 108,563 
Potatoes .......006. 24,744,163 21,449,186 
Sugar beets ......... 8,611,006 5,817,817 
Beets (root) ........ 18,813,634 16,877,520 
TMPRIBS wc ccccccccccs 5,785,001 6,277,028 
PPT Cree 1,551,570 1,241,710 
White cabbage ...... 1,814,741 1,096,997 
GRIGMS occcsccccceccs 142,838 94,342 
CIOVOP .cccccccccccce 5,929,908 8,355,427 
BOREOUMO wives ivcvccee 1,050,759 968,126 
BEEN. 54 640 46b0'e 60-000 19,650,897 20,610,735 


In 1914 about 2,700,000 tons of raw 
beet sugar were produced; in 1918 this 
tonnage declined to 1,350,000, and the 
1919 crop (not all as yet gathered and 
manufactured, because of labor and fuel 
shortage) is expected to be about 800,000 
tons, 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF FEEDSTUFFS 

During thé last generation more and 
more of Germany’s agricultural popula- 
tion left the farms to find work in the 
factories, and with the growth of popula- 
tion the country imported each year more 
and more grain, etc., from abroad. In 
1913 it imported 2,500,000 tons of wheat 
and about 500,000 of rye, and exported 
about 900,000 tons of home-grown rye 
and about 500,000 of wheat not particu- 
larly adapted to home use. Besides these 
imports of wheat and rye, it imported 
about 7,500,000 tons of various stock 
feeds; for example, 3,000,000 tons of 
feed barley from Russia, 1,000,000 tons 
of corn from North and South America, 
1,500,000 tons of bran, and about 1,500,- 
000 tons of various kinds of oil cake, and 
an additional 1,000,000 tons of oil seed. 
The oil seeds imported consisted mainly 
of cotton, sunflower, and rape. 

Since the armistice Germany has ob- 
tained from abroad, under an arrange- 
ment with the entente, about 800,000 tons 
of wheat, flour, rye, beans, and barley, of 
which about 600,000 came from North 
America and 200,000 from Argentina. In 
December, 1919, Germany again began to 
buy wheat from Argentina, but because 
of financial difficulties, only a limited 
quantity—something less than 200,000 
tons (which is now afloat)—was pur- 
chased. 

Russia, whose markets are still closed 
to Germany, was the principal source of 
grain supply before the war, contribut- 
ing about 50 per cent of all Germany’s 
rain imports. During the last year be- 
ore the war Germany bought 36 per 
cent of its imported wheat from Russia, 
23 per cent from North America, 20 per 
cent from Argentina, and most of the 
remainder from Roumania and Austria; 
40 per cent of pre-war imports of corn 
came from Argentina, and 60 per cent 
from North America. 

Roumania is not now exporting to Ger- 
many; the wheat crop there is reported 
short, but there is said to be a surplus of 
other grains. Because of the more favor- 
able exchange situation, Germany could 
buy wheat much more advantageously 
from near-by Russia and Roumania if 
these markets were open. 

The German government’s food experts 


state that Germany’s crop agg. nes for 
1920 are fairly good, making allowances 
for deterioration of soil through under- 
fertilization during the war, shortage of 
work animals, and labor unrest. The 
farm labor situation is complicated be- 
cause of the spread of the eight-hour 
plan. The ministry of agriculture is 
supporting the idea of a federation of 
farm laborers on the eight-hour basis. 
This plan is opposed by the farmers. 
Work horses on the farms are estimat- 
ed to be short 20 per cent of pre-war 
figures; there is an estimated 40 per cent 
shortage of cows and steers. The short- 
age of pigs is felt most keenly of all, as 
it is estimated that there are now in all 
Germany less than 8,000,000 swine, as 
against 25,341,272 in 1914. The number 
of pigs, however, is increasing faster than 
the gain in horses and cattle. According 


-to published government statistics, the 


horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and poultry 
in Germany did not decrease materially 
during the first two years of the war; 
swine, however, decreased from 25,341,272 
on Dec. 1, 1914, to 17,000,000 by Dec. 1, 
1916; on this latter date there were in 
Germany about 21,000,000 cattle, 5,000,- 
000 sheep, 3,300,000 horses and mules, 
4,000,000 goats, and something over 65,- 
000,000 fowls. 

On the date of this writing [Feb. 14, 
1920] the German government’s food 
commissioners are making earnest efforts 
to exchange potash or other German 
products for American corn (to the 
amount of several hundred thousand 
tons), with which to build up Germany’s 
swine industry. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Before the war, wheat sold in Germany 
for about 200 marks ($47.60) per ton and 
rye for about 165 marks ($39.27). To- 
day the German government’s food com- 
mission is paying 800 marks per ton for 
wheat and 700 marks for rye. Because 
of the depreciated mark, these prices 
(which include a premium for quick de- 
livery) do not appeal to the German 
farmers, who are aware that wheat is 
selling in adjacent neutral countries for 
considerably higher prices. 

For example, at today’s exchange 
wheat sells in the Netherlands at the 
rate of 11,000 marks per ton. Therefore, 
to secure delivery of certain stocks of 
grain which are still being held back by 
farmers in Prussia and Saxony, the gov- 
ernment expects soon to increase its 
prices. Premiums for quick delivery will 
probably be abolished, but a minimum 
price guaranteed in order to encourage 
agriculture; it is not decided as yet 
whether potatoes will be thrown open 
to free trade, or whether minimum 
prices will also be fixed by the govern- 
ment, 

Eighty per cent of Germany’s agri- 
cultural area is farmed by peasants, who 
work tracts up to 250 acres; the break- 
ing up of the large estates is increasing 
these small holdings. The last census 
showed 3,378,509 farms of 5 acres or 
less in Germany; 1,600,277 of 5 to 12 
acres; 1,065,539 of 12 to 50 acres; 262,- 
191 of 50 to 250 acres; and 23,566 of 
more than 250 acres. A few large farms 
devoted exclusively to agriculture sel- 
dom run more than 15,000 acres; most 
of the big estates consist largely of 
forest areas. Posen and West Prussia, 
now separated from Germany, contain 
many of these larger afforested estates. 

Most of the agricultural land in Ger- 
many is farmed by the owners; there is 
no considerable tenant class, as known in 
America. If land is let, the tenant pays 
cash rent and provides his own imple- 
ments and work animals. 

A peculiar factor in the farm labor 
supply of Germany in years gone by was 
the 200,000 or more Russian and Polish 
peasants who migrated to the agricultur- 
al districts of Germany each spring, 
worked in the fields throughout the crop 
season, and then returned home; this 
large group formed a distinct body of 
aqvledkores laborers who, since the war, 


no longer figure prominently in Ger- 
many’s agricultural activity. 
LOSS OF ACREAGE 

Before the war, Germany’s 25,000 co- 
operative societies among farmers showed 
a membership of about 2,500,000 persons; 
about 49 per cent of German soil was de- 
voted to crops and vineyards, 16 per cent 
to meadows and pastures, 25 per cent to 
forests, and about 10 per cent lay idle. 
Under the terms of the peace treaty, 
Germany lost an agrarian population 
about as follows: Alsace-Lorraine, 340,- 
000; Posen, 480,000; West Prussia, 300,- 
000; parts of East Prussia, 60,000; mak- 
ing a total of 1,180,000 rural population. 
Should the plebescites in East Prussia, 
Silesia, and Schleswig-Holstein go against 
Germany, they will entail an additional 
loss of agrarian population amounting 
to about 470,000, 

In normal times, Posen and West 
Prussia produced a considerable surplus 
of potatoes, grain, and cattle, now no 
longer available as a part of Germany’s 
production. In the future the most im- 
portant agricultural districts in Germany 
will be the beet-sugar and grain-growing 
provinces of Lower Silesia and Saxony. 

A distinct hindrance to the re-estab- 
lishment of agricultural activity on. a 
normal basis is also the shortage of har- 
ness, farm vehicles and implements, ma- 
chines, fuel for farm tractors, materials 
for machine repairs, and clothing, foot- 
wear, and food for laborers. In the beet- 
sugar fields about Breslau many steam 
plows are now working, inasmuch as the 
natural coal supply is near at hand; in 
other parts of Germany steam tractors 
are idle because the means of fuel trans- 
portation are shut off. 

The production and distribution of the 
1920 crop will also be adversely affected 
by the shortage of work animals, labor, 
food, fuel, and clothing. The war not 
only stripped the country of work ani- 
mals and laborers, but its psychologic re- 
action on those workmen who survived 
the campaigns was such that thousands 
now crowd the cities, some subsisting with 
the help of the government dole, and 
others preferring to seek labor among 
the crowds in factories, on railroads, in 
mines, and otherwise, rather than to re- 
turn to the farms. This tendency is in- 
creased by the refusal of the farmers to 
grant the eight-hour day and the con- 
tinued low wages offered—in places as 
low as three and four marks per day, 
with food and lodging. At this wage a 
farm laborer cannot clothe even himself, 
to say nothing of his family, owing to 
the rise in the price of clothing conse- 
quent on the decline of the mark. 


CONFERENCES ON FARM CONDITIONS 
fruit- 


ses- 


Various societies of farmers, 
growers, and stock-raisers were in 
sion during February in Berlin for the 
purpose of discussing with the central 
government the problems of labor, legis- 
lation, and fertilizers. The conflict of 
interests between the city and rural popu- 
lation of Germany is manifested in the 
conferences lately held between the 
farmers and the directors of the Kali- 
syndikat in an effort to determine what 
percentage of Germany’s potash produc- 
tion might be exported and what per- 
centage should be retained for the fer- 
tilizing of Germany’s own farms. Dis- 
agreement was also present in the con- 
ference between the government’s price- 
fixing agencies and the farmers who still 
have certain stocks of grain on hand. 

Notwithstanding the decline in Ger- 
many’s agricultural population, the coun- 
try has, by a marvelous system of inten- 
sive cultivation and soil stimulation, 
maintained a high position among the 
agrarian countries of the world; this is 
the more remarkable when the inferior 
rocky and sandy nature of much of the 
soil is taken into consideration. Ger- 
many’s pre-war favorable crop returns 
were due to the general spread of scien- 
tific methods and the increasing liberal 
use of chemical manures. Germany alone 
normally uses as much potash salts as all 
the rest of the farming world together. 
No other country anywhere has done 
more to stimulate the spread of scientic 
agricultural knowledge; more than 100,- 
000 agricultural students were attending 
the various universities, training schools 
and evening classes at the outbreak of 
the war. And in normal times Germany’s 
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annual production of wheat, barley, cat- 
tle, pigs, milk, ete., amounted to nearly 
$2,000,000,000 annually. ; 
During the fuel famine consequent op 
the war the forests also proved their im. 
portance by contributing much necded 
fuel. For decades before the war no 
forests were destroyed in Germany, and 
many a large tract of otherwise un))ro- 
ductive land was afforested. Abou! 50 
per cent of all these forests belony to 
the state or to municipalities, and their 
pre-war value was estimated at some- 
thing near $2,000,000,000, on which a re- 
turn of 31% per cent was realized through 
carefully selected cutting. 


Germany—Crops and Acreage 
Department of Agriculture estimate of 
the grain crops of Germany, exclusive of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1916-19, and of all o her 
ceded territory in 1919, by calendar yé irs, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
1919...... 79,701 240,161 87,742 309 587 
oo eee 90,330 315,301 103,720 322.475 
SMEs +i¥ 0 81,791 274,677 89,886 249 964 
1 See 110,207 350,486 126,080 477 315 
ot See 141,676 360,310 114,077 24 
oo eee 145,944 410,477 144,125 
oo ee 171,076 481,169 168,709 
1912...... 160,223 456,599 159,924 
tS ee 149,410 427,775 145,132 
PARE 141,883 413,802 133,330 
ee 137,999 446,763 160,551 

EARLIER FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES 

1904-8.... 137,357 392,010 142,739 634.035 
1899-1903. 129,652 352,640 144,503 501,070 
1894-98... 123,450 300,532 126,431 430.517 
1889-93... 103,653 250 105,332 321.231 
1884-88... 96,450 230,7 103,816 308.841 
1879-83... 85 220,775 98,125 282.384 





United Kingdom—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of the United Kingdom, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats 3arley 
SSP ree -- 71,457 207,898 59,294 
BROCE eee 95,902 254,810 6 4 
BURT S60 s pas nntceee 66,350 214,728 59,290 
| Sere 61,659 176,049 54,568 
ROSBaccccaceeesees 76,244 184,092 48,376 
BORG s eevcvecdecees 64,356 180,241 66 
MOS. wo cccccccvece 58,441 180,647 67,778 
BOBS. cocvcsocsvcce 59,162 180,266 60,112 
BOERS cavers cnrcnce 66,289 177,170 59,649 





Bulgaria—Crops 
of Agriculture estimates of 
calendar 


Department 
the grain crops of Bulgaria, by 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1918.. - oeues 4,427 7,094 8,144 
1917.. | | rere ns 6,901 11,980 17,78 
1916.. 27,764 7,372 5,306 10,037 17,471 
1915.. 36,940 9,545 7,107 11,848 29,821 
1914.. 25,979 8,080 7,255 9,217 30,901 
1913.. 61,256 10,125 9,401 13,891 33,200 
1912.. 44, 8,707 8,422 12,440 28,475 
1911.. 48,000 10,421 8,992 12,390 30,589 





Sweden—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 








the grain crops of Sweden, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
0 Pee ee 9,509 70,589 22,365 12,892 
ere 9,003 57,880 19,793 11,670 
rrr 6,864 67,142 14,080 11,760 
OC ee 8,979 93,089 22,929 14,621 
BORD) 0468005 9,170 91,311 23,133 14,254 
AOLG. concede 8,472 52,557 27,599 12,195 
| POPE 7,800 86,000 22,000 17,000 
PER vasdcece 7,832 75,900 23,323 13,660 
BOER ecccccee 7,945 63,462 23,825 13,72 
Roumania—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Roumania, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Flax- 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats seed 
1919.. 60,253 3,532 11,756 14,166 1 
1916.. 78,520 -+-+ 380,038 28,936 ‘ 
1915.. 89,241 2,911 28,688 29,054 34 
1914.. 49,270 1,959 25,505 25,015 5 
1913.. 83,236 3,711 27,339 35,138 569 
1912.. 88,924 3,583 21,294 20,774 2 
1911.. 93,723 4,989 26,157 26,222 2 
1910.. 110,760 7,884 29,358 29,647 2 
1909.. 56,750 3,090 19,955 25,945 5 
India—Crops and Acreage 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 


the grain crops of British India, by cr p 


years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxse od 
Pit: A | Sees eee ee Shee 
1917-18... 870,421 155,307 92,680 20,60 
1916-17... 382,069 155,447 93,760 21,040 
1915-16... 323,008 147,653 80,000 19,010 
1914-15... 376,731 142,847 82,200 15,830 
1913-14... 312,032 125,113 82,400 16,448 
1912-18... 362,693 ...... 87,240 21,5 :4 
RORA-28.5. SFOCIR acscne ~ ceres 26,52 
ROTOR2. 6: BVEBER coccve césec 22,544 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wheat acreage of India, including sone 
of the native states, in acres (000’s omitted : 
1919-20 1918-19 1917- 


mo 








Northwest Frontier ... 905 872 1,2 
P| tree ee 116 114 1:4 
United Provinces ...... 6,500 5,444 7,156 
| a ee eee ,372 8,536 11,68 
Central Pr. and Berar. 3,228 2,881 3,9°1 
Bombay and Sind 1,610 1,397 3,112 
Bihar and Orissa ..... 1,147 965 1,2°4 
Central India ......... 2,700 2,296 4,153 
Other provinces ....... 1,851 2,259 2,720 
WOR cs ccwicvescves 27,429 23,764 35,316 
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April 21, 1920 
ARGENTINE WHEAT PRICES 


Quotations in Paper Currency Cause Confu- 
sion—Quotation of 204% Pesos Means $1.95 
per Bu—Latest Crop Forecast 


The recent cables regarding the high 
levels reached by Argentine wheat have 
caused considerable confusion in this 
country, owing to the fact that there is 
a great difference in value between Ar- 
gentine gold and Argentine paper. The 
Argentine gold peso is worth at par 
964%,c in United States money, 
and currently quoted at about that 
valu The Argentine paper peso, on 
the other hand, is usually not quoted 
abro.d at all, as it has no direct value 
in foreign business. It fluctuates great- 
ly, |ut for statistical purposes is gen- 
: estimated in Argentina as worth 


abou! 


Tai 

aid, hich, at current British exchange 
rates. would be approximately 35c. 
Near'y all Argentine flour and grain 


quol.tions are given in this paper cur- 
renc’, denoted by the symbol m/n fol- 
lowing the figures. The unit of weight 
is 100 kilos, or 220.4 Ibs. 

hus the cable of April 13 which quot- 
ed gentine wheat at Buenos Aires at 
abou! $20.50 m/n per 100 kilos meant 
an «)proximate value, in United States 
units, of $1.95 per bu. On the same 
basis, the quotations on barletta wheat 


for -xport at Buenos Aires from Jan. 
1 to March 4, 1920, work out as fol- 
lows. per bu: 

Ma @ seves $1.67 Jan. 29 ....+e0- $1.35 
Fel G e<séabes 1.51 Jan. 22 ...-e0e 1.35 
Fe » caewees 1.48 Jam. 16 ..cccee 1.34 
Heb, 12 ..0sees =: Fs eee 1.38 
F G .ccvuns Rae Bae 7S Vexcccs 1.31 


ARGENTINA’S 1919-20 crop 


following is the first official forecast 
of the 1919-20 crop, as reported by Dr. 








Emilio Lahitte, director of rural economy 
and statistics, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
Flax- 
inces— Wheat seed Oats Barley 
Buenos Aires .... 68,151 9,027 42,993 3,328 
s gn BS .ccccvce 40,370 17,215 7 
( DA scccecsens 62,456 8,115 
Er Rios ccsces 11,744 6,288 
Pampa ....e.eees 28,855 927 
Other provinces 
ind territories. 7,340 314 
tals ....++++-218,916 41,886 57,135 10,332 


1918-19 .csccavncteeseee Gertee BeTOe secce 


coccceces 171,389 30,722 33,764 


Argentine Crops and Acreage 


Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000's omitted): 


Year— Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1919-20... 218,916 ...... 57,135 41,886 
1918-19... UT71,88R wccrre 33,764 30,722 
1917-18... 223,636 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 3,996 
1915-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 50,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 146,981 27,675 47,192 ° 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 176,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 165,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

Argentine grain acreages, as officially esti- 
mated: Wheat Flaxseed Oats 
1919-20.. 14,957,000 3,522,000 2,301,000 
1918-19... 16,976,000 3,419,000 2,980,000 
1917-18.. 17,875,000 3,234,000 3,200,000 
1916-17... 16,089,000 3,207,000 2,525,000 
1915-16... 16,419,000 4,060,000 2,565,000 
1914-15... 15,470,000 4,257,000 2,869,000 
1913-14... 16,244,000 4,397,000 3,087,000 
1912-13.. 16,971,000 4,312,000 2,940,000 
1911-12... 17,042,000 4,028,000 2,548,000 
1919-11... 15,452,000 3,716,000 1,980,000 


Argentina—Conversion of Units 


convert the common Argentine units 
er yyed in connection with the grain and 
fic trade into their American equivalents, 
tl ollowing formulas may be used: 

convert wheat prices in Argentine pa- 
per money (m/n) per 100 kilos into prices 
per bushel in American gold, assuming the 
A ntine paper dollar to be worth at the 
t 35c, multiply the Argentine m/n price 
b 1, and divide by 220, 

convert metric tons into bushels of 
W t (60 lbs), multiply the number of tons 

0.4. 
convert metric tons into barrels of flour 
lbs), multiply the number of tons by 


bushels of 
number of 


tons into 
multiply the 


convert metric 
fl eed (56 Ibs), 
t by 39.3, 
convert metric tons into bushels of 
(32 lbs), multiply the number of tons by 


convert metric tons into bushels of 
corn (70 lbs), multiply the number of tons 
31.5, 


_ [0 convert metric tons into bushels of 
t 7 (48 Ibs), multiply the number of tons 
45.9, 


© convert hectares into acres, multiply 
the number of hectares by 2.471. 
\ quintal being one-tenth of a metric ton, 
) convert quintals into bushels, multiply the 
mber of quintals by one-tenth of the 


so 
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figures given above for tons: 3.67 for wheat, 
3.93 for flaxseed, 6.89 for oats, and 3.15 
for corn. 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS HEAVY 


Flour and grain exports for the cal- 
endar year to March 4, as reported by 
the Review of the River Plate, were 
extraordinarily heavy, as is shown by the 
following comparative tables: 


Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 
From Jan, 1 to March 4, 1920, Argentina 
exported a total of 646,218 bbis of wheat 
flour, as against 109,256 bbis for the corre- 
sponding period in 1919. 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





BORO. sccveece 3,094,213 1912......... 1,473,696 
ROB. wccccser 1,076,184 1911....c000. 1,327,043 
WORT. wcccccce 1,259,608 1910......... 1,292,570 
i See 1,616,048 1909......... 1,304,598 
BORG se cccces 1,299,749 1908......... 1,271,200 
BORA ccc ccseve 754,040 1907......... 1,427,989 
BOIS. cccccecce 1,396,069 1906......... 1,444,778 
BY DESTINATION 

To— 1919 1918 1917 
United Kingdom... 62,131 78 5,678 
United States ..... ..... 16,3868 ..... 
France ..scccssecs 7,560 5,712 226,867 
SROEP ascecvcvoensee 67 Sees Po cee 
Holland ........+. 150,136 152,533 BL cee 
Scandinavia ....... 502,130 45,405 oes 
Spain ..cccccccccce 34,720 Poses 1,434 
BOS wcccccccccs 1,693,867 1,321,970 864,595 
POPRBUET cccvccces rene 81,659 62,362 
UPUBUay cccccccecs e, 76,630 22,602 
CRS coccccccccese ee 34,880 Coes 
South Africa ...... *.... 161,894 FL sas 
Other countries and 

for orders ....... 653,602 89,060 76,070 

Totalm .cccccecs 3,094,213 1,976,184 1,259,608 

To— 1916 1915 1914 1913 
U. K’gdom. 36,332 182,157 16,744 103,779 
France ....649,286 144,536 7,952 3,069 
BURY Scncce vodse G7,8664 secos coves 
FloliamG ... seess 116,686 = a cece 9,072 
Spain ..... 13,070 8,366 1,758 3,763 
Brazil 765,800 626,159 651,863 1,118,521 
Paraguay.. 56,078 30,867 22,120 70,582 
Uruguay ... 50,714 38,976 18,929 11,838 
Chile .vcce 12,242 78,400 11,000 11,200 
BOOMTOER cee ccces 8 = cvess 2,845 2,162 
GGUN 6< edges eescs 2,240 23,475 
Bolivia .... 10,000 7,000 11,000 10,000 
Other 

countries. 22,526 9,408 7,589 28,584 





Totals 1,616,048 1,299,749 754,040 1,396,069 
*Included in ‘‘other countries.” 


Argentina—Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
SERS ccs 40,791 21,807 6,676 5,731 
BOBS. cccece 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
292. ccvce 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
BOT. cocce 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
1916. .cs0- 84,321 113,140 25,192 55,421 
1915...... 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
BERS. cise 36,028 139,451 $3,131 24,426 
Ser 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
TOES... cere 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
> > rere 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
BORO. csces 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
WG a ccceos 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
1906. cee 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
190T . cece 98,392 50,262 30,066 9,936 
1906...... 82,501 106,046 21,199 3,588 


Exports of barley in 1920 (Jan. 1 to March 
4), 282,147 bus (000’s not omitted); 1919, 
1,525,000 bus; 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 527,000 
bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year average, 
1910-19, 1,265,000 bus. 


1919 EXPORTS BY DESTINATION 





Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
U. Kingdom... 11,826 16,573 5,116 6,525 
U. States ..... 92 8,368 14,861 eee. 
PRARCE 2.000% 7,998 6,396 1,185 3,203 
BIOL ccccccese 5,057 1,240 Cae 609 
Holland ...... 13,681 5,082 2,943 551 
Sweden and 
Norway 5,431 5,289 1,064 1,422 
Denmark 1,363 4,635 899 ee 
BPOIM occcces 9,092 2,641 64 
BGMED sc ecise 10,677 89 28 9 
“OrGere” ..ccs 38,699 15,475 4,651 8,593 
Others ......- 15,662 9,016 2,212 1,918 
Totals ...... 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 


Of the 1,525,000 bus of barley exported in 
1919, 422,000 went to the United Kingdom, 
93,000 to France, 114,000 to Italy, 61,000 to 
Spain, 87,000 to Brazil, and the balance, 
748,000 bus, to other countries or “for er- 
ders.”’ 

*Jan. 


1 to March 4, 1920. 





Establishing Merchant Marine 


On motion of F. B. Wells, of Min- 
neapolis, the conference body called to 
Washington by Admiral Benson, of the 
Shipping Board, to dispose of $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of Shipping Board prop- 
erty, has adopted a _ resolution that 
“ships should be sold on such prices and 
terms that the American merchant ma- 
rine may be firmly established,” accord- 
ing to dispatches from Washington. 

Mr. Wells urged the board to take up 
a campaign of education to popularize 
the value of shipping securities. He 
pointed out that one of the difficulties 
confronting the building of a merchant 
marine was the lack of general knowl- 
edge of the value of such securities, He 
urged that the public should be given 


more intimate knowledge of the Ship- 
ping Board affairs as a means of popu- 
larization. 

Mr. Wells is vice-president of F. H. 
Peavey & Co. 





Pacific Coast Accountants 

San Francisco, Cat., April 17.—In an 
endeavor to standardize accounting, the 
auditors and accountants of the East 
recently formed the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants. The estab- 
lishment of this body makes it possible 
to meet, discuss policies and exchange 
ideas for the general betterment of the 
body and the concerns represented by 
the members. 

In March of this year the auditors of 
the West united in a similar organiza- 
tion at a meeting held in San Francisco. 
After discussing plans for the future, a 
wire was dispatched to the New York 
headquarters of the national body asking 
that a charter be granted to the Cali- 
fornia chapter. This meeting was the 





B. H. Ames 


culmination of the plans of O. H. Eccles- 
ton, assistant secretary and auditor of 
the Holt Mfg. Co., Stockton, Cal., who 
realized the value of a local organization 
such as had been formed in the East, 
and now anticipates the establishment 
of like chapters in other sections of the 
country. 

The officers elected at the first meet- 
ing of the California chapter were: chair- 
man, B. H. Ames, auditor Sperry Flour 
Co; vice-chairman, Herman Lowe, audi- 
tor The Paraffine Co; secretary, W. 
Schroeder, secretary Pacific Foundry Co; 
treasurer, H. M. Strouss, cost accountant 
Meese-Gottfried Co. 

“It is only a question of a short time,” 
said B. H. Ames, the new chairman, “be- 
fore all cost accountants will realize how 
much our organization means to them; it 
will not be long before we are repre- 
sentative of the largest interests on the 
Pacific Coast, after which the California 
chapter will rapidly grow into the most 
important unit of the national body.” 

R. C. Mason. 





Campaign to Aid Farmers 

Great Farts, Mont., April 17.—In or- 
der to bring about better conditions 
among farmers, and to improve their 
condition and enlarge their information 
on the cultivation and handling of grains, 
an intensive campaign has been started in 
this section by the Montana Farmers’ 
Union and the Montana Grain Growers’ 
Association. Lecturers will address farm- 
ers in various sections, their topics cov- 
ering marketing and grading. W. L. 
Beers, president of the union, and A. J. 
Walrath, president of the grain growers, 
will be the principal speakers. Mr. 
Beers recently resigned an important 
post at the Montana State College to 
take up the Montana Farmers’ Union 
work, and has been in Canada studying 
farm problems of the Dominion. 

Joun A. Corry. 





Deposits in the British post office sav- 
ings banks on March 1, 1920, amounted to 
£266,000,000, against £189,000,000 on 
March 1, 1914. At normal exchange, these 
totals are equal, respectively, to $1,294,- 
489,000 and $919,768,500. 
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SEEDING IN NORTHWEST 


Delay Occasioned by Recent Cold Weather— 
Farmers Able to Do Little with 
Frozen Ground 


Throughout the Northwest, seeding was 
greatly delayed last week, due to cold 
weather, according to the weekly crop re- 
port of the Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
The ground has frozen to such an extent 
that farmers were able to do but little 
work. While this delay is not serious, it 
may have a tendency to cut down the 
spring wheat acreage in certain territory. 

Some farmers feel that late-sown wheat 
has so many obstacles to overcome that 
they do not care to take any chances. 
In South Dakota and Minnesota, our re- 
ports indicate that oats and corn will be 
increased at the expense of wheat. A 
decrease in wheat, however, is not unex- 
pected in these states. During the war 
there was such urgent need for it that 
many farmers who previously raised only 
coarse grains sowed considerable wheat. 
They are now reverting to pre-war condi- 
tions. 

In western North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, farmers are anxious to seed a full 
acreage of wheat. They are handicapped, 
however, on account of labor conditions 
and inefficient horse power. In this dis- 
trict the crops were a failure last year, 
and some farmers are having trouble in 
obtaining proper seed, but the various 
counties are helping them as much as 
possible. 

Farm labor is very high, and in some 
districts very scarce. Many men former- 
ly engaged on farms, who were in the 
army, have since gone into other lines. 

There is much concern over the grass- 
hoppers in western North Dakota. Last 
year they did a tremendous amount of 
damage, and it was believed that by seed- 
ing less rye and plowing the ground in 
good shape, this pest would be eradicated. 
This spring, however, they are again in 
evidence in large numbers, and it is very 
urgent that farmers take immediate steps 
to destroy them in the early stages. Oth- 
erwise, they will develop and do a great 
amount of damage. 

Throughout the territory there is suf- 
ficient moisture in the ground and, with 
warmer weather, the farmers are pre- 
pared to continue their seeding. 





Flax Acreage Campaign 

A meeting was held early last week at 
the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, by rep- 
resentatives from local linseed oil mills, 
agricultural colleges, grain dealers, etc., 
to discuss the possibilities of an increased 
flaxseed acreage in the Northwest this 
year. The meeting was called by C. T. 
Nolan, of New York, chairman of the 
flax development committee. Speakers 
pointed out that it would be profitable 
to the grower if there was an increase in 
the acreage this year, and that it is im- 
portant to prevent, as far as possible, 
any further retrogression in the acre- 
age of flax. 

Speakers further emphasized the fact 
the poor crop in this country this year 
had resulted in the export of $60,000,000 
in gold to Argentina, with as much more 
to go forward, for supplies needed in 
this country, and the speakers felt that . 
every effort should be made to turn this 
money over to the farmers of the North- 
west by increased production rather than 
to the South American competitor. Farm- 
ers are urged to consider the advisability 
of giving flax consideration in their 
acreage plans this year, and that they 
should make an early decision and not 
wait until the last minute. The seed 
situation is reported to be good in Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakoeta, but in 
Montana it is not any too good. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were C. T. Nolan, New York City; Pro- 
fessor H. L. Bolley, Dr. E. F. Ladd, Dr. 
P. F. Trowbridge, of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College; A. J. Surratt, 
North Dakota field agent for the De- 
partment of Agriculture; Dr. F. B. Lin- 
field and Professor M. L. Wilson, of the 
Montana Agricultural College; Professor 
Andrew Boss, of the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station; Charles Thornton, Winni- 
peg, Man; Louis Wommer and W. B. 
Hardcastle, of the American Linseed 
Co; J. W. Daniels, Archer-Daniels Lin- 
seed Oil Co., Minneapolis. 








A report of the Kansas state board of 
agriculture shows that Kansas farmers 
suffered a loss in their wheat operations 
in 1919. The average cost of producing 
an acre of wheat for the crop of 1919 
and the average return per acre from 
wheat sold to Dec. 1, 66 per cent of the 
crop, as shown by reports to the board 
by 2,040 wheat-growers, was as follows: 


am Division——_, 
West- 


State Eastern Central ern 
Cost per acre..$25.20 $33.75 $24.60 $18.60 
Return per acre 24.77 33.60 23.08 20.46 
Loss per acre.. .43 -15 1.52 1.89 

Attention is called by J. C. Mohler, 
secretary of the board, to the significance 
given the figures by the pre-eminence of 
Kansas in wheat production, having 
raised 16 per cent of the nation’s crop 
last year, and by the fact that they are 
the result of the first voluntary effort 
of any large class of producers, manu- 
facturers, or distributors to show the ex- 
act cost of services rendered. 

For the state as a whole the loss 
shown on the face of the returns is 43c 
per acre, but in the main wheat belt 
(central Kansas) the loss reaches $1.52 
an acre. Of the total acreage of the state 
76 per cent shows a loss and 24 per cent 
a gain. 

But, as Mohler points out, these figures 
do not show the full extent of the loss, 
because, in calculating costs, nothing has 
been charged for the depletion of the 
soil, nothing has been allowed the farmer 
in the nature of “over-time” pay for 
long working days, and no account has 
been taken of time lost through the sea- 
sonal character of his vocation. As wheat- 
growing is carried on in Kansas, these 
three factors add materially to the cost 
of production, but with the data avail- 
able it is impracticable to express their 
effect in exact figures. 

If the return from the crop had been 
exactly equal to the cost of production, 
as calculated in this investigation, and 
allowing nothing for the three factors 
just mentioned, the average farmer 
would have received: 

A moderate rate of interest (5 per 
cent) for the use of capital represented 
by land, buildings, and equipment for 
wheat. 

The going wage of a farm hand for his 
labor; for the greater part of the time 
devoted to wheat, $55 per month and 
board. 

A compensation of $2.50 per day for 
his services as a manager for the time 
devoted to wheat, an average of 97 days 
per year. ~ 

Sufficient allowances to cover necessary 
repairs and replacements. 

One-third his house rent. 

Some protection against crop failures, 
through charging to the acres harvested 
the cost of seed and seeding for acres 
that are on the average abandoned an- 
nually. 

The report of the board is based upon 
detailed cost statements submitted by 
2,040 farmers representing every county 
in the state, both landowners and ten- 
ants, and small as well as large produc- 
ers. Their - aggregate experience in 
wheat-growing in Kansas is 31,792 years, 
averaging 151% years. The area of their 
farms is 491,062 acres. The average cost 
and the average return per acre for the 
state were derived from statements pre- 
pared for the eastern, central, and west- 
ern thirds of the state separately, al- 
lowance being made for the acreage and 
yield in each division. 

Commenting upon the investigation, the 
report states: “In figuring the cost of 
production, wheat-growing has _ been 
treated as a productive enterprise in 
which the sale of the product at an ad- 
vance on the cost is expected to produce 
the profit. It should be so treated if 
wheat-growing is to be considered a 
sound business or as a permanent means 
of livelihood; but if it is regarded as a 
speculative venture, other possibilities of 
gain may be taken into account. These 
lie mainly in possibility of an advance in 
land values and the hope of catching a 
‘bumper’ crop at a time when a short 
iy in other states forces up the price. 
It is not within the province of this in- 
vestigation, ‘however, to weigh the chances 
of success by such fortuitous means. 

“This inquiry has been made, ‘If, as 
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the report shows, the wheat-growers of 
Kansas lost money on their wheat crop 
last year, how is it that they have money 
for paying for their purchases of motor- 
cars, home conveniences, and modern 
farm equipment?” With reference to 
this the report points out that the value 
of the crop of 146,000,000 bus was $290,- 
000,000, adding that “the large gross re- 
turn from the crop and the fact that it 
left balances temporarily large in the 
accounts of many farmers should not be 
allowed to hide the loss sustained. The 
gross return has little meaning except 
in relation to the cost, and it has been 
shown that, in 1919, expenses had more 
than kept pace with advancing prices. 

“A considerable cash balance in wheat- 
growers’ hands at the end of the season 
does not necessarily mean a profit, for 
it covers much besides profit, as the fol- 
lowing suggestions may help to make 
clear: 

“Even a low rate of interest on the 
enormous aggregate capital employed in 
farming means a large sum. Mainly 
through what they do without, the per- 
sonal expenses of farmers are much less 
than those of men who devote equiva- 
lent skill or capital to other enterprises. 
Horse-keep does not call for much cash 


outlay. The family usually draws no 
pay, though often doing much work. On 
many farms only the most urgent repairs 
are made. Rarely is anything definitely 
set aside to cover yr yee in build- 
ings, machinery, or the fertility of soil. 

“In other words, the farmer’s return 
from a wheat crop is mainly in cash and, 
broadly speaking, in a lump sum, while 
many of the expenses incurred in its pro- 
duction do not call for cash expenditures, 
or may be deferred. The cash balance in 
a wheat grower’s hands after harvest is 
no measure of his profit. 

“Such considerations as these, how- 
ever, must be taken into account by the 
farmer in balancing his books, for obli- 
gations incurred must eventually be met; 
deferred repairs and replacements will 
accumulate; lost soil fertility means a 
lower yield or added expense for fer- 
tilizers; low wages and a narrow envi- 
ronment will not secure desirable farm 
hands or hold the second generation on 
the farm; unfavorable returns on the 
investment will not attract the capital 
needed for better methods. There must 
be a real and a substantial profit—not 
merely a December appearance of profit 
—if the needs of consumers are to be 
satisfied. Liberal production will not be 
continued at a loss or without the stimu- 
lus of profit.” 








COLLEGE TRAINING IN GRAIN 
AND SEED WORK 








Students at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College are showing great in- 
terest in grain and seed work. About 
115 students entered the second annual 
grain-judging contest which was held 
Saturday, April 10. The contest was 
put on under the auspices of the Klod 
and Kernel Klub, an organization of up- 
per-classmen who are specializing in 
farm crops and soils work in the agron- 
omy department. This club was found- 
ed a few years ago for the purpose of 
stimulating a more active interest in 
agronomy, and it has been very success- 
ful in bringing this about. 

Last year the members of Tri-K, as 
the club is commonly called, realizing 
that farm crops work was not receiving 
the attention to which its importance 
entitles it, decided to put on a grain- 
judging contest. The new venture was 
a great success, and this year’s contest 
has been even more successful. 

The contest consisted of identification 
and judging. The samples of grain to be 
identified included all common varieties 
of corn, wheat, oats, barley, sorghums, 
rice and buckwheat. Besides these sam- 
ples of threshed grain, there were also 
heads of each variety to identify. The 
contestants were allowed but one minute 
to identify the sample and write down 
the variety name. The judging consist- 
ed of placing 10 samples each of hard 
red winter wheat, soft red winter wheat 
and red oats. Three samples each of 
several varieties of grain sorghums and 
corn were also placed. Each contestant 
was required to write down the reason 
for his placing. 

Much interest was displayed in the 
contest. Samples of all the grains were 
on display in the farm crops laboratories 
during the week before the contest, and 
almost any time of the day one could 
find a number of students studying these 
samples. 

Seedsmen of Kansas showed an active 
interest in the contest, and cash prizes 
of $10 were offered by George T. Field- 
ing’s Sons, of Manhattan, Barteldes Seed 
Co., of Lawrence, and the Mangelsdorf 
Seed Co., of Atchison. The first prize 
in the contest, of $20 cash, was given by 
the Kansas Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion. The financial support coming from 
these seedsmen surely indicates that com- 
mercial firms are realizing the value of 
college training in the grain and seed 
trade world. 

J. B. Myers, a senior student, of Mil- 
ton, Kansas, won first place in the con- 
test. Members of the faculty of the 
agronomy department determined the 
prize winners. 


In addition to the cash prizes, which 
amounted to more than $75, there were 
offered three- and five-year subscriptions 
to some of the very best agricultural 
journals in America, and to the leading 
farm papers of Kansas and Missouri. 

The grain-judging contest is unique, 
inasmuch as it is a comparatively new 
venture. It has, however, undoubtedly 
found a permanent place among the an- 
nual events at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, and it is likely that other 
schools will institute similar contests. 





JAPANESE FLOUR DEMAND 


Canadian Trade Bulletin Contains Valuable 
Data on Growth of Demand for Flour 
in Eastern Empire 

Toronto, Ont., April 17.—The depart- 
ment of trade and commerce, Ottawa, has 
published in its weekly trade bulletin an 
interesting statement from its agent in 
Japan on the growth in demand for 
flour in that country. This statement is 
of importance to the flour millers of 
western Canada, and is therefore given 
hereunder in full: 

“Prior to 1914, considerable quantities 
of Canadian flour were imported into 
this country, but on the outbreak of 
war, owing to the greatly enhanced prices 
that resulted, many flour mills were built 
in Japan which, until quite recently, have 
taken care of practically the whole do- 
mestic demand. 

“During the last two years a consider- 
able change has taken place as a result 
of the general prosperous condition of 
the country as a whole. Prices of all 
foodstuffs have advanced tremendously. 
Rice, the staple food of the people, which 
could be bought at 15 sen per cho (1.6 
quarts) in 1914, now costs the workman 
70 sen per cho, and even at this high 
price the shortage of supplies has during 
the last year been acute, and has result- 
ed in more than one serious disturbance. 

“As an outcome of the above condi- 
tions, the people have been forced to 
take more of other foods, and flour, in 
one form or another, has greatly extend- 
ed its sales. The government authorities 
have also been trying to teach the pub- 
lic the nutritive value of flour, and have 
even given free demonstrations of bread- 
baking. It is not an uncommon sight 
now to see children eating bread and 
buns on the streets. Sometimes coolies 
are to be seen walking along the street 
with a half loaf of bread in their hands, 
eating it very sumptuously without but- 
ter, jam or anything spread over it. 

“There is, therefore, a much larger de- 
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mand for flour in Japan today than ye, 
before—in fact the requirements are saiq 
to reach some 800,000 bags per month, 
Of late fairly large shipments have | cep 
arriving from Australia, America nq 
Shanghai, while the writer has hear: op 
good authority that one of tae large | ap. 
anese concerns in Tokyo has placed or. 
ders recently for 100,000 bags for d.liy. 
ery in January, February and March. At 
the same time the production of wheat 
in Japan will, it is said, be reduced .on- 
siderably, owing to the fact that the 
farmers are putting all efforts into the 
growing of rice on account of the n uch 
higher prices received for same, so {iat 
as the demand for flour increases, t ere 
will have to be either more wheat 0; 
flour imported to make up for the : efj- 
ciency in domestic supply. 

“In this country, flour made from oft 
wheat has so far been preferred, ov ing 
to the fact that it is cheaper. It is |so 
said to be more suitable for Japa) ese 
requirements, which vary somewhat f om 
our own, according to the domestic ca <es, 
candy or foodstuffs which are requi ed. 
However, if a second-grade flour mide 
from Canadian hard wheats could be 
laid down at a competitive price ther» is 
every likelihood that a good business can 
be developed. The flour for this mar- 
ket is always packed in cotton bags. 50 
Ibs gross or 49@49¥% lbs net. There are 
no special requirements as regards gluten 
content, although a greater percentage 
is welcome, but the color is important 

“Another important point for Canadian 
exporters to remember is that the im) ort 
duty on flour has been reduced from yen 
1.85 per picul (13314 lbs) to 75 sen per 
picul. 

“Japanese flour is at present selling 
for yen 5.90 per bag, while the American 
product sells at yen 6 to yen 6.50, If 
Canadian shippers can lay down flour to 
compete with these prices, samples «nd 
full particulars as to what deliveries can 
be made should be sent immediately to 
the Canadian trade commissioner, Yoko- 
hama. 

“In the year 1913, Japan imported con- 
siderably more flour than she exported. 
The same applies for the year 1914, but 
from then on Japan increased her ex- 
ports until 1917, when total exports 
amounted to the tidy sum of yen 13,68,- 
394, 

“Of course it need not be pointed out 
that the years during the war were en- 
tirely abnormal, as such a thing as Japan 
shipping flour to England, for instance, 
was never before attempted, but condi- 
tions arising from the war made such 
things practicable, as the statistics will 
demonstrate. However, things are now 
getting back to normal, and flour exports 
from Japan in any great quantity seem 
to be a thing of the past, when it is 
seen that exports dropped from yen |1,- 
765,471 in 1918 to only yen 9,128 for the 
first 11 months in 1919, while imports 
of flour increased from yen 1,286,639 in 
1918 to yen 7,655,525 during the first 11 
months of 1919, and the tendency secs 
to be for continued expansion in the im- 
ports of flour during the present year.” 

A. H. Batre, 





Minneapolis Mill Wages 
Following is approximately the wages 
commonly prevailing with the large mil! ing 
companies in Minneapolis, in cents per hour: 





Occupation— Rat« 
oe, Serrrererer errs 72 @32 
SO 5.6 ct ¥c06és's tovwssesent 72 G@ 
PE eo Censebabeurociataanonee o++-@ 
PERCRING tomers 2.66 cccccccese eee @5 
PMO. nn d.040 46026 be cberdsedeesed eee  @S 
PEED: Dove vascabadedeseivenes «oe e OE 
SND b6.6:2 ab.6 bc cies oo cesesnece 58 @ 
See NOONE 66:5.0i0'60 5:9 0:00. we ded 58 @i 
0 Pr rrr rere 200 - @S 
Separator tenders .............. 565 @5 
ENED cevascne bane codonvenes o++e- @5 
re wr ere 49 @ 
CT a Swe ee 567 @5 
Ty COUNINED cobs beeen ddc dei pure @é 
Foreman millwrights .......... 80 @9 
DESIP OPENER. on c0anc os ceecrecess 62 @7 
Millwright helpers ............. 50 @6 
First-class machinists ......... 72 @7:' 
Helpers, machinists ............ 50 @i7 
Plumbers and steamfitters ...... 63 @6 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ 

DD. > < 0p 466006660506 6,00.6% oe @5 
DEED vivovecreroeevecdabes 68 @7 
DOOOPNNED cvs cc cacvccesvceace 60 @é 
PUNO, bo bo deievecteviiotnceses 60 @é6 
Firemen’s helpers, coal passers.. 50 @5 
| res 60 @é65 
Elevator weighers .... 62 @62% 
Machine tenders, etc. .. 57 @6 
WateChmen ..ccsccsccces 37% @5: 


Employees in mills are paid time and h:if 
for overtime, and double time on Sundays 
and holidays. 
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In the late case of Valdosta Grocery 
Co. \-. Cadick Milling Co., 126 N. E. 240, 
the 2ppellate court of Indiana affirmed 
judg nent in favor of plaintiff for dam- 
ages ‘or defendant’s breach of a contract 
to sé flour. 

Th principal points laid down in the 
, on appeal relate to the necessity 
ict conformity between orders and 
iations, to the effect of specified 
yr delivery, to the effect of trade 
is, and to the right of a party toa 

t to give afterthought reasons for 
nplying with an agreement. 
contract in question, dated Nov. 
10, ‘14, provided “Nov. and Dec.” as 
“dat of shipment.” It also contained 
the | Jlowing clauses: 

“! 5 sale is made subject to the terms 
and onditions printed on the back here- 
of, « ‘ich are agreed to and are not sub- 
ject (0 change or countermand without 
the onsent of both parties. This order 
is n subject to the confirmation of 
the Cadick Milling Co. Grandview, 
Ind... « 

“Conditions governing sale of flour and 
feed. adopted by the Southeastern Mill- 
.ssociation, Nov. 12, 1907. . . . 
Unless otherwise specified, pur- 
cha must be ordered out within 30 
day. from date of contract, with a maxi- 
mu! possible limit of 90 days from date 


opin 
for 

con: 
time 
cust 
cont 
not 


ers’ 


of contract. If not so ordered out within 
30 ays, or within contract shipment 
period, flour is without notice from seller 
sulject to carrying charges of 5c. per 


barrel per month, or fraction thereof, 
and feed 25e per ton per month or frac- 
tion thereof. . . . Failure to order flour 
out on demand of shipping instructions 
at expiration of the maximum 90-day 
period, or to pay accrued carrying 
charges on demand, gives seller the right 
to cancel contract or resell the goods 
for the buyer’s account.” 

Ihe contract was confirmed by the 
mill, “subject to the terms and condi- 
tic printed on the back hereof, which 
are agreed to.’ Then followed provi- 
sions, including those above quoted. 

In suing, plaintiff admitted that par- 
tial deliveries were made under the con- 
tract in the months specified in the con- 
tract,—November and December,—but 
alleged that deliveries ordered out under 
the agreement in January and February 
were not made, the defendant mill re- 
fusing to deliver, and declaring that it 
considered the contract terminated. 

is contended by appellant,” says 
the court on the mill’s appeal, “that the 


order and confirmation in question do not 
constitute a binding contract, as it does 
not appear that there was a meeting of 
the minds of the parties thereto. Appel- 
lant asserts in support of this conten- 
tion that there is a material variance 


between the alleged order and confirma- 
tion in the following particulars: (1) 
The order contains the statement, ‘5 cents 


a bbl. carry charges after Dec.,’ which is 
not in the confirmation; (2) the con- 
firm:ation contains the following: ‘Ca-Mi- 


Co. Pat. S. R.’ and ‘Gold Dust Patent 
5.85’—which are not in the order. We 
can ot concur with appellant’s conten- 
tion in this regard, 

rue, as appellant asserts, the order 


con ains on its face the statement, ‘5 
cers a bbl. carry charges after Dec.,’ 
wh h does not appear on the face of 
the confirmation, but such provision, in 
eff. -t, is contained in both the order and 
co: irmation following the signatures 


the cto, which we assume are among the 
terins and conditions printed on the back 
of cach and to which express reference 


is \.ade on the face thereof. This being 
truc, the statement in question found on 
the face of the order was not at variance 
W the confirmation, but merely served 
to call appellant’s attention to the inter- 


pr: ‘ation placed by it on the provisions 
on the back of the order to which ex- 
press reference was made... . 

“Nor can it be rightfully said that the 
words and figures, ‘Ca-Mi-Co. Pat. S. R.’ 
and ‘Gold Dust Patent 5.85,” found in 
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the confirmation, but not in the order, 
have the effect for which appellant con- 
tends. These words are a part of the 
printed form used in making the con- 
firmation, which accounts for their pres- 
ence therein. However, they can have no 
controlling significance, since there are 
no amounts [quantities] set opposite the 
same to indicate that any flour of the 
brand thus designated entered into such 
confirmation. The clear and unambigu- 
ous meaning of the confirmation in ques- 
tion shows that it was appellant’s inten- 
tion thereby to accept the order of ap- 
pellee according to its terms, and it was 
the duty of the trial court to so declare 
and give it that effect.” 

Another contention made by the mill 
related to the interpretation to be placed 
on the contract with reference to when 
the 1,000 bbls of flour in question were 
to be ordered out. The mill made a 
twofold contention in this regard: (1) 
The contract expressly limited the time 
of ordering out the flour to the months 
of November and December, 1914; (2) 
the contract as to the time for ordering 
out the flour covered thereby was con- 
trolled by a general custom which re- 
quired that the flour be ordered out with 
shipping specifications and _ directions 
within the months of November and De- 
cember. 

“We cannot adopt either of these 
views,” said the appellate court. “Both 
the order and confirmation specify a ship- 
ment period. Such period is designated 
by the words ‘November and December’ 
written on the face of each. In the sub- 
sequent portions of both the order and 
confirmation, which are identical, it is 
provided that, ‘Unless otherwise speci- 
fied, purchases must be ordered out 
within 30 days from the date of contract.’ 
It is obvious that this provision was in- 
serted in the printed form to fix a limi- 
tation on the time when flour sold should 
be ordered out where the contract was 
silent in that regard, but, where the con- 
tract fixed the shipment period, such pro- 
vision was to be disregarded. The con- 
tract under consideration fixed a ship- 
ment period, and hence the provision 
quoted above is not applicable. 

“We must, however, give effect to every 
other provision thereof which is not 
wholly dependent thereon. Passing now 
to the sentence following the one from 
which the above quotation is taken, we 
find it provides that, if the flour sold is 
not ordered out ‘within contract ship- 
ment period,’ it is to be subject to a 
carrying charge of five cents per barrel 
per month or fraction thereof. As the 
shipment period in this case terminated 
with Dec. 31, 1914, it follows by the 
express terms of the contract that car- 
rying charges would begin to accrue from 
that date, which would be wholly incon- 
sistent with the theory that the contract 
terminated on that date and that appel- 
lant was thereafter under no obligation 
to make shipment of such flour. 

“The fact that the clause under con- 
sideration expressly provides for carry- 
ing charges after the expiration of the 
contract shipment period shows conclu- 
sively that its application is not limited 
to cases where there has been a failure to 
fix a shipment period, but applies in all 
cases, whether a shipment period has or 
has not been fixed. To adopt appellant’s 
contention would require that we refuse 
to attach any significance to the phrase 
‘within contract shipment period,’ as 
found in both the order and confirmation 
in connection with the provisions relating 
to carrying charges, which we are not 
permitted to do, under the well-estab- 
lished rules relating to the construction 
of contracts... . 

“On the other hand, to give it the effect 
we have indicated leads us to a reasonable 
construction of that part of the contract 
under consideration, and removes a dif- 
ficulty in arriving at the intention of the 
parties which would otherwise exist. The 
conclusion we have reached in this regard 
finds support in the case of Hopkinsville 


Milling Co. vs. Gwin, 179 Ala. 472, 60 
South. 270, but is in conflict with the later 
case of Caddick Milling Co. vs. Moultrie 
Grocery Co., 22 Ga. App. 524, 96 S. E. 
583, cited by appellant. However, we 
find ourselves unable to follow the latter 
case, as the better reason leads us to a 
contrary conclusion.” 

The appellate court finds that a letter 
written by the mill in the middle of 
January, 1915—two weeks after time for 
shipment specified in the contract had 
expired—warranted an inference that the 
mill recognized that the contract was still 
in force, contrary to the position taken 
at the trial, that the contract expired 
Dec. 31. 

“It is obvious from reading the con- 
tract,” proceeds the court, “that it was 
incumbent upon appellee to order out the 
flour covered thereby, with shipping 
specifications and instructions, within the 
life of the contract, but until the contract 
had expired by limitation, or had been 
terminated according to its provisions, it 
was optional with appellee when this 
should be done. This was true, not be- 
cause of any custom, but by a fair im- 
plication arising from the provisions of 
the contract itself. 

“It follows that the general custom 
alleged by appellant could not be ac- 
cepted as controlling in that regard. 
We do not believe appellant is in a posi- 
tion to insist that it failed to ship the 
flour because no shipping instructions 
had been given, in view of the letter writ- 
ten by it, . - a portion of which is 
quoted above. Moreover, appellant did 
not base its refusal to ship the flour on 
the ground that shipping specifications 
and instructions had not been given, but 
solely on the ground that the contract in 
suit had expired by limitation. In view 
of this fact appellant may not, after suit 
is brought for a breach of the contract, 
change from its former position, and 
base its refusal to ship such flour on 
another and different ground. . . . It 
follows, as a matter of course, that, after 
appellant had repudiated the contract by 
declaring that it had expired by limita- 
tion, it was not incumbent on appellee 
thereafter to furnish further shipping 
specifications and instructions.” 


OPTION CONTRACTS 


Under the statutes of Missouri, an op- 
tion on the purchase of grain for fu- 
ture delivery is not necessarily invalid as 
constituting a gaming transaction, holds 
the Kansas City court of appeals in the 
recent case of Yontz vs. McVean, 217 
S.W. 1000. 

The parties to the litigation had en- 
tered into a written agreement under 
which plaintiff gave defendant $80 “for 
the privilege of 8,000 bus corn for De- 
cember delivery at $1.40 per bushel, to 
be delivered at Clarksburg or Tipton, to 
be best merchantable corn. The $80 be- 
ing a'l Yontz can lose on deal.” 

Defendant resisted liability for dam- 
ages for refusal to deliver the corn, on 
various grounds, one of which was that 
the agreement was void as constituting a 
speculation in corn futures. But this 
contention was overruled by the court of 
appeals, which says: 

“We must keep in mind that a valid 
contract of sale may be made for future 
delivery of grain, even though the vendor 
has no grain on hand and will have to 
provide himself with the requisite quan- 
tity and quality before time of delivery. 
The thing which taints a sale for future 
acquisition and delivery is that there was 
never any intention to procure and de- 
liver, or receive and pay for, thereby be- 
coming a mere wager on the market price 
of the article at a given time... . 

“The contract in question is not whol- 
ly of the character we have just men- 
tioned, since it does not contemplate ab- 
solutely that there is a sale, in that plain- 
tiff, as vendee, does not agree to buy, 
nor defendant to sell, unless plaintiff 
shall elect to buy at the time stipulated, 
viz., the month of December, 1919. In 
other words, plaintiff paid $80 for an 
option to purchase the corn at $1.40 per 
bushel, to become final and complete on 
his election to take it.” 

After quoting the Missouri statute 
against grain-gambling, the court adds: 

“It will be noticed that all option con- 
tracts for grain are not prohibited by 
this statute. In some states they are, 
but not so in ours. It is only such con- 
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tracts that are made by parties who do 
not intend to receive and pay for the 
property bought, or deliver the property 
sold, that are void. The evidence c early 
saves this case from the prohibition of 
the statute.” 

Speaking of the meaning of the term, 
“best merchantable corn,” as used in the 
contract, the court said: 

“They meant the best grade of corn 
generally or usually dealt with in the 
markets of the country. It would not 
do to confine the grade to that of the 
immediate vicinity, for it might be, and 
often is, that on account of frost, drouth, 
etc., in certain localities corn would be of 
such inferior quality as to rank low down 
in the general pees Sen 


F.0.B, CONTRACTS 

The effect of a provision in a contract 
of sale for delivery of goods f.o.b. cars 
at place of shipping was considered by 
the Washington supreme court in the 
case of Sussman vs, Gustav, 186 Pac. 882. 

It is ruled that.such a clause does not 
require the buyer to furnish the neces- 
sary cars; and the court goes a step far- 
ther by holding that voluntary verbal 
agreement on the part of the purchaser 
to assist in procuring cars, after a writ- 
ten contract has been entered into, will 
not create an obligation on his part to 
furnish them. 

It is also decided that, where no time 
for loading is fixed, the seller must com- 
plete it within a reasonable time and 
without special demand by the buyer, 
the contract requiring no shipping speci- 
fications. 

Nor is it necessary, the court holds, 
that the buyer under a f.o.b. contract 
pay the seller, or offer to pay him, the 
purchase price prior to loading, although 
the transaction involves a cash sale. 

Another point adjudicated is that suit 
to recover for non-delivery was not pre- 
maturely brought where the seller had 
refused to fix a‘time for delivery or 
make any positive agreement respecting 
it, after delivery was due and payment 
of the purchase price had been tendered. 

And, finally, it is declared by the 
Washington supreme court that where a 
buyer has justifiably sued for damages 
for refusal to deliver, the seller cannot 
avoid liability by tendering belated de- 
livery. 

WHO MAY SUE CARRIER? 

A shipping seller’s retention of con- 
trol of goods by sending them by rail 
under an order bill of lading will make 
him, and not the buyer, the proper person 
to sue the railway company for injury 
to the goods in transit, where the bill of 
lading is not taken up by the buyer un- 
til after arrival of the shipment and 
where there is no agreement or circum- 
stance to overcome a presumption that 
the seller intended to reserve title, as 
well as control of the goods, until pay- 
ment of draft attached to the bill of 
lading. This rule of law was laid down 
by the Kansas supreme court recently 
in the case of Bennett vs. Dickinson et 
al., 186 Pac. 1005. 

Plaintiff, in business at Topeka, bought 
a car of corn from a shipper at Clayton, 
Kansas, at “681, cents, basis track Clay- 
ton buyer’s routing.” Confirming the 
purchase, plaintiff directed the seller to 
bill the corn “to us at Shady Bend, Kan- 
sas, via Colby and draw on us in the 
usual manner with papers 
Following these instructions, the ship- 
ping seller obtained an order bill of 
lading, naming himself as consignee and 
directing that plaintiff be notified. Draft 
was attached to the bill of lading, but 
the papers were not taken up until ar- 
rival of the corn, when the shipment was 
found to have been damaged in transit. 

Holding that the title did not pass to 
the buyer until payment of the draft, 
the supreme court concludes that plain- 
tiff had no standing in court to sue the 
railway company’s receiver for the dam- 
age. 

“We think the trial court was right,” 
says the Kansas court, “in holding that 
the expression ‘basis track Clayton’ had 
nothing whatever to do with the delivery 
or with the passing of title from the 
seller to the buyer. The words ats 
were equivalent to a statement that Rule 
was to load the corn in a car at Clayton, 
and that the buyer was to pay the freight 
to whatever point he might direct ship- 
ment.” A. L. H. ET. 
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The domestic flour market was without 
new developments this week, trading be- 
ing narrow and quiet. Fair inquiries 
were reported, but business was restrict- 
ed on account of the railroad embar- 
goes, which have temporarily paralyzed 
many lines of business. However, with 
the strike practically settled at the close 
of the week and a normal traffic move- 
ment anticipated next week, a good flow 
of shipping instructions is expected by 
millers, also an improved demand for 
flour. 

Prices ruled steady to firmer, and no 
concessions were heard of; in fact, the 
market at the close was _ noticeably 
stronger, with better inquiries from all 
sections, Nominal quotations at the close, 
however, showed little or no change from 
last week, being as follows: spring first 
patent $13.60@14.60, standard $12.50@ 
13.25, first clear $10@10.25; hard winter 
patent $13.20@14, straight $12.40@13, 
first clear $10.60@11.30; soft winter pat- 
ent $12@13.75, straight $11.20@11.75, 
first clear $9.40@9.90.° 

Country mills reported southern trade 
quiet. Stocks in the hands of most buy- 
ers are very low, and mills say that a 
larger number of customers have no 
flour booked for future delivery than 
has been the case for several years; con- 
sequently, a good trade is anticipated 
next month and first half of June. 

Little or no export business was done, 
as most mills are not pushing foreign 
trade at present. There were several 
bids received from Latin America and 
the West Indies, but no sales were re- 
ported. Sales of straight flour to the 
Grain Corporation were reported at 
$10.30, jute, Baltimore, and $9, Pacific 
Coast, but no local mills participated in 
this business. 

Local inquiry was good, and a fair 
volume of business was booked, with 
bakers in the market and jobbers also 
showing more interest. Some bakers are 
said to have their needs covered for the 
next 30 to 60 days, but the majority are 
beginning to run low on flour, and a fair 
demand is anticipated before the new 
crop is available. 

Millfeed is still very scarce, and prices 
firm. City mills sold bran in wagonloads 
at mill doors for $60, and middlings at 
$67.50, to local feeders, but no track of- 
ferings were made. A car of bran sold 
at $57.50 for shipment as ‘soon as traffic 
is open and car obtainable, also some 
gray shorts at $60.50@64. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
oe es ee 9,500 19 
BUND WOO cic cctciccccssce 88,800 45 
ee er - 41,600 82 
Two years ago 18,765 37 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
MEE sou che Wicd erect es 12,100 16 
Oe Se eee 34,000 45 
PERT MD. 6 Wie v0 e'C.d-0 0 a'r ee eee 50,800 66 
Two years ago ............ 24,800 32 


ACQUIRE MILL AND ELEVATOR PROPERTY 

H. J. Dulle, Jr., and Ferdinand P. 
Meyer, of the John F. Meyer & Sons 
Milling Co., have taken over the prop- 
erty and mill of the Chamois (Mo.) 
Milling Co., and are building a new 50,- 
000-bu concrete elevator and_ suitable 
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warehouses to take care of the farmers’ 


trade in that section. The capacity of 
the mill will be increased to permit the 
handling of the new crop and the estab- 
lishment of an export business. H. J. 
Dulle, Jr., is president and active man- 
ager of the company. He will reside at 
Chamois. The firm name will be the 
Dulle-Meyer Milling Co. 


FLOUR CONTRACT CASE 


A case of refusal to accept flour con- 
tracted for was successfully handled by 
the Millers’ Exchange this week for one 
of its subscribers, the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., of Kansas City, Mo. This 
company brought a breach of contract 
suit against the Mercurio Bros. Spa- 
ghetti Mfg. Co., of St. Louis, and the 
case was tried and settled in court here 
this week in favor of the plaintiff, with 
a verdict by the jury for $1,720.33, 
which covered the full amount of the 
claim. This was the second trial, a ver- 
dict in favor of the plaintiff having been 
rendered a year ago for a smaller sum. 

The critical point in the case hinged 
upon the application or non-application 
of the rules and regulations of the Food 
Administration, promulgated in Septem- 
ber, 1917, to contracts made prior to the 
passage of the Lever act, which went in- 
to effect Aug. 17, 1917. 

NOTES 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact, 
Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, called at 
this office this week. 

Philip Wiles, of Joseph Wiles & Son, 
Ltd., London, Eng., was in St. Louis this 
week, visiting his company’s connections 
here. 

Edward B. Hackney, of the cereal de- 
partment of the Blair Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas, R. Opsal, of Opsal-Fleming 
Co., Minneapolis, and J. F. Slocum, 
manager Nebraska Milling Co., Peoria, 
Ill., visited St. Louis this week. 

The John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co. 
has purchased the outstanding stock of 
the Camp Spring Mills, Nashville, IIL, 
and has merged same with the Meyer 
company. The capital of this concern 
has been increased to take care of this 
expansion in business. S. G. Ritchie has 
become associated with this company as 
traffic manager. 

W. A. Coffman, who for the past two 
years has been local manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., will resign 
June 1 to enter the bakery business, hav- 
ing purchased the Domino bakery at 
Springfield, Mo. W. T. Fredericks, who 
has also severed his connection with the 
Pillsbury company, will be associated 
with Mr. Coffman in the bakery business. 





“LAYING OFF MR. HOOVER” 


Democratic and Republican Leaders Admon- 
ish Followers to Handle the New Candi- 
dacy with Diplomatic Tenderness 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 17.—“It’s a 
sad thing to see an essential Democrat 
endeavoring to liberalize a stand-pat 
party.” 

This was the diplomatic comment of 
Homer S. Cummings, chairman of the 
Democratic national committee, when 
asked how he viewed the loss of Hoover 
to the Democratic party. 

In it there is a good deal of meaning- 
ful suggestion for some Republican 
leaders who until recently have consid- 
ered the former Food Administrator so 
lightly that they sanctioned, at least 
by silence, the attacks made on him by 
such men as Senator Gronna, of North 
Dakota, Senator Reed, of Missouri, and 
that mysterious agency known as_ the 
Republican Publicity Association, over 






which former Senator Bourne, of Iowa, 
presides. 

Will Hays, chairman of the Republican 
national committee, has already sensed 
the danger of striking at Hoover with 
“straws.” He has admonished certain 
Republicans to “lay off Hoover.” 

Mr. Cummings, of the Democratic op- 
position, in an interview, “sympathized 
with Hoover” in his endeavor “to liberal- 
ize the stand-pat party.” Mr. Cummings 
did not add a word of condemnation. 
The former Food Administrator is count- 
ed a political factor of such respectable 
proportions that, if assailed by the Demo- 
cratic party, he must be attacked with 
weapons more formidable that those ordi- 
narily used in political warfare. Hoover 
has been loyal to President Wilson to a 
degree that makes it most difficult for 
Democrats to attack him lightly. Mr. 
Cummings recognizes this, and he, too, 
is “laying off Hoover.” 

The attitude of the two party execu- 
tives is typical of that of the more sub- 
stantial politicians in both parties. 
Hoover is the “big question mark” in 
politics today. The Democrats regret 
his loss more than they prized his pros- 
pective allegiance during the period when 
his party affiliation was a matter of con- 
jectures. Organization Democrats did 
not want Hoover in the White House. 
He would be an experiment, and politi- 
cians are not given to experimentation 
with presidents. Moreover, they have in 
President Wilson’s relation with his par- 
ty an object-lesson that is not without 
its talking points. 

On the other hand, Republican lead- 
ers are privately glad that Hoover has 
enrolled with their party. They, too, 
however, would prefer him in the file 
rather than the rank. But they have ap- 
prehensions that Hoover is born to rank, 
and they are trying to classify the 
“strange political animal.” 

“Could the Republican party win with 
Hoover?” you ask. “Yes, but we could 
win with Wood or Lowden or Harding,” 
is the reply. Yet if one penetrates po- 
litical camouflage sufficiently to get at 
frank opinions, Republican politicians 
will admit that Wood, Lowden and 
Harding have political enemies in their 
own party and few friends in the oppo- 
sition party. On the other hand, Hoover 
has few real enemies in the voting lists 
of the Republican party, and he has 
thousands of friends in the Democratic 
party. 

Moreover, the pre-convention cam- 
paigns of the avowed Republican candi- 
dates are proceeding with a bitterness 
that is going to make trades between 
these men at Chicago virtually impos- 
sible. With some of them it is already 
a “fight to the death, and no quarter.” 
Deadlock possibilities are looming up, 
and of all the “dark-horse” possibilities 
Hoover today stands foremost in the 
calculations of the practical politicians. 

Six weeks ago it was considered an ex- 
cellent political move to let Senator 
“Jim” Reed, of Missouri, have his fun 
by way of an investigation of the Grain 
Corporation. Now this project is not 
nearly so inviting. In fact, if Will Hays 
has his way the Grain Corporation in- 


vestigation will be indefinitely post- 
poned, 
However, Mr. Hoover will not be 


spared by the so-called “stand-pat” ele- 
ments in the Republican party. These 
gentlemen have been out in the cold for 
eight years. They have passed the age 
of plasticity, and the political trend since 
1912 toward more liberal interpretation 
of the political philosophy of both par- 
ties means nothing much to them. They 
want a return of the “good old days,” 
when a few men ran things much as they 
pleased. 

Here is a sample of the kind of at- 
tack the “stand-pat” wing of the party 
will level at Hoover. It is not new. 
The organization which issued this today, 
the Republican Publicity Association, 
has been putting forth the same kind 
of diatribe for months. At least it can 
claim the political good sense of having 
regarded Hoover seriously long before 
Republican leaders in the Senate and 
House gave him the slightest attention: 

“Is the Hoover candidacy a carefully 
planned scheme to disrupt the Republi- 
can party and make it possible for the 
Democrats to win once more, notwith- 
standing they are in the minority among 
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the voters of the country? While Mr. 
Hoover may not knowingly be a party 
to such a scheme, many incidents justify 
the deduction that he has been induceg 
to become a candidate by individuals who 
seek a means of causing a split in the 
Republican party. 

“It will be remembered that among 
those who were guests at the dinner to 
Lord Grey, when the Hoover candidacy 
is believed to have been launched, tiere 
were present Colonel House, of Ty xas, 
the reputed closest friend President \yjj- 
son has; also the publisher of the ‘Jew 
York World, a never-failing supporter 
of the Democratic party and its candj- 
dates; also other men, who, although not 
identified with the Democratic paty, 
have been consistent supporters of the 
British-Wilson League of Nations. {he 
leaders in the Hoover movement \ ere 
Democrats, and those Republicans in the 
gathering, if any, have never been a so- 
ciated with a Republican organizai on, 
Whether they are in fact Republic ins 
may be seriously doubted. 

“The movement, therefore, bears ali 
the earmarks of Democratic ori ip, 
Judging from its inception, there is no 
reason to believe that the scheme was 
concocted with the idea of promoting 
Republican success. Having launciied 
the movement with a nation-wide pub iic- 
ity never before equaled in American 
political history, and with an organiza- 
tion unsurpassed, the candidacy has been 
wished upon the Republicans, It is »vi- 
dent from expressions coming from ite- 
publicans of all factions that Mr. Hooy- 
er’s candidacy will not find favor at 
Chicago, and the reasons are not parti- 
san or factional. 

“In the first place, nearly all the ina- 
ture years of Mr. Hoover’s life hive 
been spent abroad, promoting British 
industrial interests. He was, of course, 
out of touch with American public af- 
fairs. He has no training or experience 
which particularly qualifies him for the 
direction of public business in America. 
In addition to that, the language of the 
statement he has issued concerning his 
candidacy shows that it is his desire and 
intention to dictate to the Republican 
party. He said that he will accept the 
nomination if the platform of the party 
suits him. Since that platform cannot 
be framed until the meeting of the con- 
vention at which the candidate will be 
selected, this means that Mr. Hoover 
must be accepted as a dictator or not at 
all. If he is accepted as a dictator of 
the Republican party, and nominated and 
elected as such, he will be in the posi- 
tion of being a dictator to the United 
States government, as Mr. Wilson has 
been during the past seven years. 

“Of course, self-respecting represen- 
tatives of the Republican party will not 
nominate a man who takes such an atti- 
tude as that. Leaders of the Democratic 
party have sufficient political sagacity to 
know that such is the case. Foreseeing 
such an outcome at the Chicago conven- 
tion, they probably expect Mr. Hoover to 
become an independent candidate and 
swing the election to President Wilson 
or his residuary legatee. If the Demo- 
crats and other League of Nations’ ad- 
vocates who sprang the Hoover candi- 
dacy had been sincere, and without hid- 
den purpose, they would have endeavored 
to make Mr. Hoover the Democratic 
nominee. They never had any such inten- 
tion, but apparently desired merely to 
engineer a candidacy which they hoped 
could be made the means of dividing the 
Republican party and continuing minor- 
ity rule.” 

Notwithstanding this kind of criti- 
cism, all considered, it is fair to say thut, 
at this time, Hoover is pretty close to 
the dead-center of the political storm in 
the Republican party. In consequence, 
he is enjoying measurably clear sailirg. 
If he can maintain this position, with 
the movement of the storm from tie 
California primaries on May 4 on to t'ie 
Chicago convention, he may appeal 
strongly to those Republicans who wat 
a “sure winner.” At any rate, he his 
assumed political proportions that ca.- 
not longer be trifled with nor ignored. 


Joun J. Marrrnan. 





The imports into Finland in Janua'y 
of this year amounted to 165,000,000 Fi.- 
nish marks and the exports to 24,000,0:0 
marks. 
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New York, N. Y., April 17.—Wall 
has been treated to a_ perfect 


S reet 

ye ration of the complications that 
, bru.) railroad strike can bring about. 
Scart ever before has the Street been 
more riously inconvenienced, and sel- 
dom the metropolitan community 
been vosed to a more trying experi- 
ence {in that which has been encount- 
ered curing the days when traffic be- 
tween New York and New Jersey was 
thoro. hly dislocated and everyday busi- 
ness out of joint. It is impossible to 
estim the money loss from this tre- 
mend strike. It has irritated every 
one, | those labor leaders who have 


been ponsible for it will find that it 
done their cause lasting good. 


has 0 
CAPITAL AND LABOR 

All ‘his brings home forcibly to in- 
telligent people the need of getting a 
better scheme of co-operation between 
capita! and labor. If this is not forth- 
comin: soon, there will be a serious con- 
flict of some kind between the employers 
and ployees. In the judgment of 
some, {his strike was called in resentment 
to that portion of the railroad act which 
called upon the men to arbitrate before 
they struck. It may require an expen- 
sive congressional investigation to ascer- 
tain the full details of the performance. 
The American people will insist upon a 
thoroughgoing inquiry of some sort, and 
it may be that criminal action will be 
taken against those who have obviously 


violated the law. 
HIGHER INTEREST RATES 


Announcement by the United States 
Treasury that its certificates of indebt- 
edness would return from 5 per cent to 
5, per cent as against 434 per cent for 
the previous offering indicated the gen- 


1 


erally higher trend of investment rates. 
The feeling has prevailed for some time 
that the banks should not be obliged to 
lend the government money so far below 
the market rate as the 434 per cent quo- 
tation really was. The present interest 
rate allowed by the Treasury on the new 
issue of certificates is higher than that 
carried by any of the Liberty Loans put 


out during the World War period. It 
looks as if the government financing 


would continue upon this higher interest 
basis for some months, as the demand 
for credit is still largely in excess of 
supp Ve 

It possible that the reserve basis of 
the hanks may be materially increased 


when the European gold inflow has be- 
come thoroughly effective. The present 
rate allowed by the United States gov- 
ernment on its short-term note issues is 


the highest that has been named since 
Civil War days. The banks have been 
heavy buyers of Treasury certificates in 
the t, but it is clear that they would 
have nade extremely small purchases had 
they een obliged to make the advances 
to th government at the old rate. 


MARKET SENTIMENT 


The outlaw railroad strike had a bad 
effec’ on sentiment, and it is probable 
that uneasiness in this quarter was a 
contr outing cause to the uncertainty in 
the } nd market. The market as a whole 
was .caded for higher prices at the mo- 
ment when the labor situation developed 
acut disturbance. It is felt in some quar- 
ters hat labor may be difficult to con- 
trol :ntil the fall elections are held. On 
the oiher hand, it is recognized that the 
publ’: is not in the mood to be trifled 
with, and that it will resent vigorously 
a ffort to further tie up the public 
utilities, 

No one can tell what the next move- 
ment in the bond market will be. There 
are, .owever, the best of reasons for say- 


ing that the indications favor a ma- 
terially broader market, and one in which 
the government’s financial policy may 
have a good deal of influence. The break 
in Liberty Bonds was due to the action 
of the Treasury in advancing the interest 
rate upon short-term certificates of in- 
debtedness. 


STOCK-MARKET SPECULATION 


The general public has shown increased 
interest in the stock market of late, but 
not sufficient to give the market much 
real activity. On the contrary, trading 
has been generally in professional hands. 
Some of the pools have been quite active 
and the seasoned professionals have done 
a good deal of business in a quiet way, 
but the outsider has been too uncertain 
about the future of labor conditions and 
political affairs to take a strong posi- 
tion on the buying side. All this will 
come later on, but at the moment there 
is little to indicate that the public is in- 
clined to extend its speculative position. 

In the light of what has happened in 
the railroad labor situation, it may be 
said that the stock market has given an 
excellent account of itself. There has 
not been any large selling, and the mar- 
ket has shown signs of continued strength 
in some quarters. It looks as if there 
would be a resumption of speculation 
later on, when the labor situation gets 
straightened out and something like nor- 
mal conditions prevail once more in the 
wholesale and retail markets. 


WEAKER RAILROADS 


The chances are that some of the weak- 
er railroads will have to pay consider- 
ably more than 7 per cent for accommo- 
dation. Some of the industrial companies 
have found it advantageous to borrow 
large sums at terms which showed an 
aggregate cost to the borrower of from 
8 to 10 per cent. It does not do, how- 
ever, to build large factories with 10 per 
cent money, but the demand is broad, 
and a great deal of building is being 
undertaken at a total cost of materials 
and labor that is far in excess of any- 
thing which the people thought possible 
before the World War began. Some of 
the weaker railroads will probably have 
to pay a very high rate for what money 
they borrow. It is difficult to say how 
high this rate will be, but the chances are 
that the accommodation will cost them 
considerably more than the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central had to pay 
for floating their 7 per cent bond and 
note issues. 

In the rich men’s panic of 1903, when 
money was extremely hard to obtain, the 
bankers made one large industrial com- 
pany pay 16 per cent for a loan which 
did not run beyond one year. It looks 
now as if the corporations of poorer 
credit will have to offer generous rates 
in order to get their bids accepted. It 
is recognized that the railroad financing 
problem is one of the largest and most 
confused with which the public has to 
reckon at this time. 


HIGHER BANK OF ENGLAND RATE 


Action by the Bank of England direc- 
tors in advancing the minimum rate on 
April 15 from 6 per cent to 7 per cent 
was an event of great importance in 
the financial markets. It emphasized the 
world-wide credit strain, and indicated 
the trend of events as almost nothing 
else has since the new year opened. It 
means virtually that the British business 
man will have to pay nearly 8 per cent 
for his business loans. ‘This is because, 
ordinarily, the London open market rate 
is sufficiently above the bank rate to 
put commercial borrowings upon an 8 
per cent basis whenever the bank rate 
touches 7 per cent. On only seven previ- 


ous occasions has the English bank rate 
been established at so high a level. 


WORLD-WIDE CREDIT STRAIN 


These developments emphasize the ne- 
cessity of conserving credit resources 
and borrowing only what is needed, and 
using bank funds for essential purposes 
alone. It is of great importance for the 
banks to differentiate between non-essen- 
tial loans and those used for productive 
purposes. The whole world is experienc- 
ing a broad borrowing demand, and all 
classes of borrowers are making new de- 
mands upon their banks for accom- 
modation. There is no_ telling how 
much further these demands will go, but 
there is no doubt that every dollar of 
gold reserve will be needed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System before the present 
strain has been thoroughly relieved. 


THEODORE N. VAIL 


In the death of Theodore N. Vail, 
chairman of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the United States has lost 
one of its great constructive geniuses. 
Mr. Vail was one of the real captains of 
industry, and a man of extraordinary 
force and initiative. He was a most im- 
portant element in helping the United 
States government win the war for civili- 
zation. The writer knew him for years, 
and can testify to his extraordinary per- 
sonality and forceful character. Begin- 
ning as a railway mail clerk and a-teleg- 
rapher, he soon worked his way to a 
high position and was instantly attract- 
ed by the possibilities of the telephone in 
the days when it was considered little 
more than a toy. He always believed in 
publicity regarding corporation affairs, 
and would not consent to the adoption of 
a policy which meant concealment. He 
was a strong man, a typical American, 
and will be greatly missed. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., April 17.—Condi- 
tions in the flour trade have improved. 
While the majority of bakers are booked 
for the next 30 to 60 days, some are ex- 
pected to be in the market for shipment 
within two or three months. 

Quotations on car lots from mill, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring first patent, $14.75 
@15; standard patent, $14.25@14.50; 
bakers patent, $12.50@138; Kansas and 
Oklahoma short patent, $14@14.60; oth- 
er hard winter patent, $12.75@13.30; 
first clears, $10.75@11; soft winter 
wheat short patent, $13.50@13.80; other 
soft winters, $11.40@12.50. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here are 
as follows: Kansas and Oklahoma 95 per 
cent, $12.50@12.80; Kansas and Oklaho- 
ma short patents, $12.85@13.30; soft 
wheat, short patent, $13@13.50; Minne- 
sota, $13.65@13.95. 

Feedstuffs, bulk, on track: corn, $1.84 
@1.86 bu; oats, No. 2 white, $1.14; No. 3 
white, $1.13; wheat bran, $2.80@2.90 per 
100-Ib sack. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, sacked: 
corn meal $4; cream meal, $3.85@4.50; 
grits, $3.90@4.35. 

Grain inspected since April 1: wheat, 
export 142 cars, local 8; corn, export 49, 
local 67; oats, export 13, local 138; rye, 
export, 7; barley, export, 192. 

Stock in elevators: wheat 1,005,000 
bus; corn, 95,000; oats, 15,000; barley, 
989,000; rye, 17,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





A Millstone with a History 


Charles W. Robinson, of Ogden, Utah, 
writing for the Sperry Flour Co.’s pub- 
lication, “The Sperry Family,” tells the 
story of a millstone with an interesting 
history. 

“Dedicated,” he says, “as a lasting 
tribute to the flour mill in the Rocky 
Mountain region and a criterion of ad- 
vancement in the milling industry, one 
of the historic Italian millstones, serv- 
ing since 1850 in the old Advance Roller 
Mills, will be placed in the terrazzo en- 
trance to the new office building of the 
Sperry Flour Co. at Ogden. 

“This stone, measuring one and one- 
tenth meters in diameter, weighing 1,200 
Ibs and of the finest gray granite, was 
one of eight quarried on the sunny slopes 
of Mount Vesuvius, Italy, in 1844. 

“The eight stones, consigned to Nau- 
voo, Ill., were part of the cargo of the 
fore-and-aft-rigged schooner Bien Viaje, 


of Cardiff, which sailed from Naples in 
1845, bound for New Orleans. 

“On this voyage the Bien Viaje ap- 
parently did not live up to her name 
(Good Voyage). While off the Bahamas 
one of the millstones was lost overboard 
in a violent storm. Possibly the wily don 
in command commandeered it for a deep- 
sea anchor, and the cable parted. 

“Up the Mississippi from New Or- 
leans to Nauvoo, where a change of plans 
of the consignee caused a transshipment 
back to the mouth of the Missouri, the 
stones were sent upstream to Council 
Bluffs. From Council Bluffs to Ogden, 
a distance of more than 1,000 miles, the 
seven remaining stones were transported 
on ox-carts, and at last put in service, 
almost five and a half years after the 
order was placed. 

“To replace the stone lost at sea, one 
was fashioned out of native granite, 
which, after 40 years of continuous serv- 
ice, proved superior to those imported.” 





SIMILAR MILL BRANDS 


Judicial Ruling Denies Right to Register 
Trade-Mark Not Readily Distinguish- 
able from Prior Used Mark 


In the matter of American Feed Mill- 
ing Co. vs. M. C. Peters Mill Co., 261 
Fed. 1011, the court of appeals for the 
District of Columbia upholds a ruling 
of the commissioner of patents denying 
an application to register a trade-mark. 

The mark of applicant, the American 
Feed Milling Co., a North Carolina cor- 
poration, consists of the words “Big 
Chief,” associated with the representation 
of a man on horseback concentrically in- 
closed within a single circle. The mark 
of the opposer of registration, the M. C. 
Peters Mill Co., a Nebraska corporation, 
consists of the word “Arab,” associated 
with the representation of a man on 
horseback concentrically inclosed within 
two circles. The man in the mark of 
applicant is intended to represent an 
Indian chief armed with a gun, while the 
man in the opposer’s mark represents an 
Arab with a spear. 

“The sole question presented,” says the 
court of appeals, “is the likelihood of 
confusion in trade. Applicant alleges 
use of its mark since 1914, while opposer 
shows use of its mark prior to that date. 
The dominating feature of each mark is 
the horse with an armed man mounted 
upon it. The horse in each mark is simi- 
lar in size, style and appearance. While 
the dress of the men is different, they 
are similar in size, position, and respec- 
tive manner of holding the spear and 
gun... 

“Opposer’s mark discloses an Arabian 
horse of unusual appearance, style, and 
position, while the horse of applicant is 
similar in all its details and dimensions. 

“The respective marks are used on bur- 
lap sacks containing horse feed, display- 
ing at best a dull impression of the 
mark, and forbidding to a large extent 
the detection of distinguishing features. 
The similarity of the dimensions and 
general appearance of the marks em- 
phasizes the probability of accidental se- 
lection by applicant. As was said by 
Judge Lurton in Paris Co. vs. Hill Co., 
102° Fed. 148, 151, 42 C.C.A. 227, 230: 

“When there are found strong re- 
semblances, the natural inquiry for the 
court is, why do they exist? If no suf- 
ficient answer appears, the inference is 
that they exist for the purpose of mis- 
leading. . . . We are to remember that 
the average purchaser has seldom the 
opportunity of making a close compari- 
son; that he is apt to act quickly, and is 
therefore not expected to exercise a high 
degree of caution. Pillsbury vs. Flour 
Mills Co., 64 Fed. 841, 12 C.C.A. 432.’ 

“The decision of the commissioner of 
patents, sustaining the opposition, is af- 
firmed.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





South Africa—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of the Union of South Africa, 
by crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1919-20. €.000.. | «avcs 7,619 1,087 
1918-19. 8,983 41,289 9,520 1,623 
1917-18. 10,150 45,143 10,775 2,054 
1916-17. 4,790 36,516 6,928 1,000 
1915-16. 4,857 25,000 *9,000 *1,300 
1914-15. 7,076 36,607 *9,000 *1,300 
1913-14. 6,034 *30,000 *9,000 *1,300 
1912-18. *6,000  *30,000 *9,000 *1,300 
1911-12. 6,000 30,830 9,661 1,359 


*Estimates based on the 1911 census. 
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The demand for spot flour, except dur- 
ing the early stages of the World War, 
has never been so strong as at present. 
This, of course, is the direct result of the 
rail strike, because most of the demand 
is from export markets. Inability to get 
grain through to seaboard has developed 
a desire to procure flour to fill steamer 
space thus kept vacant. 

There are export inquiries from many 
European countries, but the opportunity 
of doing anything with them seems ex- 
tremely limited. It is the usual per- 
versity of things in general, and the old 
story over again, that it is easy to sell 
what is not to be had. A case in point 
is durum clears and rye flours. Four 
weeks ago the former could hardly be 
given away, and now there are urgent 
calls for 10,000-bbl lots; the latter went 
begging six weeks ago at around $8, while 
now there is a very strong demand at 
prices well over $2 per bbl in excess of 
this figure. 

The local market, however, as far as 
demand for home consumption is con- 
cerned, is not in much better condition 
than it has been for the past two weeks 
or more, except that there is a slight 
increase in the demand for patent flours, 
though this is entirely for immediate 
needs. The approach of decontrol keeps 
buyers from taking on anything for use 
in the last half of May or first half of 
June. 

The demand for first clears still main- 
tains its strength. These flours are being 
used in bread mixtures for the purpose 
of reducing costs. 

By reason of the unprecedented de- 
mand upon spot stocks, and lack of re- 
plenishment, flour supplies here are much 
depleted. While, of course, there is not 
the slightest danger of a flour famine, 
the shortage is slowly but surely becom- 
ing more acute, but it is hoped that with- 
in a week or two the situation will have 
so changed as to permit the lightering 
of a good part of the flour now on the 
Jersey side of the river, thus relieving the 
strain. 

The week’s purchases by the Grain 
Corporation, which were the lightest since 
that organization became a buying factor, 
amounting only to 8,000 bbls, at $10.69, 
jute, Baltimore, and $9.90, Pacific Coast 
points, indicate that offers must have 
been extremely light. With No. 2 -red 
wheat selling at $3.10 per bu, track, New 
York, it would seem that from now on 
they will be still lighter. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 
$14.85@15; standard patent, $13.90@ 
14.60; first clear, $10.25@11; soft winter 
straight, $11.35@11.80; hard winter 
straight, $12.80@13.50; first clear, $11@ 
11.85; rye, $9.50@11.50,—all in jute. 


IMPORTANT BAKERY MERGER 


Five large baking concerns in and 
around Harrisburg, Pa., have been re- 
cently merged. These plants are the 
Harrisburg Baking Co., Gunsenhauser 
bakery, Standard Baking Co., Schmidt’s 
bread bakery, all of Harrisburg, and the 
West Shore bakery, Le Moyne. The capi- 
tal of the new concern will be $300,000 
to $400,000. Bernard Schmidt will be 
president and L. R. Bricker vice-presi- 
dent, but the other officers have not been 
decided upon. 

All these plants have been in operation 
for a number of years and have met with 
success, but for various reasons it seemed 
best to consolidate them, one of which 
was the cheaper cost of operation and the 
general advantages of having these sev- 


eral interests managed as one; incidental- 
ly, the output of bread was considerably 
in excess of the actual local consumption, 
and with crippled railroad facilities it 


was not found possible to ship bread 
profitably and satisfactorily to the outly- 
ing sections. 

It is hoped that by reducing overhead 
charges and investment, and operating 
the plants more nearly to capacity, a 
substantial saving can be made and losses 
which, under previous conditions, could 
not be avoided, may be changed to profits. 


MUSHROOM EXPORTERS 

There are a large number of New York 
export houses finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to operate profitably, and it is said 
that some of them are quite seriously 
embarrassed financially. Many of these 
started in business a few months ago 
with the belief that the export business 
held a golden future, but have now awak- 
ened to find that it was mostly such stuff 
as dreams are made of. 

Some of them have already liquidated, 
and others, who are keen enough to read 
the signs correctly, are contemplating 
doing likewise because, as the cost of 
operating an office these days is a matter 
to be reckoned with, and there is only 
a very limited business from very limited 
markets because of the bad European 
financial situation and other reasons, it 
has occurred to them that, if anything is 
to be saved out of the wreck, now is the 
time to make the saving. 

This does not indicate, however, that 
there is a general condition of insolvency 
existing among export houses. The sub- 
stantial ones, which have been in business 
many years, are as solid as ever, but there 
have been a large number that have, like 
mushrooms, sprung up almost overnight, 
and as they had but limited capital to 
start with, and have had to meet steadily 
increasing expenses with little opportu- 
nity to do business, the inevitable is now 
happening. 

ZABRISKIE TESTIFIES ON SUGAR 


Without any attempt or desire to criti- 
cize any one, George A. Zabriskie, chair- 
man of the Sugar Equalization Board, 
testified before a congressional investi- 
gating committee in Washington last 
week that the action of Attorney-General 
Palmer in fixing the sale price of sugar at 
17@18c was a very fatal mistake, which 
had resulted in causing the public a 
larger additional expense for its sugar 
requirements than was warranted by the 
situation. 

Mr. Zabriskie admitted that when At- 
torney-General Palmer took this action it 
was a great surprise to the Sugar Board, 
as it was supposed that his province was 
to prosecute profiteers, not to fix prices, 
but the action directly resulted in a quick 
stimulation of the Cuban sugar market, 
with the resultant rapid jump in sugar 
prices in this country. 


NOTES 


Joseph Kelly, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co,, Chicago, was in New York this week. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was in New 
York on Friday. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, sales-manager of the 
Seaboard Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
on ’change here Thursday. 

Paul Levy, of Georges Levy, Paris, is 
in this country for the purpose of confer- 
ring with millers and exporters of flour. 
Mr. Levy left New York at the close of 
last week for Baltimore, whence he will 
go West, returning to New York early in 
May. 





Shipments of sugar amounting to $8,- 
172,506 during the past year, as against 
none in 1918, and of skins, amounting to 
$2,437,330 in 1919, as against $1,212,428 


in 1918, account for the increase in the 
value of the declared exports from Per- 
nambuco, Brazil, to the United States, 
which rose from $2,430,484 in 1918 to 
$7,534,405 in 1919. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., April 17.—Some of 
the mills ran part time this week, others 
did not turn a wheel. The strike of 
switchmen added the last straw to the 
millers’ load, and actual flour business 
has become nominal. 

So far as Rochester is concerned, Buf- 
falo is the key to the situation now. Sev- 
eral of the Rochester mills have no wheat, 
or practically none. Until the strike is 
broken in Buffalo, none can be shipped in. 

There has been some inquiry, probably 
as a matter of curiosity on the part of 
the inquirers. Still, there have been a 
few sales, delivery within 60 days. 

Under present conditions, millers are 
not seeking much business. Wheat is 
advancing. Some see much higher prices 
ahead, and until millers here have the 
wheat in hand they are chary of con- 
tracting except in a small way. There is 
considerable irritation at the discrimina- 
tory ocean rates between wheat and flour, 
to the injury of the milling interests, 

Mills for most part have withdrawn 
quotations for car lots within the last few 
days. The nominal quotations given are 
around 25c higher on spring patents and 
50c higher on clears. The forecast is that 
these nominal quotations will be advanced 
again in the next few days, based on cash 
wheat. One miller asserted that prices 
on spring patents are $2 behind wheat 
prices. Western mills, of course, have 
been unable to ship in flour to their agen- 
cies here. Prices have been advanced 
twice this week, amounting to about 50c 
on spring patents, with fancy patent, job- 
bing basis, now held at $16 bbl, 98’s, cot- 
ton. 

Nominal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $15.25 bbl, 98's, 
cotton, car lots, Boston; local, $14.50, 
with advance of 50c forecast; bakers pat- 
ent, $14.75, 98’s, cotton, car lots, Boston; 
spring straights, $14, 98’s, cotton, local; 
first clears, $11, 98’s, cotton, car lots, 
Boston; jobbing, $10@10.50. 

Soft wheat flours very firm, with little 
actual business in sight. There is still a 
little wheat to be had locally, but there 
has been a sharp advance in prices, with 
the top still ahead. Winter straights 
advanced 30@40c bbl this week, and are 
quoted today at $12, 98’s, cotton, car lots, 
Boston; local, $12.50. Whole-wheat and 
graham flours practically out of the mar- 
ket. 

Rye flour is showing more strength, fol- 
lowing the grain. Demand is fair, with 
prices advanced 75c. Under the condi- 
tions, little actual business has been done. 
Best white brands are quoted at $10.75 
@11 bbl, 98’s, cotton, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands steady. Quotations, job- 
bing basis: light, $10 bbl; medium, $9.25 
@9.50; dark, $9,—all in 98’s, cotton. 

There is a great scarcity of millfeed, 
with prices working higher. Pastures are 
backward, which aggravates the short- 
age. No feed has been shipped in from 
the West. Millers here have only a little 
for regular customers, and this will go 
out in mixed cars later. Without wheat 
in hand and with the future uncertain, 
none of the mills here are quoting feed 
car-lot basis, Boston. Local prices, job- 
bing: spring bran, $60 ton; winter bran, 
$58; spring middlings, $64; winter mid- 
dlings, $64; rye feed, $55,—all sacked. 
Western in light supply, with oat feeds 
$4 higher and corn meal $2. Oat feed is 
quoted at $84 ton, and corn meal at $78, 
both bulk. Corn meal, table quality, 25c 
higher, and selling at $5 per 100 lbs, 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of, Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
., 2. Serer ere 5,000 27 
RGR APOE fc cp acecivcetesees 6,300 34 


Of this week’s total, 3,450 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,050 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

Harvey B. Clark, vice-president of the 
Clark Paper & Mfg. Co., of this city, was 
found dead in bed at his home in Seneca 


April 21, 1920 


Parkway. The company operates a sm 
flour mill on Dewey Avauns ws: 

H. H. Vogelson, manager of the loch. 
ester office of the Pillsbury Flour Mj) 
Co., has _ resigned, and taken up othe 
work in Buffalo. He had been in charge 
of the Rochester office about a year. 

Believing that traffic over the new 
barge canal will be seriously ham)ereq 
this season unless the state affords tow. 
ing service, the Chamber of Commerce 
here telegraphed to Speaker Sweet urging 
that provision therefor be made. 





x. W. Kn PP, 

BUFFALO 
Burraro, N. Y., April 17.—Wit!: the 
worst over, so far as thé switch:.en’s 


strike is concerned, it will take a week 
at least to readjust business to any hing 
like normal. A few mills managid ty 
keep going about half time during the 
week, being in a position to get car. ang 
sneaking them out by other routes thay 
direct through Buffalo. Some took ad. 
vantage of the dull time to ship by | ruck 
to near-by points, and also to loa up 
their retail trade. 

The big mills secured quite a bunch 
of cars by getting hold of them singly 
or in pairs, and ran just enough to load 
them, ready to shove out should a: op- 
portunity present itself. It is believid at 
the present writing that conside-able 
of this flour will be on its way ea: )y 
Sunday night. 

So far as the flour trade goes, it was 
far better than expected, some o! the 
mills reporting a good inquiry from cus- 
tomers thought to be well supplied. and 
this leads to the conclusion that buiyers 
have been misstating the facts regarding 
stocks or hand. Several good-sized or- 
ders came from the East at 65c over last 
week’s quotation, and further negotiations 
were checked by an additional ad\ance 
of 15@20c. Still, the price asked did not 
represent the wheat basis today, and 
there is little doubt that quotations will 
be higher next Monday on flour. 

It is generally believed that, had i! not 
been for the stocks held by millers at 
various points, there would have been a 
considerable shortage, as in those sections 
it was difficult to get dealers interested 
for some time past. 

Millers say that if the exporters would 
make the same effort to sell patents that 
they do to sell clears, it would help the 
milling trade immeasurably. The inquiry 
for these lower grades was keen again 
this week, and the mills had none to offer 
There was also a better demand for ry 
flour at fully $1 over last week. ; 

Local prices were advanced again this 
week 25c by some of the mills, while oth- 
ers will follow next week. The retail 
price here has been very irregular for 
some time, due to consumers being sup- 
plied, but it was noticeable that the aid- 
vance this week brought out some ood 
buying. With the price of the best pat- 
ent only $14.75 in 98’s, cotton, it looks 
cheap to corner grocers. Bakers seein to 
have fair supplies of rye flour bought 
away down. 

Kansas mills report a good inquiry. but 
have not tried to do business this wee, on 
account of the strike. They predict higher 
prices and an active trade as soo as 
flour can be moved. Prices were ad- 
vanced 20@60c, the outside figure for 
standard. The top quotations were 
$14.20 for short patent and $13.60 for 
standard, with some of the mills offering 
for less. 

Representatives of soft wheat tuills 
were unable to interest their trade. al- 
though advising it of still higher prices 
next week. There has been a steady ad- 
vance in this flour for several weeks, and 
it is still comparatively cheap. Short 
winter patent was offered at $15.40, 
standard at $13, and pastry at $1'.9), 
track, Buffalo. 

The millfeed situation is in the sme 
unsatisfactory shape as it was a week 
ago. There is no spot stuff offered, and 
dealers in the country say the farmer is 
completely out of feed of all kinds, and 
must sell his cows. There is some truth 
in the latter part of this statement. as 
cows are being driven and also carried 
in trucks to the East Buffalo yards, and 
disposed of at high prices, but that this 
will continue after normal conditions are 
resumed is not believed. The mills are 
offering 30 or 60 days’ shipment, and 
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there are jobbers buying May shipment 
at these high prices, or $1.50 for bran 
over last week, The mills are tied up 
with contracts, and are not anxious to 
sell any kind of feed just at present. 
Feed dealers figure that by the middle 
of May there will be plenty of grass and 
no demand for feed, and if they buy at 
all it will be sparingly. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher, and 
the :nills expect prices to remain strong, 
in active demand as soon as ship- 
me's can be made. Hominy feed higher 
and -caree, with a fair inquiry. Cotton- 

neal dull and unchanged. Oil meal 
}, -her for spot, and some business re- 


wit! 


set 
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por! d. The mills advanced their prices 
SI this week. 
" }-owers’ grains higher, $65 being 
ask, and corn distillers’ $67, sacked, 
tra Buffalo. 

\i o maize in heavy supply at $2.73 


per i00 lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo, and 

trac. very light. 

| re were sales of buckwheat at $4 
00 lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo, and 


pe 


tha price was bid for more, with no 
off gs. 

| ‘led oats higher, and a little business 
do at the advance. Oat hulls, re- 


gro. d, searce, and buyers would pay 
$10. .acked, track, Buffalo. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

( ‘put of Buffalo mills for the week, 






as ) ported to The Nortlfwestern Miller, 
wit! comparisons, in barrels: 

Flour Pct, of 

output activity 
TI OG inc Gibednee vies 39,475 23 
L ek . 53,193 32 
Y aie schaxei .137,275 82 
Ty BFS OHO .occee . 126,450 76 
Tl YCArS @BO ceccccceces 119,500 72 


NOTES 


«ks of wheat in the elevators here 
are 5,898,000 bus, compared with 4,849,- 
000 a year ago. 

(. W. Urmston, manager of the Urm- 
ston Grain Co, and Big Four Elevator 
Co.. Indianapolis, was on ’change this 
we 


Ihe Welland Canal will officially open 


for navigation on April 19. A few ves- 
sels are ready to leave Port Colborne as 
soon as ice conditions permit. 


(Juite a number of cars of grain were 
received here the past two days, most of 
it coming through Canada, and it is be- 
lieved the tracks will be cleaned of all 
cars held over there early next week. 

While the elevator housemen have not 
as yet returned to work, it is certain that 
the owners have the situation so well in 
hand that there will be no delay in un- 
loading grain vessels when they reach 
Buffalo. 

Off this port the ice in the lake ap- 
pears heavy and piled up. It will take 
considerable warm weather and a stiff 
northeast wind to drive the big fields 
of ice up the lake before navigation will 
open. Only a few boats will be able to 
leave, as there is little fuel coal obtain- 
ab 
he bakers dealing with the Jewish 
le in this city attempted to advance 
price of the 21%-lb loaf from 20c to 
. and were called before the fair-price 
commissioner. After a hearing the bak- 
ers agreed to set the price at 25c, with 
er sizes accordingly. The commis- 
er made it clear to bakers that he 
ted to reduce the price of bread 
‘h people in poorer circumstances 
e forced to buy. 
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E. BANGASSER. 





BOSTON 
oston, Mass., April 17.—The railroad 
ce has affected the local situation to 
rious extent, and decreased receipts 
o flour were noted this week. Unless 
tl. strike is shortly broken, breadstuffs 
soon become scarcer and higher in 
market. Fortunately for Boston and’ 
New England tributary, stocks of 
r were fairly large, the trade, as a 
, being fairly well supplied and stocks 
distributed. At the close of the 
k, embargoes that were placed on all 
ments entering New England had 
n modified, and the indications point 
a resumption of normal traffic condi- 
is in the near future. 
Che removal of all restrictions as to 
tine on contracts for future delivery of 
flr around the first of the month has 
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called attention to the danger of waiting 
too long before covering possible needs 
during the balance of the crop year. 
Buyers have been urged, and are urged 
at the present time, to cover their prob- 
able needs as far ahead as possible. 
These points have startled the baking 
trade and distributors, and caused con- 
siderable buying. At the same time there 
has been no rush by the trade to place 
orders. There is too much uncertainty 
existing by reason of poor transporta- 
tion conditions resulting from the “out- 
law” strike, and every one is moving with 
the greatest caution. 

Prices are firmly held, with some spring 
wheat millers 25@40c bbl higher in sacks. 
Standard spring patents are held at 
$15.40 bbl, with $14.25 an inside quota- 
tion for ordinary brands. Special short 
patents range up to $16, in sacks. Hard 
winter patents are also held higher at 
$13.25@14.75, in sacks. Soft winter flours 
are quiet, but firmly held. 

There was a better demand for spring 
wheat clears during the week, sales being 
noted of Minneapolis first clears at 
$10.25, in sacks. Other mill agents re- 
port more inquiry for this grade, with 
some business. 

The advance in cash wheat during the 
week caused the retail price of spring 
patents to advance materially. One well- 
known brand of spring special short pat- 
ent was advanced 75c bbl in wood and 
80c in 98-lb cotton sacks in four days. 
Other retailers will probably follow suit. 

There was a sharp advance in prices of 
corn products, with a good demand and 
moderate offerings. Most grades are up 
25c per 100 lbs. Oatmeal is also held 
higher, with a good demand reported. 


NOTES 

The United States Grocery Ce., Bos- 
ton, has been formed, with $25,000 capi- 
tal. 

The Commercial Macaroni Mfg. Co., 
Boston, has been organized, with $200,000 
capital. Angelo F. Paghera is president. 

H. S. Barber, vice-president the Bar- 
ber Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Bos- 
ton this week, the guest of the New Eng- 
land representative of the mill, William 
S. Leavitt. 

C. B. Rogers, secretary Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., grain, Minneapolis, F. A. 
Jost and W. P. Anderson, Chicago, W. B. 
Joyce, Duluth, and E. Grant, Minne- 
apolis, were here this week. 

The Bay State Milling Co. of New 
England, Boston, flour millers, has been 
incorporated, with $5,000 capital, by Ber- 
nard J. Rothwell, president, Leroy S. 
Brown, treasurer, and Mary E. Healy. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitaperpHia, Pa. April 17.—The 
flour market this week has been unset- 
tled, because of the strikes, which seri- 
ously impeded transportation and cur- 
tailed receipts. Spot prices were some- 
what higher, with demand a little more 
active. The mills generally advanced 
their limits on flour to be shipped, but 
buyers showed little interest in forward 
deliveries. 

The strike situation is assuming a bet- 
ter aspect at this writing and, as there 
is a good deal of stock on the tracks out- 
side of the city limits, heavier arrivals 
are looked for next week. 

The local office of the Grain Corpora- 
tion announced early in the week that it 
had 1,000,000 bbls flour on hand, should 
it be needed for local consumption, and 
that there was no reason for any radical 
advance in prices. The stock of the 
Grain Corporation, however, is largely of 
soft winters, which are not popular with 
consumers hereabouts. Rye flour has 
ruled firm and higher in sympathy with 
raw material, but there is not much in- 
quiry. Corn goods are quiet for local 
consumption, but some export inquiry 
is reported. Prices are firm, in sympathy 
with the strength of corn. 


PHILADELPHIA’S BREAD PRICE 
On Wednesday, Frank B. McClain, 


fair-price commissioner, turned over to 
the United States district attorney the 
case of bakers who increased the price 
of their bread one cent a loaf in the past 
week. It is the first case passed to the 
district attorney in this city in the post- 
war period for prosecution under the 


Lever act. The district attorney is left 
to first determine, through his depart- 
ment of justice agents, if the increase is 
“unfair,” within the meaning of the Lev- 
er act. 

“To make the increase at this time is 
to my mind not justified,” said the price 
commissioner. “The large bakers are not 
doing a hand-to-mouth business, and have 
their stocks of flour, sugar and lard 
stored up for months ahead, so any in- 
crease in the price of these commodities 
or increases to their labor should not af- 
fect them immediately. I have gone over 
this matter and, in view of the small 
margin of profit they have been getting, 
a slight increase may be justified, but it 
does not seem to me a one-cent increase 
per pound on bread is justified.” 

It is one of the peculiar features of 
this case that scarcely anybody is mak- 
ing any fuss about this necessary advance 
in bread except the fair-price commis- 
sioner. He is a politician and, like all of 
his class, loves newspaper notoriety. 


DINNER TO TRAFFIC MANAGER 


A testimonial dinner was _ tendered 
Robert C. Wright, traffic manager of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, last Thursday 
evening, in the Bellevue-Stratford by 
members of the Commercial Exchange. 
There were about 175 present. Mr. 
Wright in a short speech referred to the 
relationship between the railroads and 
the public. The attitude of distrust and 
suspicion altogether too prevalent a° few 
years ago, he said, must give way to a 
frank dealing and better acquaintance- 
ship between the two parties. 

Elisha Lee, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, gave credit to 
“volunteers” in maintaining the railroad 
service at present. He praised the 
“white-collar” men who have jumped into 
the work of greasing engines and doing 
other yeoman service, stating that the 
West Philadelphia shops, nearly manned 
with them, are turning out more work 
than was done by the “regulars.” 

Other speakers included ex-senator 
Bayard Henry, a Pennsylvania Railroad 
director; Charles Lyon Chandler, man- 
ager foreign trade department of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank; J. S. W. 
Holton, president Maritime Exchange; 
William M. Richardson, D. DeWitt Ir- 
win, George M. Richardson, R. L. Rus- 
sell, traffic manager Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railway, and C, Herbert Bell, presi- 
dent Commercial Exchange. 


NOTES 

The Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., has 
applied for membership in the Commer- 
cial Exchange. 

George H. McMullin, connected with 
the grain and feed firm of David Mc- 
Mullin, Jr., has returned from a six 
months’ trip to China, Japan and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

The steamships Nearport and Ossa 
brought over 23,000,000 lbs of flour to 
this port, which was consigned to the 
United States Grain Corporation and 
unloaded at the government pier at Ore- 
gon Avenue. 

Among the visitors on ‘change this 
week were F. P. Blanchard, feed dealer, 
New York; J. A. Walter, grain mer- 
chant, Buffalo; J. A. Peterson and M. 
Kimball, grain dealers, Baltimore; A. J. 
Bradstreet, grain dealer, New York; C. 
R. Grover, grain dealer, St. Paul, Minn; 
J. E. Strader, of the Circleville (Ohio) 
Milling Co., and Peter Orr, of the grain 
firm of John Jackson & Co., Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





BALTIMORE 

Bavtimore, Mp., April 17.—Springs 
this week were buoyant but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $14.50@15; 
standard patents, $13.75@14.25,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 60c more in wood, 20c less in 
jute, or 40c less in bulk. Some mills 
were asking over $16 for short patent, 
but there were others which preferred to 
go slowly. No trading was in evidence. 

Hard winters were upward, but irregu- 
iar and quiet, short patents at the close 
ranging $14.25@14.75; straights, $13.50 
@14,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in 
wood, 20c less in jute, or 40c less in bulk. 
A few mills were asking as much as 50c 
apart on the same grade. 

Soft winters were higher and in some 
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demand, short patents closing nominally 
at $12.50@13; near-by straights, $11.25 
@11.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in 
wood, or 40c less in bulk. Some busi- 
ness was done in both patent and near- 
by straight, the latter leading in the 
trading at $10.75@11, bulk, with $11, 
bulk, freely bid at the close and $11.50 
generally asked. Patent sold early at 
$12.40, cotton, but in many cases is now 
held up to $13. Offerings of both grades 
light, though it was rumored that one of 
the export buyers was buying some 100 
per cent grade from Indiana. 

City mills were down most of the week 
on account of the strike, reported both 
domestic and export trade quiet, and to- 
day advanced their prices 25c bbl on 
flour and $1 ton on feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 38,120 
bbls; destined for export, 25,8183. 


NOTES 

Business is at a standstill here, with 
both rail and water transportation tied 
up. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 7,500,000 bus, against 
690,000 last year. 

The local fair-price commissioner says 
there will be no profiteering in food- 
stuffs here without paying the penalty. 

Exports from here this week included 
25,753 bbls flour and 1,178,873 bus grain— 
316,000 wheat, 511,267 oats and 351,606 
rye. 
The Maryland Agricultural Society 
has voted $23,000 toward the fund to 
build a temple of agriculture at Wash- 
ington, to cost $1,250,000. 

All the Argentine flour recently of- 
fered here has been sold or withdrawn 
from the market, according to W. E. 
Harris & Son, local agents. 

Insurance rates on grain in Baltimore 
export elevators, as posted on ’change 
April 14: wheat, $3.25 bu; corn, $1.85; 
rye, $2.50; barley, $2; oats, $1.30. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to April 17, 1920, 187,297 
bus; year ago, 407,571. Range of prices 
this week, $1.72@1.81; last year, $1.638@ 
1.73. : 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1919, to April 17, 1920, 1,551,402 bus; 
same period last year, 1,217,773. Range 
of prices this week, $2.321,@3; last 
year, $2.25@2.47. 

Leading local bakers claim to have a 
two months’ supply of flour on spot and 
as much more in transit or to come for- 
ward, which puts them in shape to stand 
the strike as long as the strikers can. 

Carter G. Osburn, president Farmers’ 
and Merchants’ National Bank, and 
Walter Vernon Macneal, with Walter F. 
Macneal & Co., feed, grain and hay, have 
applied for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The People’s Bakery Co., Inc. of 
Hagerstown, Md., with $25,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture and deal in bread, 
pastries and bakery products, has been 
incorporated by Daniel H., William B. 
and D. Lee Staley. 

The Maryland Cereal Co., Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Baltimore, with 
$50,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
and deal in food and beverage products, 
has been incorporated by Egil Steen, Ed- 
win S. Steen and Frank J. Otterbein. 7 

William H. Hayward, president of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, was 
selected by the board of directors at its 
monthly meeting this week to represent 
the exchange at the first meeting of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, to 
be held at Paris, France, the week of 
June 21, 1920. 

Visitors of the week were Richard L. 
Groff, manager Commander Mill Co., 
Charles B. Rogers, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer, and Malcolm E. Grant, 
with the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
grain, Minneapolis; W. P. Anderson, 
president W. P. Anderson & Co., grain, 
Chicago; E. B. Terrell, of Early & Dan- 
iel Co., grain, Cincinnati; Wilbur Joyce, 
manager Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
grain, Duluth, Minn. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





The declared exports from Cape Town, 
South Africa, to the United States were 
valued at $4,983,857 in 1918, and $5,482,- 
580 in 1919. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
_ STATE FEED AND BLEACHING LAWS 





Summary of the State Laws Covering the Sale of Commercial Feedingstuffs and the Manu- 
facture and Sale of Bleached Flour, as Reported to The Northwestern Miller 
by the Several States in January, 1920 


Note on federal bleaching regulations: 


the bleaching of flour has long been, and still is, somewhat uncertain. 


The status of the federal regulations regarding 


The most important 


case on the subject, that of the Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., originally tried in 1910, 


dragged along in various courts until it was finally settled in April, 1919. 


Under the terms 


of the settlement, the government withdrew its allegation that the bleaching process had 
caused the flour to contain “added poisonous or other added deleterious ingredients,” but 


» insisted that flour artificially bleached must be so branded. 


Thus the federal government 


permits the bleaching of flour, but technically requires the special branding of all bleached 


flour shipped in interstate commerce. 
have specific laws on the subject. 


In intrastate trade this does not affect states which 
Owing to the trade customs which have been generally 


prevalent, and which have commonly not been regarded as constituting violations of the 
laws, further and more specific rulings from the Department of Agriculture are awaited. 


ALABAMA 


Feed—Inspection fee, 20c per ton. Regis- 
tration fee, $2 per year for each brand. An- 
nual registrations due Oct. 1. M. C, Allgood, 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Industry, 
Montgomery. Revised laws pending in the 
state legislature. 

Bleaching—No special laws. Any flour 
which may be sold under the federal law 
may be sold under the Alabama regulations. 

ARIZONA 

No special feed or bleaching laws. The 
state law merely requires that the standards 
established by federal law shall be main- 
tained. 

ARKANSAS 

Feed—Inspection fee, 20c per ton. No 
registration fee, but each brand of commer- 
cial feeds must be registered. Wheat by- 
products are included under the commercial 
feedingstuffs law. Whole grains, hays and 
straws, unmixed and unadulterated wheat, 
rye, corn and rice brans, unadulterated 
wheat shorts and unadulterated rice polish 
are exempt from taxation. The percentage 
of screenings must be guaranteed not to ex- 
ceed 8 per cent. Each bag of commercial 
feed must have attached thereto an analysis 
tag showing the weight, analysis, ingredi- 
ents and name and address of manufacturer. 
A tax stamp must be attached to the analy- 
sis tag on each bag of feed. J. G. Ferguson, 
Commissioner of Mines, Manufactures and 
Agriculture, Little Rock. 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations. 


CALIFORNIA 


Feed—No inspection fee. No registration 
fee, and brands are not required to be regis- 
tered. Every lot or parcel of commercial 
feedingstuffs, including wheat by-products, 
must have affixed thereto a tag or label con- 
taining a legible and plainly printed state. 
ment, in English, certifying (a) net weight 
of contents; (b) mame, brand or trade- 
mark; (c) name and address of manufac- 
turer or person responsible for placing the 
commodity on the market; (d) minimum 
per cent of crude protein and crude fat; (e) 
maximum per cent of crude fiber and of 
ash; (f) the specific name of each ingredi- 
ent; (g) percentage of such ingredients as 
corn cobs, corn bran, oat hulls, barley hulls, 
rice hulls, ground light rice, alfalfa meal 
or similar materials; (h) in the case of 
poultry feeds, the percentage of grit or min- 
eral matter. No tax tags. All commercial 
feedingstuffs defined in pamphlet issued Aug. 
1, 1919, by State Board of Health. Pro- 
fessor E. J. Lea, Director of Bureau of 
Foods and Drugs, State Board of Health, 
Sacramento. 

Bleaching—“Our pure food law covers 
bleached flour, in that F. I. D. 100 prohibits 
the bleaching of flour. In accordance, there- 
fore, with section 3, of our food law, the 
F. I. D., being a proclamation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, became automatically 
a part of our law.” 


COLORADO 


Feed—No inspection or registration fee, 
and brands are not required to be regis- 
tered. The only regulations regarding tax 
tags and labels are identical with those 
established by federal law. ‘“‘Any statement 
made upon the label or invoice as to the 
food value or constituent ingredients of all 
foodstuffs must be correct. ‘No foodstuffs of 
any variety will be allowed to be sold in the 
state, either mixed or unmixed, if not con- 
taining real food values.” Wilbur F. Can- 
non, Commissioner Division of Pure Food 
and Drugs, Denver. 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations. 


CONNECTICUT 


Feed—No inspection or registration fee, 
and brands are not required to be registered. 
“Every lot or parcel of concentrated com- 
mercial feedingstuff sold, offered or exposed 
for sale, shall have affixed thereto in a con- 
spicuous place on the outside thereof a 
plainly printed statement certifying the 
number of net pounds of feedingstuff con- 
tained therein, the name, brand or trade- 
mark under which the article is sold, the 
name and address of the manufacturer or 
importer, and a statement of the percentage 
it contains of crude fat and of crude protein, 
both constituents to be determined by the 
methods adopted at the time by the associa- 
tion of official agricultural chemists of the 
United States, but such lot or parcel shall 
not be sold, offered or exposed for sale with 
such statement affixed thereto by any wire 
or other metal.” Leonard H. Healey, Sec- 
retary Board of Agriculture, Hartford. 

Bleaching—The only regulation in force 
is that flour bleached with nitrogen peroxide 
is an adulterated product. The character of 
the adulteration is such that no statement 
upon the label will bring bleached flour 
within the law. 


DELAWARE 


Feed—No special laws or regulations. 
Professor Wesley Webb, Secretary Board of 
Agriculture, Dover. 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations. 


FLORIDA 


Feed—Manufacturers or dealers must file 
annually, on or before Jan. 1, a statement 
giving name and address, name and address 
of principal agents in Florida, name of brand 
and guaranteed analysis. Inspection fee, 25c 
per ton. Each package must have affixed 
thereto a tag or label stating the number 
of net pounds of feed in the package; the 
name, brand or trade-mark; the name and 
address of the manufacturer, and the guar- 
anteed chemical analysis, showing the per- 
centages of fat, protein, sugar, starch and 
fiber. The tag or label must bear the stamp 
showing the payment of the inspection fee, 
such stamps being furnished to manufac- 
turers or dealers by the commissioner of 
agriculture, Wheat by-products are includ- 
ed under the law. W. A. McRae, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Tallahassee, 

Bleaching—‘“No article of food shall be 
deemed to be adulterated other than those 
defined and found to be adulterated, poison- 
ous, deleterious or detrimental to health un- 
der the provisions of the food and drugs act 
of Congress.” Bleached flour is not spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Florida law, 
although the use of sulphur dioxide for 
bleaching purposes is specifically prohibited. 


GEORGIA 


Feeds—Brands must be registered annu- 
ally, on or before Jan. No registration 
fee. Inspection fee, 20c per ton, stamps to 
be secured from the state Department of 
Agriculture and affixed to the tags or labels. 
Every package must have a tag or label 
stating number of net pounds contained; 
name, brand or trade-mark; name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer or jobber, and 
statement of maximum percentage of crude 
fiber and minimum percentage of crude fat 
and crude protein. All concentrated com- 
mercial feeds must be. sold in standard 
weight packages of 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 175 
or 200 lbs. Wheat by-products included un- 
der the law. O. S&S. Lee, Chief Food Inspec- 
tor, Department of Agriculture, Atlanta. 

Bleaching—‘Flour bleached with nitrogen 
peroxide is adulterated, under the food and 
drugs act of Aug. 21, 1906. The character 
of the adulteration is such that no state- 
ment upon the label will bring bleached 
flour within the law, and such flour cannot 
legally be made or sold in the state of 
Georgia.”’ 

IDAHO 

Feed—There is no law governing the 
manufacture or sale of commercial feeds. 
J. K, White, Commissioner Department of 
Public Welfare, Boise. 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations, 


ILLINOIS 


Feed—Brands must be registered annual- 
ly, on or before Jan. 1. Registration fee, 
25 for each brand or kind of feed. Wheat 
by-products are included under the law. No 
inspection fee. Each package must be 
labeled or branded with a statement certi- 
fying the net weight of contents; the name, 
brand or trade-mark; the name and address 
of the manufacturer; the minimum percent- 
age of crude protein and crude fat, and the 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; and the 
specific name of each ingredient. Pure 
wheat bran or middiings not containing 
screenings or other substances are not in- 
cluded. J. L. McLaughlin, Superintendent 
Division of Foods and Dairies, Chicago. 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations; 
federal rulings followed. 

INDIANA 

Feed—Inspection fee, 16c per ton. The 
inspection fee is met with by requiring 
manufacturers to order official tags by sub- 
mission of certificate of registration prop- 
erly made out and attested. Registration 
is not accepted unless a minimum of $65 
worth of tags is ordered with the registra- 
tion. Annual registrations are not neces- 
sary. Wheat by-products are included under 
the law. All packages must be tagged with 
official tags secured from the state chemist, 


these tags covering the requirements for 
labeling. E. G, Proulx, State Chemist, La 
Fayette. 


Bleaching—“The sale of flour bleached 
with the oxides of nitrogen or otherwise 
artificially bleached is in violation of the 
law, and such bleached flour shall not be 
sold unless the barrel, bag, sack or other 
receptacle has on its head or side as a part 
of the principal label the words ‘Bleached 
Flour in plain black Gothic letters at least 
one inch in height.” 


IOWA 


Feed—Brands must be registered, regis- 
tration including a certified copy of the 
statement required on the label. No regis- 
tration fee. Inspection fee, 10c per ton, 
tags to be affixed to each package. Label 
must state net weight of contents; name, 
brand or trade-mark; name and address of 
manufacturer or dealer: place of manufas 
ture; chemical analysis, showing percentages 
of crude protein, crude fat and crude fiber. 
Wheat by-products included under the iaw. 
W. B. Barney, Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner, Des Moines, 

Bleaching—No special law or regulations; 
federal rulings followed. 


KANSAS 

Feed—License fee, 50-bbl mill, $3 per 
brand per year; 51-bbl to 300-bbi mill, $8; 
301-bb] and larger, $10. Fees on chops and 
corn bran graduated according to output; 
50 tons, $1; 51-200 tons, $2; 201-500 tons, 
$5; 501 tons and over, $8. Annual regis- 
trations due July 1. Labels must state net 
weight of contents; name and address of 
manufacturer; name, brand or trade-mark; 
chemical analysis of contents. L. A. Fitz, 
Commercial Feeds Control, Manhattan. 

Bleaching—All flour artificially bleached 
must be so labeled on the principal label, in 
solid letters not less than one inch in height. 


KENTUCKY 


Feed—Inspection fee, 20c per ton. Wheat 
by-products included in law. Registrations 
permanent. Tax tags must be attached to 
all packages; separate tags required for 
each brand. J. D. Turner, head of Feed 
Department, Lexington. 

Bleaching—State food and drugs act re- 
quires bleached flour to be so labeled. 


LOUISIANA 
Feed—Annual registrations due Sept. 1. 
No registration fee. Inspection fee, 25c per 
ton, tags to be attached to each package. 
Label on each package must state net weight 
of contents; name, brand or trade-mark; 
name and address of manufacturer or deal- 
er; minimum percentage of crude protein, 
crude fats and carbohydrates; maximum 
percentage of crude fiber; specific name of 
each ingredient. Harry D. Wilson, Com- 
missioner Department of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Baton Rouge. 
Bleaching—No special laws or regulations; 
federal rulings followed. 


MAINE 


Feed—No inspection fee. 
$10 for each brand, due Jan. 1. 
products included under law. No tax tags 
required. Label must state net weight, 
trade-mark, and name and address of manu- 
facturer. A. M. G. Soule, Chief Division of 
Inspection, Augusta. 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations; 
federal rulings followed. 

MARYLAND 

Feed—License fee, $20 per year for each 
brand. Pure wheat by-products not included 
under law. H. B, McDonnell, State Chem- 
ist, College Park. 

Bleaching—Under the state law, articles 
of food are deemed adulterated if bleached 
in a manner whereby damage or inferiority 
is concealed. There is no specific reference 
to bleached flour, and federal regulations 
apply. 


Registration fee, 
Wheat by- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Feed—No license or inspection fee. An- 
nual registrations, including true copy of 
tag or label, required before Jan. 1. Wheat 
by-products included under the law. Label 
on each package must state net weight of 
contents; name, brand or trade-mark; name 
and address of manufacturer or dealer; min- 
imum percentage of crude protein and crude 
fat; maximum percentage of crude fiber; 
specific name of each ingredient. Philip H. 
Smith, Feed and Dairy Section, Amherst. 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations; 
federal rulings followed. 


MICHIGAN 





Feed—License fee, $20 per brand, payable 
annually on or before Jan. 1. All feeds must 
be registered, but there is no additional 


registration fee. Pure wheat by-products 
exempt under law, but wheat by-products 
containing screenings or other added ma- 
terials must be registered and licensed. 
No regulations concerning tax tags. Each 
package must be labeled, showing name and 
address of manufacturer or dealer; net 
weight of contents; name, brand or trade- 
mark; minimum percentage of crude protein 
and crude fat; maximum percentage of 
crude fiber; specific name of each ingredi- 
ent. Andrew J. Patten, Chemist, East Lan- 
sing. 

Bieaching—No special laws or regulations; 
federal ruling followed. 


MINNESOTA 


Feed—Registration,! including sworn state- 
ment covering information given on label, 
required before feed can be sold; annual 
registration not required. Manufacturer or 
dealer must file sworn statement on or be- 
fore Jan. 31 of each year showing number of 
net pounds of each brand of concentrated 
commercial feed sold in the state. Tags 
must be affixed to each package, sold by 
state dairy and food commissioner at the 
rate of $1 for each 100 tags covering 100 
Ibs each (i. e., 20c per ton), 60c for each 
100 tags covering 50 lbs; 40c for each 100 
tags covering 25 lbs. Bach package must 
bear tag or label showing net weight of 
contents; name, brand or trade-mark; name 
and address of manufacturer; guaranteed 
analysis, showing minimum percentage of 
crude fat and crude protein and maximum 
percentage of crude fiber. James Sorenson, 
Dairy and Food Commissioner, St. Paul. 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations; 
federal rulings followed. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Feed—Annual registration of brands re- 
quired; no fee. Inspection fee, 20c per ton, 
tags to be affixed to each package. Each 
package must be labeled or tagged showing 
net weight of contents; name, brand or 
trade-mark; name and address of manufac- 
turer or dealer; minimum percentage of 
erude protein and crude fat; maximum per- 
centage of crude fiber; specific name of each 
ingredient. P,. P. Garner, Commissioner De- 
partment of Agriculture, Jackson. 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations; 
federal ruiings followed, 

MISSQURI 

Feed—Registration required for all brands 
of feed, including wheat by-products. No 


registration fee, inspection fee, tag or ton- 
nage tax or other charge made, Every 
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package must be labeled, showing net wei;ht 
of contents; name, brand or trade-mark; 
name and address of manufacturer or dea). 
er; minimum percentage of crude protein 
and crude fat; maximum percentage of cride 
fiber; specific name of each ‘ingredient, 
Jewell Mayes, Secretary Board of Agri: |. 
ture, Jefferson. ; 

Bleaching—‘‘Under the general food nq 
drugs law, the sale of bleached flour, wi). -re 
the process of bleaching does not injure (he 
quality of the flour, is not objectiona) je. 
Bleached flour should be properly lab od, 
showing that the contents of the pack ge 
have been bleached artificially.” 


MONTANA 
Feed—No state laws. 


Bleaching—No special laws or regulaticns: 
federal rulings followed. 


NEBRASKA 

Feed—No registration fee, but all bra ds 
must be registered, only one registra: on 
being required unless changes are made jn 
the name of the brand or the ‘form |g 
Wheat by-products included under the |. w. 
Inspection fee, 10c per ton, tags to be (f- 
fixed to each package. Each package m ist 
be labeled showing net weight; name, br: nq 
or trade-mark; name and address of ma u- 
facturer or dealer; minimum percentage of 
crude protein and crude fat; maximum pr 
centage of crude fiber; specific name of 
each ingredient. W. S. Frisbie, Chief 1- 
reau of Food, Drugs and Oils, Lincoln, 

Bleaching—tThe state law permits the ¢ |e 
of bleached flour, and makes no requ 
ments as to labeling. 


NEVADA 
Feed—No laws covering sale of feeds. 
EBleaching—Bleached flour must be labe od 


“Bleached” in plain Gothic letters at le ist 
one inch high. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Feed—Annual registration required; re; is- 


tration fee, $15 for each brand, payable d ir- 
ing December. Wheat by-products inclu:‘ed 
under law. No inspection fee or tags. Lae} 
on each package must state net weight of 
contents; name or trade-mark; name id 
address of manufacturer or shipper; place 
of manufacture; chemical analysis showing 
minimum percentages of crude protein, ¢:.: 


bohydrates and crude fat, and maximim 
percentag. of crude fiber. Andrew J. Felker 
Commissioner Department of Agricult 
Concord. 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations; 
federal rulings followed. 


NEW JERSEY 

Feed—Annual registration due Jan, 1. n- 
spection fee, 8c per ton. Wheat by-products 
included in law. Statement of amounts of 
feed shipped into state must be filed -semi- 
annually, July 1 and Jan. 1. Charles § 
Cathcart, State Chemist, New Brunswick 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations 


federal rulings followed, 
NEW MEXICO 
No laws or regulations covering feed or 
bleaching. 
NEW YORK 
Feed—Registration, covering information 
on label, with sample, required annually 
fore. Jan. 1; registration fee $25 for each 
brand. Pure wheat. by-products not includ- 


ed under law. No separate inspection fee 
or tax tags. Each package must be labeled 


showing net weight of contents; name, 
brand or trade-mark; name and address of 
manufacturer or dealer; minimum percent- 
age of crude protein and crude fat; maxi- 
mum percentage of crude fiber if it exceeds 
5 per cent; the name of each ingredi« 

if artificially colored, the name of the ma- 


terial used for such purpose. Charles § 
Wilson, Commissioner Department of Farms 
and Markets, Albany. 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations; 
federal rulings followed. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Feed—Registration required for each 
brand; no registration fee, and new regis- 
tration necessary only when changes are 
made in brand or formula. Inspection fee, 
20c per ton, tags to be affixed to each pa: 
age. Wheat by-products included under law. 
Each package must be labeled to show ret 
weight of contents (“provided, that all con- 
centrated commercial feedingstuffs shall be 
in standard-weight bags or packages of 
50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 175 and 200 Ibs’); 
name, brand or trade-mark; name and aii- 
dress of manufacturer or jobber; names of 
all ingredients; a guaranty that the contents 
are pure and unadulterated; maximum p: 
centage of crude fiber; percentage of cru ie 
fat, erude protein and carbohydrates. i 
A. Graham, Commissioner Department f 
Agriculture, Raleigh. 

Bleaching—‘‘Flour artificially bleach g 
with nitrogen peroxide or chlorine or ay 
other agent, when offered for sale in No: h 
Carolina, shall have plainly marked or pri! 
ed in a conspicuous place on the sack, be'- 
rel or other package, in letters not. smal! r 
than five-eighths of an inch in size, te 
legend: ‘Artificially Bleached.’ Before ay 
artificially bleached flour shall be offer 1 
for sale in this state, the manufactur 
dealer, agent, or person who causes it to 
sold or offered for sale by sample or othe - 
wise within this state shall file with t 
commissioner of agriculture a statement th ¢ 
it ig desired to offer such bleached flour ir 
sale in North Carolina, and the name of t 
manufacturer or jobber and the brand nar e 
of the flour if it has such.”’ For each bra: i 
of artificially bleached flour registered a: i 
offered for sale, an annual inspection fee f 
$15, due during January, must be paid. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Feed—aAll brands must be registered a 
nually in December; registration fee, $15 p.° 
brand. Wheat bran and wheat middlins 
ete., singly or combined, are not requir: d 
to be registered, unless something has ben 
added thereto or extracted therefrom. Tas 
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required. Labels on each package 
must state net weight of contents; name, 
prand or trade-mark; name and address of 
manufacturer; chemical analysis and names 
of all ingredients. BE. F. Ladd, Food Com- 
missioner, Fargo, 

Bleaching—The state law specifically pro- 
pibits the bleaching of flour or the sale of 
flour artificially bleached, and the state 

upheld this law in test cases, 


courts have 
OKLAHOMA 
Registration required for each 


are not 


By no registration fee; registrations per- 
manent unless canceled. Inspection fee, 10c 
per ton. ¢ ich package to be tagged with tax 
tag furnished by state board of agriculture. 
Tax tag must have printed on it statement 
showing net weight of contents; names of 
ingredi: ts; name, brand or trade-mark; 
name {| address of manufacturer or im- 
porter; ice of manufacture; minimum per- 
centage of crude protein, crude fat and 
nitroge ree extract; maximum percentage 
of crud. fiber. All wheat by-products in- 
cluded der law. A. J. Hargrave, Chief 
Inspect State Board of Agriculture, Okla- 
homa « Y: 

Blea ig—No special laws or regulations; 
federa lings followed. 

OHIO 

Feec icense fee, $20 per year for each 
brand gistrations due Jan. 1, Pure wheat 
by-pr ts not included under law. N. E. 
Shaw, retary Department of Agriculture, 
Yolum!t 
ee ig—No special laws or regulations; 
federa lings followed. 

OREGON 

Feed. No registration required, and no 
registr n or inspection fees. No tags re- 
quired Vheat by-products are included un- 
der law. Label on each package must state 
name | address of manufacturer or deal- 
er; min mum percentage of crude protein 
and crode fat; maximum percentage of 
crude or. In lieu of statement of nu- 
tritive ilue on label, manufacturers may 


file stat:ment with dairy and food commis- 
sioner. d label packages with advice that 
analysis is thus on file. J, D. Mickle, Dairy 


and Fo .d Commissioner, Portland. 

Bleac! ing—No specific laws or regulations; 

federa ings followed. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Feed- No license or inspection fee. An- 
nual registration, due Jan. 1, required for 
each brand. Label on each package must 
show weight of contents; name, brand 
or trade-mark; name and address of manu- 
facture chemical analysis of contents. 
Fred Rasmussen, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Harrisburg. - 

Bleaching—The state law provides that an 
article of food shall be deemed to be adul- 
terated if it contains any added oxides of 
nitrogen, nitrous acid or nitrites, pyroligne- 
ous acid, or other added ingredients dele- 


terious to health. The bleaching of flour by 
the use of nitrous acid or nitrites is spe- 
cifically prohibited by the state law, so that 


the federal ruling does not affect the status 
of bleached flour in Pennsylvania. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Feed—-No license or inspection fees, and 
registration is not required, although any 
manufacturer or dealer may be required to 
file certified copy of label. Label on each 
package must state net weight of contents; 
name, brand or trade-mark; name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or importer; percent- 
age of crude protein and crude fat. Un- 


mixed wheat, rye or buckwheat brans or 
middlings not included under law. B. L. 


Hartwell, Director of Agronomy, Kingston. 

Bleaching—No special law, but the food 
and drug commissioners insist that artificial- 
ly bleached flour must be so labeled, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Feed —Registration required for each 


brand during the first part of each year; 
no registration fee. Inspection fee, 25c per 
ton, t tags to be affixed to each package. 
Whea by-products included under law. 
Each package must be labeled showing 
brand, net weight, name of ingredients and 


guaranteed analysis. B. Harris, Commis- 
sioner Department of Agriculture, Columbia. 


Bleaching—All flour in the process of 
manuf.:cture that has been subjected to any 
treatment whereby it is bleached, or its nat- 
ural or changed in any manner through 
chem |! action, must be clearly and con- 
spicuously labeled on the package to show 
this f. t. The statement on the label must 
cont: the word “Bleached” in capital let- 
ters solid type not less than one inch 
in heirht. If chlorine be used in the bleach- 


ing pi. cess, underneath the word “Bleached” 
must pear the words “Chlorine used.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Fe Registration required annually for 
each rand; registration fee, $15, payable 
July No license fee or tax tags. Wheat 
by-p ucts included under law. Feeds must 
be s in standard weight packages of 25 
lbs or nultiples thereof. Each package must 
de la' ied showing net weight; brand; name 
and ldress of manufacturer or dealer; 
chen | analysis. Guy G. Frary, Commis- 


sion¢ Food and Drugs Department, Ver- 
milic 

B hing—The law makes it unlawful for 
any son to sell or offer for sale any flour 
whic! in the process of manufacture has 
been ~ibjected to any treatment whereby it 
is b hed or its natural color changed in 
any nner by any chemical or other arti- 
ficial iction, unless the container is plainly 
label. | with the word “Bleached,” such label 
to be printed in capital letters of solid type 
not ‘ss than one inch in height, on the 
front of the sack or bag or on the head of 
the barrel, 

TENNESSEE 


Fe..1—Registration required for each 
bran no fee; registration permanent un- 
less change is made. Wheat by-products 
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included under law. Inspection fee, 20c per 
ton, tags to be affixed to each package. 
Label on each package must state net 
weight; brand; name and address of manu- 
facturer; chemical analysis, with names of 
ingredients. H, K. Bryson, Commissioner 
Department of Agriculture, Nashville. 

Bleaching—The Department of Food and 
Drugs requires that flour bleached in any 
manner must be so labeled, the word 
“Bleached” to be placed on the sack or bar- 
rel in letters not less than one-half inch 
high, and in a position as conspicuous as 
that of any other portion of the label, 


TEXAS 


Feed—Registration required for each 
brand; no registration fee; registrations per- 
manent. Inspection fee, 10c per ton; tax 
tags to be affixed to each package. The 
official tag is the only label recognized, and 
includes all the information required by law. 
Wheat by-products included under law, F. 
D. Fuller, Chief Feed Control Service, Col- 
lege Station, 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations; 
federal rulings followed. 


UTAH 


Feed—Registration required for all 
brands; registration permanent unless 
change in formula is made; no registration 
fee. No inspection fee. Wheat by-products 
included under law. Each package must be 
labeled showing net weight of contents; 
name, brand or trade-mark; name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or distributor; mini- 
mum percentage of crude protein and crude 
fat; maximum percentage of crude fiber. W. 
M. Boyden, Commissioner Dairy and Food 
Department, Salt Lake City. 

Bleaching—Flour bleached by the agency 
of nitrogen peroxide, other chemicals, or 
electrically, must be labeled “Bleached 
Flour.” 

VERMONT 


Feed—No registration or inspection fees, 
and registration of brands not required, 
Wheat bran and middlings unmixed with 
other substances not included under law. 
Each package must be labeled, showing net 
weight of contents; name, brand or trade- 
mark; name and address of manufacturer 
or importer; minimum percentages of crude 
protein and crude fat; maximum percentage 
of crude fiber. Use of wire to attach labels 
prohibited. Professor J. L. Hills, Director 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Burlington. 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations; 
federal rulings followed. 


VIRGINIA 


Feed—No registration fee for concentrated 
feeds, but for wheat and corn products a 
registration fee is required ranging from $5 
to $20, according to the mill’s output. Wheat 
products containing screenings require state 
inspection tags, and do not come under ca- 
pacity registration. Registrations for con- 
eentrated feeds due annually Jan. 1; for 
wheat and corn products, annually July 1. 
Concentrated feeds must have state inspec- 
tion tags; inspection fee, 15c per ton; wheat 
and corn products, if not containing screen- 
ings, exempt from inspection fee. Label on 
each package must show net weight of con- 
tents; brand; name and address of manu- 
facturer; minimum percentages of protein 
and fat; maximum percentage of fiber; list 
of ingredients. A. B. Thornhill, Dairy and 
Food Commissioner, Richmond. 

Bleaching—‘‘Flour artificially bleached 
with nitrogen peroxide shall have plainly 
marked or printed on the main label of the 
package, in letters of equal prominence with 
the brand name of the flour, the legend: 
‘Bleached with Nitrogen Peroxide.’ ”’ 

WASHINGTON 

Feed—Registration required for each 
brand; no registration or inspection fees. 
Wheat by-products, unmixed, not included 
under law. Each package must be labeled, 
showing net weight of contents; name, brand 
or trade-mark; name and address of manu- 
facturer or dealer; guaranteed analysis 
showing minimum percentage of crude fat 
and crude protein and maximum percentage 
of crude fiber. Will H. Adams, Chief Divi- 
sion of Foods, Feeds, Fertilizers, Drugs and 
Oils, Seattle, 

Bleaching—No special laws or regula- 
tions; federal rulings followed. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Feed—Registration required for each 
brand; no registration fee; registrations per- 
manent. Unmixed wheat meals not included 
under law. Inspection fee, 25c per ton, tags 
to be affixed to each package. Each package 
must be labeled, showing net weight of con- 
tents; name, brand or trade-mark; name 
and address of manufacturer or dealer; min- 
imum percentage of crude protein and crude 
fat; maximum percentage of crude fiber; 
specific name of each ingredient. a. 8. 
Stewart, Commissioner Department of Agri- 
culture, Charleston. 

Bleaching—No special laws or regulations; 
federal rulings followed. 

WISCONSIN 

Feed—Registration required annually for 
all brands; registration fee, $25 for each 
manufacturer, due Jan, 1. Wheat by- 
products included under law. No regulations 
for tax tags or inspection fees. Bach pack- 
age must be labeled showing net weight; 
name or brand; manufacturer’s name and 
address; ingredients; percentages of protein, 
fat and fiber. W. H. Strowd, Feed Inspec- 
tion Department, Madison. 

Bileaching—The state law provides that it 
shall be unlawful to sell, offer or expose for 
sale, or to have in possession with intent to 
sell for use or consumption, any flour that 


has been artificially bleached. 


WYOMING 


Feed—Annual registrations required, due 
July 1. No registration or inspection fees, 
or tax tags. Each package must bear a 
printed label showing net weight of con- 
tents; name, brand or trade-mark; name and 





address of manufacturer or dealer; minimum 
percentage of crude protein and crude fat; 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; specific 
name of each ingredient. Wheat by-products 
included under law. C. 8S. Greenbaum, Dairy, 


Food and Oil Commissioner, Cheyenne. 


Bleaching—Flour electrically or otherwise 
artificially bleached shall not be sold unless 
the barrel, bag, sack or other receptacle has 
on its head or side as part of the principal 
label the word “‘Bleached”’ 


in plain Gothic 


letters at least one inch in height. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been feed. 
passed for publication by the United States “Rep 
Patent Office: Owner, 


“Fairy,” and figure of; 


No. 101,151. 


er, Longmont (Ohio) Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. Used on self-rising flour. 


“International”; No, 1 


08,851. 


ternational Sugar Feed Co., 





COMMODITY— 


Wheat bran— 
de Oo 
a CE 
Hard winter ......... 
Wheat middlings— 
| See rer 
ee ee 
Hard winter 
Rye middlings 
High protein meals— 
BD © GN. tears 62% 2.0 « 
Cottonseed (41%) .... 
Cottonseed (36%) .... 
No. 1 alfalfa meal 
CMROGEUM) ccccccses 
SUGGE BOUND 6 sc ccdcces ss 
Riemiiny. feed <....cede 
Ground barley ......... 
Beet pulp ..... A vb rue 


Department of Agricultu 


Boston 


re: 


Own- 
Milling & 


stock feed. 


Owner, J. ¢ 
Used on poultry and stock feed, 


& Co., Hammond, Ind, 


“Bak’a’Cake’’; No. 125, 
Dorsett, Macon, Ga. 


295 


Used: on mixed grain for poultry feed, and 
grain products and concentrates for hog and 
cattle feed, 

“Triangle”; No. 108,851, Owne 


r, Chapin 


Used on dairy and 


948. Owner, W. C, 


Fitchbu 


Used on cake flour. 
Diamonds in form of a cross; No. 126,099, 
“ushing Co., 


rg, Mass, 


“Greenback,” with hand holding money, in 


circle 


Chicago. 


2; No. 127,192. Owner, 
Manufacturers, Inc., Chicago, 





No. 127,195. 
Owner, In- facturers, In 
Minneapolis. feed. 





Wholesale Feed Prices 
Prices for feeds on April 10, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, as reported by the 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 








50 64.00 
00 64.00 
64.00 


° * Baltimore 
Atlanta 


2.50 70.00 
62.00 71.00 
70.00 


2.00 


55.00 


~1 


.00 


73.00 


70.00 70.00 





63.00 
63.00 
64.00 


72.00 
74.00 
47.00 
73.50 
68.00 


75.00 





Range of Grain Prices 
Range of grain prices in important markets, in cents 


Western Feed 
Used on scratch feed, 
“Surepay,”’ and basket of eggs on shield; 


Western Feed 
Used on horse 


W.F.M., Inc.,”’ in circle; No. 127,194, 
Manufacturers, Inc., 


Owner, Western Feed Manu- 


c., Chicago. 


2 Se 
x & 
t=) a4 
EI = 
mal . 
jee} S) 
58.00 57.00 
59.00 <eee 
58.00 57.00 
62.60 60.00 


en 
52.00 62.00 
56.00 60.00 


eeoe, 46.00 
79.00 vee 
75.00 74,00 
50.00 46.00 
cons 18,00 
68.00 67.00 
71.00 71.00 
65.00 


Used o 


n scratch 





Kansas City 


57.50 


60.00 
59.00 


7.00 79.00 


7 
73.00 


43.00 4 
79.00 

68.00 6 
65.00 7 


New Orleans 


Omaha 


56.50 49.50 54.00 


4.00 


1.50 45.00 


3.00 60.00 


per bushel, as reported by the 





Corn 
-————No. 2 red winter wheat———__, No. 2 No. 2 mixed 
St. Louis Chicago *New York Chicago St. Louis 
1911—Dec, ... 94 @100 91% @ 98% 95% @ 99% 68 @ 71 62%@ 74 
1912—Dec, ...100 @110% 99% @111% 105% @109 47 @ 64 45 @ 48% 
1913—Dec, ... 90 @ 97% 93% @ 97% 100 @101% 64 @ 73% 65 @ 82 
1914—Dec, ...112% @127% 113% @128% 124% @135% 62% @ 68% 62 @ 68% 
1915—Dec, ...115 @129 117 @128% ..... @.. 69% @ 75 65 @ 75% 
1916—Dée, ...168 @187 167 @180% 163 @190% 88 @ 96 88%@ 94% 
1917—Dec, ... 21 217 226 160 @190 53 @179 
1918—Jan, ... 215 217 226 170 @185 165 @179 
Feb, ... 215 217 226 170 @180 170 @183 
March.. 216 217 226 165 @176 160 @190 
April .. 215 217 226 160 @175 160 @174 
May ... 215 217 226 150 @170 153 @172 
June ... 215 217 226 150 @165 148 @164 
July ...221 @236 223 @230 236% 160 @175 154 @1i80 
Aug. ...206 @225 223 @226 238 160 @180 157 @195 
Sept. ...221 @226% 223 @225 238 140 @165 163 @1i70 
Oct. ...221 @224% 223 @225 238 136 @145 145 @150 
Nov. ...221 @228 223 @226 238 130 @145 142 @147 
Dec. ...225% @248% 226% @242 238 135 @155 145 @156 
1919-—Jan. ...236 @2656 223 @232 * 238 122 @162 56 
Feb. ...235 @243 223 @236 238 ) mh 2). aaa 
March. 236% @263 235 @235% 238 131% @164 157 @158 
April ...260 @278 258 @268 238 155% @172 161 @166 
May ...245 @278 268 @278% 238 160% @185 166 @180 
June ...236 @247 232 @246 238 171 @185% 174 @185 
July ...221 @242 223 @229 238 179% @210 181% @204 
Aug. ...221 @224% 223 @227% 238 183 @210 188 @200 
Sept. ...221 225% 223 @227% 238 133 @183 221 @247 
Oct. ...221 @229 223 @227% 238 137 @153 139 @149 
Nov. ...224 @241 224 @237% 238 137 @166 144 @164 
Dec. @ 256 238% @247 275 @280 142 @160 150 @155 
1920—Jan, @284 250 @271 265 142 @158% 150 @156 
4 ee @277 238 @266 260 133 @156 144 
March ..25 @ 268 255 260 @285 150 @169 158 @ 166 
Apr. 1..26 @ 266 260 @263 286 169 @171  Orvecss 





*F.o.b. afloat, 


Estimates, necessarily incomplete, 





World’s Wheat Crop 


crop during the past six years, by countries, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ce OOMEOD cence vyiviswess 


TORN. -0.0-5.0sbesce steed 
PROENOO ov seicaccesees 


SE © 5 6:0 Wien ee 00-6 b.4'9-0 68 


TOME. . GON eric ueei.scoyess 
WOE 6 6.0% tow eaveecs 
SET OG~ 6, 0 o:0:0's bin 645 0% 

PND f:0 3d Ven nles 00% -05 6 
Croatia-Slavonia ...... 
Bosnia-Herzegovina ... 
rere 
ee ee eee 


| ETOP ee er Se 


EE | 66 6 0 o'u ¢ aN 0 oes 


i, DERE ERER EERE CTL 


COPAY © ccs odeceses 


io) rr tee. eee ee 


SOE cu eOb ae OS ad Be sb se 


err eeeer erin er 


Netherlands .......... 
POU WOP.. 00% cca cei ccess 
POTCURAL 62 coc csd secwes 


FROUMRRIG ook cece sevcese sews 


Russia—63 governments 


PL. sien 68ntecusvopaded's bc 
SE 8 0% 5 ibs Coed bod 6 bo bee 
WWOGOR = ewe cS 8 8 eS e 
Switwerlamd 6.5 ese veccevees 
Turkey, European ........... 


United Kingdom ...... 


TI. Po Kot de eaces ce oet ce vcuve 


Cyprus. sis 5 3 6s 0 e908 S00 


~ee 


SODA “oe ccvecaccsovioedernes 
PORIS 6 ov bp sc ewbes cuiweess ee 


Russia—10 governments 
Turkey, Asiatic ....... 


MIPVGEe. 6565 comeaeeneds ccasts 


Australia, New Zealand 


No. 2 oats 
Chicago 
45% @47% 
31% @33% 
375% @40% 
46% @49% 

40% @44 
46% @54 
70% @80% 
78% @84% 
81% @93 


70% @80% 
65% @74% 
70% @74% 
71% @80 

75 @85% 
844% @91% 
80 @g92 

88 @160 
97% @I8% 





WOCRIS ccc vetvvevcovccsce 3, 


and in some cases conjectural, of the world’s wheat 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
940,987 921,438 636,655 639,886 1,025,801 $91,017 
196,361 189,400 234,000 263,000 393,000 161,000 
8,000 8,500 8,500 6,000 8,000 10,000 
184,268 189,000 219,000 77,400 172,000 172,000 
21,591 24,000 24,000 20,000 24,000 21,000 
8,000 8,300 7,500 8,800 10,000 8,000 
40,000 40,000 40,000 60,000 60,000 64,000 
104,000 103,000 125,000 130,000 153,000 126,000 
8,000 8,000 8,000 10,000 12,000 10,000 
1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,600 2,000 
9,895 6,000 8,000 8,000 10,000 10,000 
34,000 25,000 34,000 35,000 48,000 16,000 
5,900 6,000 5,500 6,000 7,000 4,000 
cookie  .  maeeeu 150 125 125 125 
178,000 183,500 144,000 215,000 256,000 283,000 
48,000 50,304 78,462 110,377 137,000 140,000 
4,000 3,500 4,000 5,000 8,000 5,600 
169,563 175,000 140,000 176,000 173,000 170,000 
100 100 100 200 200 200 
6,000 5,000 4,000 5,000 6,400 5,200 
1,139 400 250 400 320 280 
6,400 8,000 7,500 7,200 8,000 £,000 
50,000 60,000 70,000 80,400 90,000 45,000 
465,000 485,000 650,000 767,000 834,000 708,000 
4,000 4,000 6,000 8,000 8,400 8,000 
133,939 128,000 141,000 153,000 144,000 120,000 
, 9,609 7,000 7,500 8,000 6,400 8,800 
3,524 6,600 4,500 4,300 4,000 3,500 
10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 28,000 30,000 
71,457 93,000 64,000 60,000 76,000 63,000 
279,000 373,000 380,000 323,000 383,000 375,060 
2,000 2,09 2,866 2,666 2,400 2,40 
30,000 31,500 35,000 30,000 24,000 24,000 
13,000 13,600 13,600 14,000 14,060 14,000 
110,000 90,000 86,000 102,000 120,000 120,000 
25,000 30,000 28,000 30,000 30,000 40,000 
72,000 65,000 71,000 72,000 90,000 70,000 
45,000 86,000 115,000 152,000 180,000 32,000 
299,133 3,440,642 3,410,717 3,600,588 4,547,796 3,761,122 
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The tone of the local flour market 
shows a slight improvement. Buying, 
however, is still on a very limited scale, 
and most of the bakers are carrying 
heavy supplies of flour. Public flour 
warehouses contain very large stocks of 
flour owned by bakers, though jobbers’ 
stocks are not excessive. 

Buyers are still proceeding on the 
theory that flour will be lower after the 
Grain Corporation control ends, in spite 
of the fact that the wheat market is very 
strong in north Pacific Coast territory. 
Club wheat commands a premium of 32 
@34c bu, marquis 70c and Turkey 55c. 
Minneapolis has been paying $3.15@3.20 
bu, delivered, for marquis, and is buying 
steadily. 

Soft wheat patents are unchanged in 
quotations at $12.95 bbl, coast points, 
basis 49-lb cottons. Straights and cut-off 
are firmer, at $10.50@12.50 for straights 
and $10.25@11.50 for cut-off, in 49-lb cot- 
tons, and 40c less in jutes. 

Hard wheat flours advanced about 30c 
during the week. Montana top patents 
are quoted, carloads on track here, basis 
98-lb cottons, at $15.50 bbl, and Kansas 
at $13.75. 

Considerable flour sold 30 to 60 days 
ago is moving to Hongkong, but very 
little new business is being booked. How- 
ever, as soon as flour stocks at Hongkong 
are reduced, a good business is antici- 
pated, as Australia has only a small flour 
surplus, and Japanese and Chinese mills 
are short of wheat, while the buying 
power of China is increased by the pre- 
mium on her silver currency of 44%,@5 
per cent. 

The outlook for flour exports to Japan, 
on the other hand, is not encouraging, 
since that country is passing through a 
rather severe financial crisis. With an 
adverse trade balance and far-reaching 
government restrictions on credits, the 
value of the yen is at a discount, being 
worth 481%4c on a par of 49.846. Specu- 
lation and inflation in Japan had reached 
a point where the government deemed it 
necessary to take the most drastic meas- 
ures to restrict credits, resulting in the 
inability of some importers to finance 
purchases abroad. 

The millfeed situation is very strong. 
The East, as far as the Atlantic Coast, 
and the Southeast, have been in the mar- 
ket here on a large scale for millfeed, 
and have Bye road cleaned up both in- 
terior and tidewater mills. Mill-run is 
scarce, and quoted at $42 ton. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 52,800 02 83 
Last week ......... 52,800 39,713 75 
EM Ceo sccsces 46,800 34,020 72 
Two years ago..... 46,800 31,647 65 
Three years ago.... 40,800 20,922 61 
Four years ago..... 40,800 13,985 34 
Five years ago .... 40,800 3,600 9 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 57,000 5 59 

Last week ......... 57,000 34,886 61 

Pk ey 57,000 22,183 38 

Two years ago 57,000 33,672 59 

Three years ago ... 57,000 31,792 55 

Four years ago . 57,000 39,216 69 

Five years ago .... 51,000 11,762 23 
NOTES 


The Federal System of Bakeries of the 
Pacific Coast, of Seattle, has been incor- 


porated, with $100,000 capital, by A. R. 
Chandler and John J. Berry. 

L. W. Wright has resigned as manager 
of the La Crosse (Wash.) Roller Mills, 
effective May 1. 

Copious rains in the Pacific Northwest 
and in California, greatly increasing crop 
prospects, have made the bag market very 
strong, and grain bags have advanced 
le since a week ago, to 21%,c at north 
coast points, for July, buyer’s option. 
Calcutta engagements are 35,000,000 bags, 
which, added to the carry-over, coast 
factories and penitentiary supplies of 
about 15,000,000, make a total of 50,000,- 
000, against normal requirements of 55,- 
000,000. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, April 17.—The local 
flour market was quiet, but prices were 
firm at $13.15 for patents and $13.75 for 
hard wheat bakers, the same quotations 
that have ruled for some time. Pur- 
chases by the Grain Corporation this 
week were only about 6,000 bbls. Most 
of the bids submitted were in excess of 
$9.90, track, the previous price, and such 
bids were rejected. 

Millfeed was in good demand, in light 
supply, and firm in price. The mills 
quoted mill-run at $43@44, f.o.b. mill. 
Rolled oats were listed at $65.50@66.50, 
rolled barley at $70@71, and cracked corn 
at $75@76. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 48,000 43,477 90 
Last week ......... 48,000 46,508 96 
VFOOF AGO cocscciase 42,600 29,559 69 
Two years ago .... 83,000 28,019 84 
Three years ago ... 33,000 15,762 47 


The demand for wheat this week has 
been only for club, and premiums have 
ranged 30@32c. Coarse grains have been 
fairly active. Last bids at the exchange: 
bulk corn, $67@68.50; bulk clipped oats, 
$60@61.50; sacked oats, $60@61. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancoetes, Cat., April 17.—Business 
during April has been very quiet with the 
mills here; however, in the past few 
weeks some extra business has been trans- 
acted on account of the laying in of 
stocks in preparation for the threatening 
strike which has completely tied up 
freight traffic. The Salt Lake and the 
Southern Pacific railroads are able to run 
some passenger trains, but the Santa Fe 
has canceled all through trains. 

Stocks of wheat in country warehouses 
are running very low; however, there is 
a very good stock of wheat in the ter- 
minal warehouses in Los Angeles, a large 
amount being held by the Grain Corpo- 
ration. 

Crops adjacent to the coast between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco never 
looked better, as they have had sufficient 
rain, and the crop is practically assured. 
The San Joaquin valley crops, which have 
suffered all winter for the lack of rain, 
have had some good late rains and an 
abundance of late snow in the mountains, 
which will leave the valley in fairly good 
condition for an early crop. The hy- 
draulic power companies are somewhat 
alarmed over the water shortage, as the 
late snow is softer and melts faster than 
the early snow. 

Local and northern bran has advanced 
about $5 ton. Quotations for northern 
for April shipment are around $52, while 
good local bran is peng around $54, 
and in some instances @58 is asked. 

Utah hard wheat flours can be had for 
$13 bbl and soft flours for $11.60. Ore- 
gon blue-stem straight is $13.50@14 


asked, and $13 bid. Considerable Kansas 
hard wheat flour is offered at $13.60. All 
flour prices are basis 98’s. Mills repre- 
sented here are much inclined to hold a 
stiff price on the product until the rail- 
road strike is oyer. 

Local sacked milo maize, of which there 
is considerable in storage in Los An- 
geles, is $3.05 per 100 Ibs bid, $3.15 
asked, No. 2 mixed milo and Kafir 
(eastern), $2.90 per 100 lbs, bulk; No. 3 
grade, $2.75. 

The eastern corn market has developed 
some strength in local barley, which is 
quoted today at $3.05 per 100 lbs, sacked. 
It is expected that considerable new 
barley will be received from the Imperial 
valley the last half of April. Sales of 
August barley were at $2.71 today, 
against $2.50 10 days ago. 

NOTES 

M. W. Muller, pioneer grain dealer, 
of Fresno, is spending the week among 
the trade. 

H. E. Woolner, president of the Great 
Western Milling Co., made a business 
trip to San Francisco and Oakland this 
week, 

Frank King, of the King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., is spending a few weeks in 
Los Angeles, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. 

S. H. Tuck, secretary of the Great 
Western Milling Co., has been appointed 
manager to succeed E. W. Thompson, 
who has gone to Oakland. 

S. L. Moon, who has been manager of 
H. E. Woolner & Co. in San Francisco, 
has been transferred to Los Angeles, and 
will act in the same capacity in the local 
establishment. 

S. C. Armstrong, of Seattle, attended 
the funeral of E. J. Eisenmayer, formerly 
vice-president of the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. Mr. Eisenmayer was killed in an 
automobile accident near Oxnard. 

At a special meeting of the Grain Ex- 
change, held April 13, it was voted to 
have the call from 11:30 until 12:30, 
which is one hour earlier than at the pres- 
ent time. The new arrangement will go 
into effect May 1. 

J. L. Hisey, president of the Los An- 
geles Grain Exchange, was elected presi- 
dent and managing director of the Lake 
View No. 2 Oil Co., at the annual meet- 
ing. The company produces about 300,- 
000 bbls of oil per year. 

A special luncheon was given by the 
members of the Los Angeles Grain Ex- 
change, at Jahnke’s Cafe, for E. W. 
Thompson, who has been manager of the 
Great Western Milling Co. for the past 
eight years. The members presented Mr. 
Thompson with a gold wrist watch as a 
token of their esteem. Mr. Thompson 
has gone to Oakland to become the mana- 
ger of the new Western Milling Co. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., April 17.—Some 
improvement is noticeable in the demand 
for flour. Inquiries are confined, how- 
ever, almost entirely to small-lot buy- 
ers, with here and there a car sale being 
reported. Jobbers and large bakers are 
showing no interest, indicating that their 
stocks are still ample. 

Mill prices are firm, as follows: Kan- 
sas standard patents, $13.70@14 bbl; Da- 
kota, $15.50@16.50; Montana, $14.75@ 
15; eastern first clear, $10.50@10.75; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade, 
$13@13.20,—98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco, 

With little millfeed being offered, 
prices remain firm. Inquiry is not very 
active, as feeders generally stocked up 
before the recent advance in prices at 
$3@5 under present quotations, which 
are as follows: bran and mill-run, $46 
@47 ton. 

NOTES 


James F. Bell, of Minneapolis, has 
been in San Francisco for the past week. 

Rice-planting started earlier than ever 
before in California, and to date over 
50,000 acres have been sown. 

Jesse Poundstone, general manager of 
reclamation district No. 108, stated re- 
cently that the California rice acreage 
would be greater than ever, notwith- 
standing the lack of rain. Twenty thou- 
sand acres in the district alone will go in 
rice this year instead of 7,000, as last 
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year. On account of the power shorta 
the district with properties in Yo!o ang 
Colusa counties is to begin tomorr wy on 
the construction of an $80,000 stean 
power plant at Knight’s Landing. 

Lengthening of pier No. 20, oc-upieg 
by the Pacific Steamship Co., is to ye yp. 
dertaken shortly by the board of stat, 
harbor commissioners. This has heey 
considered one of the most difficult smal 
jobs of engineering work on the entire 
waterfront, owing to the tide set whic) 
keeps the water deep, and an ext) omely 
soft bottom. The water at the ¢ id of 
the pier is now 60 feet deep, an! tes 
piles have been driven off the pier heaq 
to a depth of 135 feet. The pier ;. noy 
400 feet long, and will be extend: .) 15) 
feet. 

R. C. Ma IN, 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan, April 17.—Becau se of 
the railroad embargoes on all f eight 
during the past week, there was con jars. 
tively little movement of either heat, 
flour or millfeeds in the intermo: ntaip 
country, though the various mills cop. 
tinued operations. Wheat prices ¢ \ined 
somewhat, with soft wheat quot d at 
52.30@2.35 and hard wheat selliig as 
high as $2.65. 

Flour prices also were stronger and, 
while there was no advance in the mill- 
feed market, the demand was con.ider- 
ably stronger. There have been many 
new inquiries, heavier bookings than for 
any previous week in two months, and 
orders for immediate shipment. A ntici- 
pation is that, with the railroad switch- 
men returning to work and railroad yards 
beinx cleared of accuraulated frei: ht, it 
will be possible to make these ship:nents 
within the next week. 


NOTES 


If Utah and Idaho farmers are able 
to plow and plant wheat during the next 
two weeks, the acreage in spring wheat 
for the intermountain states will be larg- 
er than ever before. All farmwork has 
been delayed this year, because of weath- 
er conditions, snow and rain having been 
practically continuous during April 

Warnings are being sent out by A. Y. 
Satterfield, president of the Intermoun- 
tain Farmers’ Equity, to members of that 
organization against the signing of con- 
tracts with the “Pacific Northwest Non- 
Profit Co-Operative Marketing Associa- 
tion,” on the basis that there is danger 
in signing contracts for delivery of wheat 
to one organization over so extensive a 
period as six years, and that the equity 
association is well organized already as 
a co-operative buying and selling organi- 
zation. 

W. E. Zurrany. 





Sugar Rationing in Belgium 
The announcement that the govern- 
ment would start rationing sugar on 


March 1 came as a surprise, as there has 
apparently been no shortage of sugar in 
Belgium for many months, and hoarding 


and fraudulent exports are held re-pon- 
sible for the unexpected shortage. ‘The 
ration will be 1 kilo per person per 
month, it is said, and sugar cards will 
be provided. 

There are at present on hand «bout 
70,000 tons, which will provide the sug- 
gested ration until next December, when 
the results of the next harvest wi! be 
known. The production of beet s igar 
resulting from the last harvest was ‘33, 
000 tons, which will be insufficient to neet 
normal requirements, which have in- 
creased since 1914. 





Mexican Commercial Expositicn 

The Mexican ministry of indu try, 
commerce and labor has begun pre] ‘fa- 
tions for a commercial and industria ex- 
position to be held in Mexico Cit~ in 
September, 1921, in commemoratio: of 
the first centenary of Mexican indep nd- 
ence. According to the data given t« the 
press, the exposition will be entirely na- 
tional in character, and will be con‘ ned 
to exhibits of Mexican raw materials 1nd 
manufactured products. Invitations are 
to be extended to all foreign governm nts 
to send representatives to attend the ex- 
position, as well as to the chamber of 
commerce of the principal cities of the 
world. 
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CHICAGO, APRIL 17 

—Prices, carload and round lots, 
ago: 

PRING WHEAT FLOUR 


finneapolis brands, % 
-r 196 Ibs, to the retail 


SankecCn cs 6en05e09 $15.10 @15.35 
pert ;  aoereeered: ~++ 14,90@15.10 
ights, jute .......+++. 13.40@13.65 
150) PE anenvebes cae 9.60 @10.25 
ir, 140 Ibs, jute ..... 0@ 7.30 


7.1 
spring patents, jute.. 14.90@15.25 
INTER WHEAT FLOUR 
thern, jute .........$12.25@12.75 


yuthern, jute ......- + 11.80@11.75 
vern, jute ....-see+- + 9.40@10.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
t, Kansas, ae evece $13.60 @14.30 
per CENt ...cceeeeeeee 12.60@13.00 
sas, jute ....see+0+++ 9.35@10.00 
RYE FLOUR 

white, jute, per bbl... .$9.90@10.40 
standard, jute ..... -. 8.60@ 8.90 


With only 102,000 bus received, 
very little business during the 
he car-lot market, while millers 
fairly and bought around 100,000 
2 hard was $2.75, or 10c higher 
week’s sales, and 35c above last 
1 northern sold at $2.75; the 
wever, was misgraded, and the 
ed it No. 1 mixed spring. There 
of No. 4 northern at $2.65 and 
d at $2.75. A car of No. 4 north- 
store sold at $2.58%. 
Prices advanced to the highest 
e season, with offerings light. In- 
vere moderate buyers, despite the 
in getting cars transferred. Range 
eek, with comparisons: 


his ey Last week Last year 
aie 160 @164 153 @156 
G 163 162 @165 156 @157 
16@167 1683%@166% 155 @159 
@i71 166 @169 158%@160% 
@iGS sssee @161 151 @156 
l @166 162% @165% 156 @157% 
% @169 163% @167 157 @159% 
@172 167 @169% 159 @162 


2 @169% 159% @162 
Prices advanced to the highest on 
with local seed interests the best 
rhe range: 
This week 

-@101 


£@172 167 


Last week Last year 
ar 97% @ 99% 66 @68% 
96@104% 97% @102 68% @70% 
. 100@106 100 @104 70 @71 
. 101@105% 100% @102% ....@.... 
Price advanced to the new high 
the season, with May touching $2 
ng at $1.97%, and last sales of July 
$1.91. The range on cash No, 2 
12% @2.01%, with cash lots $2 at 


EY—Market firmer, with light offer- 
uughout the week and a range of 
74 for poor to choice, with the close 
1.72 for choice. May closed today 
i, up 6%ec for the week. September 
at $1.33%. Northwestern’ shorts 
largest buyers. 
GOODS—Market firmer, with a 
rease in the trade, although ship- 
s slow. Corn flour, $4 for white and 
corn meal, $4.02%@4.05 for white, 
}@4.20 for yellow; granulated white, 
m meal, $3.87% @3.90; pearl hom- 
4.05 for granulated and $4.05@4.10 
Rolled oats, $5.25 per 90-lb sacks; 
oats, $5.82% per 100 Ibs. 
ED MEAI-—Market firm at $66 ton, 
icago, 


K’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


its and shipments of flour and grain 
week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


-—Receipts— a ae 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
205 11 127 
UB... 102 247 34 913 
3 1,467 27 351 
1,242 75 1,422 

245 6 838 

721 6 252 





BOSTON, APRIL 17 

R-—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
special short. ..$15.25@16.00 
patent, standard 14.25 @15.40 
lears 9.50@10.50 
nter patentS .....-.ee0% 13.25 @14.75 
ter patents ....0...c00% 12.00@13.25 
ter straights .... «+ 11.50@12.00 
iter clears 11.00@11.50 
FEED—Demand quiet, with market 
Spring bran, $57.50; winter bran, 
50; middlings, $61.50@68; mixed 
9@65; red dog, $71; second clears, 
ten feed, $75.12; hominy feed, $65.40; 
ed, $65; oat hulls, reground, $41; 
ed meal, $73.50@74.50,—all in 100’s. 

PRODUCTS—Market firmer, with 
White corn flour, $5; white 
$5; hominy grits and samp, $5; 





$4.45; bolted 
$4.40; feeding corn meal, 


OATMEAL—Fair demand, with market 
steady at $5.05 for rolled and $5.80 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-—-Receipts—, -——Stocks-—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 23,075 40,410 ....+. «sseuee 
Wheat, bus. ose 90,500 1,098 1,515,235 
Corn, bus. 1, 920 Ss are 
Oats, bus.... $38,260 134,850 12,661 503,033 
Wk: SR «ass Benes ecewe SRCCO  adeces 
SONUNOT, DUB. c, cicee svone eS eerie 
Millfeed, tons.. 87 De S066: ~ Ves tar 
Corn meal, bbls 280 ...+. «eeees covered 
Oatmeal, cases. 149 750 woe eeeeee 
Oatmeal, sacks. ... me. ‘Peunts “aegaca 


There were no exports of flour or grain 
from the port of Boston during the week 
ending April 17. 





DULUTH, APRIL 17 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
Family patent ......cscsccceers $14.50@14.75 
Bakers patent .......e+eeeeeee - 14.25@14.50 
First clear, jute .....cescscceces 9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute ......--ee++- 6.75@ 7.25 
No. 2 semolina ..... edanesseoce 14.00 @14.25 
Durum patent .......eeeeene ‘ 13.65 @13.90 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
No. 2 straight ..... eT TCee Tia Tee $5.25 
Pure white rye ....... wed eers Sebweder 5.75 
No. 3 dark TYE .nccccccccccvccesecece - 8.36 
NO. 8 PVE] ccccccccccescsverccsccvestes 4.75 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbis 1919 bbis 1918 
Apr. 17.. 2,320 Apr. 19..20,110 Apr. 20..18,845 
Apr. 10..19,466 Apr. 12..21,325 Apr. 13..16,925 
Apr. 3...12,960 Apr. 5...18,955 Apr. 6...19,740 
Mch, 27.14,650 Mch, 29.16,680 Mch. 30.13,325 
WHEAT—Elevators received more than 
last week, while outloads showed a material 
reduction, due to rail strike. As a result, 
stocks increased 369,000 bus, the most for a 
like period since last fall. Labor trouble at 
Buffalo delayed loading of wheat aboard 
boats here. Shipping not expected to start 
until labor conditions improve below. Un- 
dertone of the cash market indicated firm- 
ness, Offerings were well taken, and in 
many cases buyers increased bids to get 
supplies. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


bbls 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
April 10 .... 96% @ 99% 192% 135 @156 
April 12 .... 96%@ 99% 191% 135 @156 
April 13 .... 96% @ 99% 193% 135 @156 
April 14 .... 95% @ 99% 195% 135 @156 
April 15 .... 96% @100% 200 138@156 
April 16 .... 95%@ 99% 199% 143 @165 
April 17 95% @ 99% 200% 143@165 
Apr. 19, 1919 66%@ 69% 171% 90@108 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7——Domestic——~ -———Bonded——_, 








1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats .ecsee 24 199 40 ee 3 ee 
Rye -8,045 3,946 1 oe ee 
Barley .... 144 803 568 oe 75 12 
Flaxseed .. 4 «<23T 280 3 6 7 
Corn ...se. 63 ° ae 
Receipts nk. shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts——~ -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 67 Re 24 1 1,159 2 
Durum .... 366 oe 4 59 ee 
Winter .... 40 ee oe 
Totals .. 473 <% 28 5 2 
ORR ccieve 16 2 32 10 . 2 
Rye cacccss 248 372 1 5 > 
Barley .... 6 1 52 2 
Bonded... - 3 4 eis 9 
Flaxseed .. 35 37 27 1 11 
Bonded.. 2 1 a es ae 
Duluth- Suparier wheat stocks, April 17, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 


omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
c-Wheat stocks— -~——grade——, 














1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor |} 
1,2 nor } 4 7,187 15 4 3 8 
2 dk nor } 
3 dk nor 
3 nor j 36 424 2 25 2 
All other 
spring .. 231 1,871 71 60 2 1 
1 am dur] 
1, 2 dur f 283 3,958 5 41 1 
All other 
durum ..1,520 5,504 135 84 1 
Winter .... 64 1,713 17 ae a 
Mixed ..... TT ve ee 145 oe 1 
Totals ...2,138 20,607 228 wie 
Afloat ..... 220 ee oe 
Totals ..2,138 20,827 228 376 6 13 


FLAXSEED—Market slowed up, with nar- 
row trading. The reported generous ship- 
ping movement from Argentina to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and this country affected prices 
considerably. High spots were scored early, 
and low ones the closing day. New May 
registered a full decline of 23c, the others 
somewhat less. A final buying spurt and 
advance narrowed the loss for the list down 


to 12%c on July to 15c for both of the May 
issues, against close of April 10. Cash trade 
was limited to receipts. Supplies were want- 
ed on basis of spot No. 1 at eld May price 
to 3c over; to arrive, the May figure. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 











Old contracts— c——Close——, 
Opening April 19 
April 12 High Low Apr. 17 1919 
May ..$4.84 $4.84 $4.66 $4.69 . $3.89% 
GULF cc eve’ ave ares esee 3.87 
Oct. 2c sess Séts ee oaeé 3.50 
New contracts— Close 
Opening April 17 
April12 High Low 1920 
MAY wcsscoces $4.82 $4.85 $4.62 $4.65 
FWY scccsscce 4.69 4.71 4.50 4.53 
MILWAUKEE, APRIL 17 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 

bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $14.70 @15.20 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 12.90 @13.40 
First clear, cotton .......-s+e+5 -@10.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 10.50@10.85 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 9.75 @10.05 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 8.00@ 9.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 13.00@13.50 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 4.00@ 4.20 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton..... 3.90@ 4.10 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ..... 3.75@ 4.00 

MILLFEE Strong and scarce. Stand- 
ard bran, $52.50@53; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $56.50@57; rye feed, $56; flour mid- 
dlings, $58; red dog, $68@69; oil meal, $70 
@72; hominy feed, $67.50,—all in 100-lb 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices were 10c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 11 cars. Millers were in the market 
for milling, and offerings were absorbed. 
No. 1 morthern, $2.90@3.20; No. 2, $2.85@ 
3.15; No. 3, $2.80@3. 

BARLEY—Up 2@3c. Receipts, 48 cars. 
Offerings of choice were limited, but ship- 


pers took low-grades, and nothing was car- 


ried over. No. 3, $1.70@1.72; No. 4, $1.61 
@1.70; feed and rejected, $1.47@1.60. 
RYE—Advanced 5@6c. Receipts, 14 cars. 
Demand was good from shippers, but millers 
bought little. No. 1 northern, $1.98@2.05; 
No. 2, $1.98@2.04; No. 8, $1.95@2. 
CORN—Firm, with demand good. Re- 
ceipts, 107 cars. The call was good early 


but offerings were 
4 yel- 
$1.67@ 


from millers for white, 
small. No. 3 yellow, $1.69@1.72; No. 
low, $1.65% @1.68%; No. 3 mixed, 
1.68; No. 3 white, $1.69@1.72. 


OATS—Prices advanced 2c. Receipts, 38 


cars. Demand was good at all times, and 
offerings were readily absorbed. No. 2 white, 
$1.03% @1.05; No. 3, $1.02@1.05; No. 4, $1.01 


@1.04, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 7,410 10,097 20,092 67,926 
Wheat, bus.. 14,740 41,540 72,940 50,609 
Corn, bus.... 148,730 69,500 84,830 67,610 
Oats, bus.... 88,980 291,710 241,987 185,750 
Barley, bus.. 78,500 438,030 19,580 234,538 
Rye, bus..... 18,900 108,000 37,015 443,500 
Feed, tons... 210 870 2,050 4,668 


ST. LOUIS, APRIL 17 
FLOUR—Spring first patent $13.60@14.60, 
standard $12.50@13.25, first clear $10@10.25 
hard winter patent $13.20@14, straight 
$12.40@13, first clear $10.60@11.30; soft win- 
ter patent $12@13.75, straight $11.20@11.75, 
first clear $9.40@9.90. 
MILLFEED—Bran, $57.50; 
$60.50@64; No. 1 alfalfa 
oat feed, $38. 
WHEAT—In good demand at an advance 


gray shorts, 
meal, $42.75@43; 


of 12c. Receipts, 38 cars, against 175 last 
week. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.87; No. 
3 hard, $2.84@2.85. 

CORN—Quiet at an advance of 3c. Re- 


ceipts, 191 cars, against 849. Closing prices: 
No. 3 corn, $1.72; No. 2 yellow, $1.76; No. 3 
yellow, $1.75; No. 4 yellow, $1.69. 
CORN GOODS—City mills quote, 
sacks: corn meal, $3.70; cream meal, 
grits and hominy, $3.95. 
OATS—Demand quiet, prices ic 
Receipts, 77 cars, against 229. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, $1.07; No. 4 mixed, $1.05. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
19 


in 100-lb 
$3.80; 


higher. 





1920 1919 1920 _ 19 
Flour, bbls... 5,560 68,850 4,520 5,090 
‘Wheat, bus.. 45,940 324,000 15,760 114/550 
Corn, bus.... 293,800 579,455 32,370 307,850 
Oats, bus.... 214,000 696,000 31,420 522,950 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 $3,300 38,330 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 4,800 19,200 4,030 = creer 
KANSAS CITY, APRIL 17 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PACORE odes cicces sedsacecvseres $13.25 @13.75 
MeralGAt sa ceccsidceccvcvses saves 12.25@12.75 
Ween’. GIRS. .4.00.0's cdexibdue tonic as 9.75 @11.25 
Second clear ......... teteseerve 7.50@ 9.00 


MILLFEED—All classes of feed are still 
in rather urgent request, with the market 
almost bare of mill offerings. Not only are 
mills already well sold ahead, but reduced 
operation because of railway conditions has 
still further decreased the available supply 
of feeds. The handling of Pacific Coast bran 
is a feature of the market. Quotations: 


bran, $53@54; brown shorts, $55@58; gray 
shorts, $57@60; white shorts, $63@65. 

WHEAT—Because of traffic conditions, re- 
ceipts were exceedingly light, and non- 
operation of local mills restricted buying 
from that source. Export bids were, how- 
ever, very strong, and prices were generally 
steady to higher on the week. The market, 
however, was so narrow as to make quota- 
tions almost nominal. Cash prices: hard, 
No. 1 $2.80@2.90, medium $2.78@2.88; No. 2 
$2.78@2.88, medium $2.75@2.85; No. 3 $2.75 
@2.85, medium $2.74@2.83; No. 4 $2.72@ 
2.82, medium $2.70@2.80; red, No. 1 $2.77@ 
2.79, No. 2 $2.74@2.76, No. 3 $2.72@2.73, 
No. 4 $2.68@2.70. 

CORN—There were only a few cars offered, 
with no arrivals reported on three days of 
the week. Market was nominal, with steady 
prices, until late in the week, when weak- 
ness developed. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 2 $1.70@1.71, No. 3 $1.67@1.69, No. 4 
$1.66, No. 5 $1.64@1.65; yellow, No. 2 $1.71 
@1.73, No. 3 $1.70, No. 4 $1.65, No. 5 $1.60 
@1.64; mixed, No. 2 $1.68, No. 3 $1.66, No. 4 
$1.63@1.65, No. 5 $1.61@1.62, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Wheat, bus.. 155,250 240,300 211,950 924,750 
Corn, bus.... 41,2560 487,500 10,000 242,500 
Oats, bus.... 27,200 340,000 19,500 263,500 
Rye, bus... 1,100 16,500 8,800 9,900 
Barley, bus.. 1,500 15,000 1,300 23,400 
Bran, tons... 20 1,120 2,060 2,820 
Hay, tons.... 1,440 6,336 744 2,292 
Flour, bbls... 650 14,950 14,950 72,475 





TOLEDO, APRIL 17 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 


98's, f.o.b, mill, $12.75@14 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............ $56.00 @58.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 59.00@61.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 62.00 @64.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ...... ‘ -@71.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@13.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 5 cars, 2 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 6 cars, 3 contract, 











OATS 7 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 7,000 19,600 30,100 106,190 
Corn, bus.... 7,500 16,250 6,755 7,710 
Oats, bus.... 16,400 117,850 8,750 127,800 
NEW YORK, APRIL 17 
FLOUR—Strike is greatly affecting flour 


situation. With nothing coming in, the pull 
on spot stocks is rapidly reducing them, as 
they are being picked up to meet export de- 
mands. There are numerous inquiries from 
foreign markets on clears, low-grades and 
durum flours, but supply nowhere near equals 
demand, Some of local business slightly im- 
proved, with better demand for patents. 
Grain Corporation purchases only amounted 
to 8,000 bbis at average price of $10.69, jute, 


Baltimore, and $9.90, jute, Pacific Coast 
points. General quotations: spring first pat- 
ent, $14.85@15; standard patent, $13.90@ 
14.60; first clear, $10.25@11; soft winter 
straight, $11.35@11.80; hard winter straight, 
$12.80@13.50; first clear, $11@11.85;. rye, 
$9.50@11.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 14,910 


bbls. 

WHEAT—No receipts, 

CORN—Market was largely influenced by 
activity in rye, and the whole grain situa- 
tion, affected by strike conditions, became 
firm on very limited trading. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.93%; No. 3 yellow, $1.90%; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.92%. Receipts, 1,500 bus. 

OATS—Moved in sympathy with corn, be- 
ing directly affected by the same conditions. 
Quotations were only nominal at $1.30, all 
grades. Receipts, 4,000 bus. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 17 

FLOUR—Receipts, 5,459,927 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 1,890 sacks to Liverpool and 32,000 
to. Constantinople. Quotations per 196 Ibs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent oeeeee + $14.560@15.10 
Spring standard patent .... 13.75 @14.25 
Spring first clear ..... 10.75 @11.50 
Hard winter short patent ++eeee 18.50@14.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.76@13.25 
Soft winter straight ........... 11.256@11.75 

RYE FLOUR—Again higher in sympathy 
with strength of raw material, but trade 
quiet. 

WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 
98,923 bus; exports, 195,393; stock, 633,849. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No, 4 wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
No. 5 wheat, l4c under No. 1. 

CORN—Offerings light, and market firm 
and 1@2c higher. Trade, however, quiet. 
Receipts, 44,177 bus; stock, 247,767. Quota- 
tions, new, as to quality and location, at 
$1.73@1.85, the latter for No. 2 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Firmer under light offer- 
ings and in sympathy with upward move- 
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ment of corn. New business, however, was 
mall, tions: 


100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy.....$....@4.20 
Gran, white meal, fancy ..... ....@4.40 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... ....@4.07% 
White table meal, fancy ..... ....@4.40 
White corn flour, fancy ....... ....@4.40 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. ....@4.25 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... ....@2.40 
MILLFEED—Offerings very light, and 
market firm and higher under a fair de- 
mand. Quotations: 


Spring bran ............. sekyes $61.00@61.50 
Soft winter bran ............ --+ 61.50@62.00 
Standard middlings ............ 61.00 @62.00 
Flour middlings ............... 65.00 @ 66.00 
Red dog ........ erreyy i yet + 71,00@72.00 
OATS—Advanced je under scarcity. Re- 
ceipts, 18,905 bus; stock, 125,510. Quota- 
tions: 
Be WEMED) Koc ccedbccserccss $1.24 @1.25 
ee ae es 1.22% @1. % 
ge ge ee eee 1.21 @1.2 
OATMEAL—Quiet, but firm in ieathe 


with strength of raw material. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.68; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib sacks, 
$10.10; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $11.36@ 
12.94; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $7 
@7.90, coarse $5.50. 


BALTIMORE, APRIL 17 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............. $14.50 @15.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.75 @14.25 
Hard winter short patent ...... 14,25@14.75 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.50@14.00 
Soft winter short patent ....... 12.50@13.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 11.25@11.75 
Rye flour, white ..............:. 11.00@11.50 
Rye flour, standard ............ 10.25@10.75 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... vac DRE. 7 
City mills’ blended patent ...... weve @14,28 
City mills’ winter patent ....... -@12. 





City mills’ winter straight ..... --@12. 

MILLFEED—Higher in cntaineni, but en- 
tirely nominal in absence of trading. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$58@53$; soft winter bran, $59@60; standard 
middlings, $61@62; flour middlings, $64@65; 
red dog, $72@73; city mills’ bran and mid- 
dlings, $61@62. 

WHEAT—Strong; demand urgent for ex- 
port, movement good, considering embargoes. 
Receipts, 117,633 bus; exports, 316,000; stock, 
611,311. Closing prices: spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, $3.03 bid; spot No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $3; sample grade, $2.32%@2.85, as 
to quality. 

CORN—Firm; 
mand fair. Receipts, 
402,879. Closing prices: contract spot, $1.76 
asked; domestic No, 3 yellow, track, $1.76%; 
range of southern for week, $1.72@1.81; spot 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $8.40@8.50. 

OATS—wUp 10c; demand active, movement 
light. Receipts, 67,964 bus; exports, 511,267; 
stock, 84,748. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, $1.25; No. 3 white, domestic, $1.24, 
nominal. 

RYE—Advanced 9c 
ed, demand constant. Receipts, 276,043 bus; 
exports, 351,606; stock, 1,689,332. Closing 
price of No. 2 western for export, $2.30%, 
with $2.32 bid for 25,000-bu lots. 


increasing, de- 
122,577 bus; stock, 


movement 


movement restrict- 





BUFFALO, APRIL 17 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ...........-. $.....@15.40 
ES SP Ae cere -@15.40 
EE ME we wed eccceteveccrvies -@12.15 
Pore ee ee esos @ 8.60 
SR SEES. cv aeerevesceivse «eee + @15,40 
EEyG, DOSS WIRE 2)... ce cccccaies sees + @12.40 
| ck ee ee -.@11.65 
Sacked 
EE GD, bce soe c.c.0 koe eee $.....@55.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... . @59.00 
DM. SE bb gib ec cet bb onecose - @60.00 
Flour middlings ........ SOBA - @63.00 
i SO CEs oad. cebce 6iece - @69.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 83. 3.00@ 84. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... ..@ 72. 00 





Cracked corn, per ton ......... 


Hominy feed, per ton .......... . @65. 00 


Gluten feed, per ton ......... .@ 75.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent. - @67.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent. @69.00 


Oil. meal, per ton .............. 61. ‘00@ 62.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-Ib sacks.... 4.95@ 5.00 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ....... - @40.00 

WHEAT—There was no wheat offered here 
except a few cars of soft winter, and this 
was wanted by exporters. High prices were 
paid for some good-sized lots this week. 

CORN—Offerings were taken early in the 
week, and later at 3c higher, closing at that 
advance, with a good demand. Closing: No. 
1 yellow, $1.84; No. 2 yellow, $1.83; No. 3 
yellow, $1.80; No. 4 yellow, $1.75; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.71; No. 6 yellow, $1.64@1.67,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Good demand and offerings light. 
There were buyers at quotations at the close. 
No. 1 white, $1.16%; No. 2 white, $1.16; No. 
3 white, $1.15; No. 4 white, $1.14,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Higher and strong. Shipment 
May, 46-lb or better, c.i.f. Buffalo, $1.75@1.80 
asked. 

RYE—tThere were bids of 7c over Chicago 
May for No. 2, on track, through billed, 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls— -Duluth—, Winnipeg 














1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
April 14.. 143 205 34 1 131 196 
April 15... 147 204 43 1 4188 111 
April 16... 173 oe... 52 ws 108 e.. 
April 17... 151 301 43 rear 205 113 
April 19... 302 79 62 1 304 210 
April 20... 131 149 42 en 301 A, 
Totals -1,047 938 276 3 1,187 630 
*Holiday. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 20 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-Ib cottons......$14.90@15.25 


Standard patent ...........6.5. 14.00 @15.10 
Bakers patent ........ bien 0 Wis ee - 13.40@14.75 
ene COME: SOUS Ste seecne testa . 915@ 9.50 
Second clear, jute ........+.+. - 7.00@ 7.80 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b, Minneapolis, 
today (April 20), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ...........+5. $13.45 @13.65 
i | ee eee St ee «++ 11.10@11.25 
CPOE v5 b's oe pS pele vot ae ed Voeed voeee@ 8.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
ee. 371,535 180,520 451,635 
April 17.. 215,950 381,565 160,595 437,535 
April 10.. 197,745 392,045 162,555 372,775 
April 8.. 233,640 369,220 152,975 395,830 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
April 24.. ...... 57,715 25,160 43,120 
April 17 2,345 9,115 2,200 31,455 
April 10.. .. 29,670 8,880 24,615 
April 3.. 9, 955 7,290 8,200 24,605 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Feb, 21. 65 70,710 143,490 183,485 850 3,610 
Feb. 28. 65 70,710 120,335 242,140 1,320 4,235 
Mar. . 65 70,710 132,685 240,950 «++ 10,630 


Mar. 13. 
Mar. 20. 
Mar. 27. 


65 70,710 121,475 263,060 ++. 4,900 
65 70,710 146,525 262,240 2,195 1,200 
65 70,710 185,100 266,450 ese eee 
Apr. 3. 65 toler tam ,695 268,315 ote eee 
Apr. 10. 64 70,535 45, 155 275,475 6 ee 
Apr. 17. 58 64,735 ’e. 530 268,320 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 17), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


2,075 


April 17 Year ago 
ROM. 52.0.0 ca¥e Wao < $51.00@52.00 $36.50@38.50 
Stand. middlings.. .00@56.00 41.00@41.50 
Flour middlings... 58.00@61.00 45.00@46.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 65.00@66.00 51.00@52.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $66.50 @67.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 66.50@67.00 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 65.75 @66.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 65.50@66.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 54.00@56.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.75@ 4,80 
Corn meal, yellowt .......+..+: 50@ 4.55 
Rye flour, white* 11.20@11.30 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... .00@ 9.10 





= 


C) 


Whole wheat flour, bbift ........ 11.70@11.80 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 11.50@11.60 
RROMOR GRtB®® oi csvccccsccaccas -@ 5.20 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26. 00 @32. 00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... - 32.00@40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meal® ..........-+. 67.00 @70.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
No 


neapolis: . 2 
Dark northern spring. Ms 23% $2. 20% 

Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ........ sesoe S26 2.13% 
Amber durum ,......... 2.23% 2.20% 
DUPER 0 cc cceccvecs eosvccs 2.21% 2.18% 
WOE GUPUME ccccecsccccss BAIR 2.11% 
Dark hard winter eeece » 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ........ eoee 3.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .......e..20. 2.18% 


2.21% 
Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
13 165@167 96% @ 97% 189% @190% 129@158 
14 165@167 97% @ 98% 182% @1938% 131@160 
15 165@167 98% @ 99% 196 @197% 133@162 
16 165@167 97% @ 98% 196% @198% 134@163 
17 163@165 97% @ 98% 197% @199% 134@163 
19 165 @166 99% @100% 201% @203% 136@165 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 






Saturday were: April 19 
April 17 April 10 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,367,790 1,361,440 1,273,230 
i ee 12,209 9,675 25,917 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,311 1,333 1,521 
co. i eee 211,250 122,220 52,500 
Onte DOP wo 0... 204,800 264,960 428,260 
Barley, bus ..... 182,240 198,400 745,680 
Wey WE ese wees 216,600 195,300 196,800 
Flaxseed, bus 24,200 43,700 78,000 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: April 19 

April 17 April 10 1919 

Wheat, bus . . 784,080 875,020 1,414,400 
Flour, bbis ...... 210,606 205,989 441,617 
Millstuff, tons . 9,324 10,713 17,012 
Corn, PUB -«.% vce 81,900 62,720 26,640 
Oats, bus ....... 291,200 373,700 257,400 
Barley, bus ..... 208,980 260,100 895,860 
Bye, DUA: .. ev ac.s 200,200 176,530 109,200 
Flaxseed, bus .. 3,090 9,680 28,980 





MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Apr. 19 Apr. 20 











Apr. 17 Apr. 10 1919 1918 
No. 1 dark ..... 519 513 1,275 Sv 
No. 1 northern.. 76 75 6,306 sae 
No, 2 northern.. 1 oss 211 eos 
OURCTA =. es sveras 7,182 7,427 7,827 wwe 
Weta ses ces 7,777 8,015 15,619 216 
CRS AES 8,936 9,550 apart bos 
fee 10,418 10,800 ° 
Bere 7,091 7,884 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 19 Apr. 20 Apr. 21 


Apr. 17 Apr. 10 1919 1918 1917 
Corn 29 35 10 903 238 
Oats ...2,417 2,529 1,641 1,134 6,261 
Barley .. 787 827 2,058 1,306 846 
Rye ....4,521 4,539 6,794 139 286 
Flaxseed. 29 28 78 44 346 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls— -———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track *May July 


April 13...$4.73% 4.73% 4.79% 4.76 4.61 

April 14... 4.74% 4.74% 4.81% 4.77 4.63 

April 15... 4.73% 4.73% 4.80% 4.76 4.64 

April 16... 4.68% 4.68% 4.76 4.70 4.56 

April 17... 4.62% 4.62% 4.71 4.65 4.53 

April 19... 4.62% 4.62% 4.71 4.65 4.52 
*New. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -——In store——, 
920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 24 78 62 29 29 44 
Duluth..... 35 39 28 94 117 136 


Totals,... 59 117 90 123 146 180 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to April 
17, 1920, were, in bushels (0000's omitted): 

r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 


Minneapolis ... 3,568 5,062 358 1,797 
DUIUER oc ccecee 1,193 3,251 750 2,932 
Totals ....... 4,761 8,313 1,108 4,729 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
shows stocks of grain 
week ending 


The following table 
in store at above points for 


April 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
7 2 Sa 101 31 147 eee 
0, Pe 296 155 237 10 
Consolidated .... 319 41 130 37 
Ogtivies .......5. 799 40 105 es 
iy Ga es 335 67 26 17 
Grain Growers .. 886 293 227 ar 
eg William .... 214 407 60 6 
y Ae ee 952 324 53 18 
Moth waste TR crue 546 36 102 
Port Arthur ..... 2,523 1,018 416 os 
Thunder Bay .... 511 507 104 14 
Cam. Gov't ..ises 200 87 40 64 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,498 426 164 40 
Richardson ...... 454 135 80 4 
Dav. & Smith ... 131 28 12 ‘ 
BORD oc vc vteic 9,765 3,594 1,899 212 
FOF BOS esi ccKs 31,696 4,123 4,210 492 
Receipts ........ 902 433 214 17 
Rail shipments... 281 59 76 16 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000's omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— . Bus 
ee, 2 BPE 1 oe > Bk Be Seer anst 
No, 1 northern.. me 2 Wee cect 377 
No. 2 northern..1, Pee. BE, Woe ges 766 
No. 3 northern. .1,: . 2S Saar 65 
a a ee eee Saar 190 
a bees ow eede SOG kvathewns 72 
Serer rae CEMOED. 2 iS cscs es 726 
PN... wicvievedes eS 
SP. sé 0h di-e 04 Total Tere, 
Others 
TOCA v2 icoteec RF 








Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 
The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present crop 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Sept. 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 
Oct.. 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 
Nov.. 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,876 
Dec.. 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 
Jan.. 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 
Feb.. 972,250 782,835 641,265 1,252,600 
Mar.. 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 1,524,255 


1916-17 
1,528,715 
1,597,205 
1,742,215 
1,230,355 





7 m, 11,104,640 9,789,395 9,998,365 10,018,665 





April. ..ceseee 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,550 
May... ccovvece 1,548,220 905,255 1,571,775 
June. ....+. 1,095,210 1,065,235 996,810 
TUal¥.. coccsees 1,056,345 1,026,990 719,385 
AUB... cecccees 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,145 

> ¢ Pee rrer es ee 16,543,630 15,255,865 16,235,330 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
September., 87,115 ...... 39,970 64,025 
October.... 89,255 ...... 49,620 91,260 
November.. 18,575 364, 335 120,366 .79,870 
December.. 31,650 387,510 96,860 162,920 
January.... 20,595 146,975 149,385 71,205 
February... 11,355 ...... 164,065 65,375 
March..... 19,110 35,850 60,050 95,840 

7 mos. ..227,655 934,670 680,315 620,495 
seeee 128,640 48,870 127,770 

Tritt 276,230 61,180 131,940 

rr 116,595 64,850 209,305 

bees oe ewe se 37,715 45,460 

piele'd's br ee ge 6,300 31,880 





889,230 1,166,850 
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Lake-and-Rail Rates 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed fo, 
1920 season, in cents per 100 Ibs, from Min. 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, ar.: 


Via 
Via Chicago or 
Duluth Milwaukee 
Agincourt, et ener cence wees 35.5 





Albany ..... 32.9 
Baltimore . «+ 30. 30. 
Baltimore® ............+- 30.0 20.0 
Baltimoret ..........+.++ 30.0 30.9 
Binghamton, N. Y. ...... 30.0 29.5 
Boston ...ceececcseseeess 85.0 35.0 
Boston® .....cccevevevers 32.0 32.0 
US ear oodvee 33.0 33.9 
| RPC ee eee Pee 24.0 23.5 
Canandaigua, Gs veees 30.0 295 
Cobourg, Ont. ......:..:. eee 855 
Corning, N. ¥. ...6.cee005 30.0 295 
og Rh A Aare 30.0 9g ¢ 
OT Se SS re 30.0 295 
Erie, Pa, ..... jaaneee ey 24.0 235 
SS A Sree ieee 49. 
Etasifax, N. B.° .....6.000 eaee 33. 
Halifax, N. S.f ..... $89 ohn 340 
BOMMCR, NW. T. wccecccaces 30.0 295 
Kingston, Ont. ........... eeee 355 
Lindsay, Ont. .......sse0. . 35.5 
Mont Joli, P. Q. .......-. S .ekee 48.4 
ps 2 ere ee ee 35.0 
Montreal, ON SP eee 31.0 31.9 
Montreal,  taawes (ee $1.0 81.0 
Mt. ag N. DW. ccccccse 30.0 29.5 
Mulgrave, N. 8S. .....+++- sees 52.0 
Newport News, Va........ © ve 30. 
Newport News, Va.* ..... — 30. 
Newport News, Va.t ..... «... 30.0 
New York, N. ¥. .......+:. 33.0f 33.0 
FeO BOtme Bix Me™ ccccsics 32.0§ 32.9 
New York, N. Y.t ..... oor 88, ner 33.0 
ES UR 6 6000 obo cong . 30.9 
So Se eer ots 30.0 
PIOREOIR, VO.F oc cccccscces esee 30.0 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. ....... 35.0 35.0 
Ottawa, Ont. ....... Py & sé 40.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 31.0 31.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.* ....... 31.0 31.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.t ....... 31.0 31.0 
ROG GL Sanwa cd.cncses 31.0 31.0 
Point Levi, PP. @ ...cesee vinx 35.0 
Point Levi, P. G.* .....6. cae 32.0 
Point Levi, P. G.f ....2.- cere © 33.0 
Point Tupper, N. 8S, ...... otee 53.5 
Portland, Maine ......... 35.0 35.0 
Portland, Maine* ........ 32.0 32.0 
Portland, Mainet ........ 33.0 33.0 
Providence, R, I. ........ 35.0 35.0 
Providence, R. I.* ....... 32.0 
Providence, R. I.t ....... 33.0 . 
Punxsutawney, Pa, ...... 30.0 29.5 
Cees. By SG, cccccataccce ad 40.0 
Gees, We Gc edsccceese 32.0 32.0 
Busnes, BP. DP wcccscccoce 33.0 33.0 
Richfield Springs, N. Y... 32.0 32.0 
River Du Loup, P. Q...... e508 46.0 
Rochester, NW. FT. .cccccces 30.0 29 
Rockland, Maine ........ 35.0 35.0 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q....... — 35.0 
St. Johm, NM. B. ..cccccces ease 48.0 
PW ee A sas dceune ee8e 32.0 
St. CORD We BF sccincvve 6 606 33.0 
Bt. SOMM, BP. Bi cccccccsve ee 35, 
Ste. Louise, P. GO casveus bee 44 
Schenectady, N. Y. ...... 32.0 32.0 
Serantem, PA, seisccsccss 31.0 31 
Bememeeae, Fi Gi cccccacccs 35.0 35.0 
SypGney, HM. B. ccccsecevcee 2 os 54.0 
Syracuse, Wl. Ze ec ccsccsce 30.0 29.5 
co... i Se SSA ere 32.0 32.0 
i SA Peer 31.0 30.5 
Washington, D.C. ....... 30.0 30.0 
WENN Ele Be cos veceee 30.0 29.5 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ....... 31.0 31.0 
*Applies on flour for export only. Export 


shipment of grain products (except flour) 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, et 
tVia canal, lake-and-rail, rate is 3ic Via 
canal, lake-and-rail, rate is 30c, 

Rates went into effect April 1, 1920. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











———_—_——— April 17—— 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Bi 

Baltimore .. 618 418 91 1,631 7 
Boston ..... 1 23 102 
Buffalo ..... 5,266 4 168 
Chicago ....8,264 1,232 2,961 

Afloat .... 300 ae See 
| 24 23 134 
Duluth ..... 2,138 in 24 
Galveston ...2,406 ae eee 
Indianapolis... 273 640 SS 
Kan. City...9,432 338 406 
Milwaukee... 732 670 622 
Minneapolis 7,777 27 2,417 
N. Orleans... .1,035 128 86 
Newp. News. ... © a ous 
New York... 711 79 64 
Omaha ..... 1,696 1,034 375 
POOTIR 200002 2 132 61 i. kn 
Philadelphia. 640 247 122 332 . 
St. Louis.... 498 323 68 30 30 
Toledo ..... 603 87 77 113 

Totals -42,416 56,665 7,866 18,586 3,591 
Last year..70,745 3,081 21,233 16,755 235 





CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
161,000 bus. Decre:ses 
oats, 302,000; rye, 57%,- 


Increase—Corn, 
Wheat, 1,865,000 bus; 
000; barley, 321,000. 





The Bernert Mfg. Co., Milwa kee, 
manufacturer of pneumatic grain con- 
veyor systems and other mill and e eva- 
tor devices, is preparing plans fo” its 
new plant. The main building wi! be 


_ 120x260, of brick and steel, with saw! oth 


roof, and embrace a foundry, maciiine- 
shop, assembling floor, power house and 
offices. 





The exports invoiced at Ciudad Bo! var, 
Venezuela, for shipment to the United 
States during the past year were va ued 
at $2,151,471, as against $710,330 in |915. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.ura, Mrxn., April 19.—Flour mills 
worked under most unsatisfactory condi- 
tions last week, the troublesome factors 
being car Shortage and outside labor 
troubles that prevented movement of the 
product. Things are so badly tied up 
here that mills have been forced to shut 
down almost completely. One did op- 
erate for a day but, aside from this, not 
a wheel turned. Eastern deliveries are 
sible to make. 
bargoes will have a tendency to re- 
duce stocks, and millers believe that, with 
the resumption of normal conditions, the 
id should pick up considerably. A 
good inquiry was reported for low-grade 
flour but patent dragged. Of the lat- 
ter wot much is being exported, and 
stoc!s in the country seem to be plenti- 
ful. Mill asking prices were advanced 
50c 1 throughout. 

I. ver grades of durum flour were in 
acti. demand for export, but other than 
this he market was quiet and feature- 


jmp 


dem 


less. The higher wheat market forced 
the ill to advance its prites $1 bbl. 

I. v-grade rye flour was reported in 
sligi |v better demand, but there was 
no uprovement in the call for top 
grac *s. A record price for the cash ar- 


ticl made necessary a readjustment of 
pric. >, and mill quotations were advanced 
23 5c on the week. Trade with the 
out. le is light, owing to difficulty in 
mal ag deliveries. 

demand for millfeed is active, and 
the narket strong. With the mills closed, 
the output was shut off. Anything mills 
can turn out goes to fill contracts, and 
nothing is left to sell. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
rl veek . 2,320 6 
I week 9,520 
\ LD ce pce 48s es ,410 
T\ GENS BHO. ccccraccnees 20,0ee 52 


NOTES 


Minor repairs to the machinery of the 
Daisy mill of the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co. are being made during the en- 
forced idleness. 

3. Bocktrom, of Helsingfors, Finland, 
i representative of the Finnish govern- 
ment agricultural department, was on 
‘change last week. 

Barley was advanced 11@12c under 
the pressure of light supplies, with a 
better demand. The close today was at 
a range of $1.46@1.68. 

H. F. Salyards, vice-president of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, will attend the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, at its meet- 
ing in Atlantic City next week. 

Boats that have wintered in Duluth- 
Superior harbor are being made ready 
to start out at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity, but there is not much anxiety to 
get them under way until labor troubles 
have subsided, 

Not much activity in chartering of 
vessels is noted. A little tonnage was 
placed last week at 3c for Georgian 
Bay points, but nothing was done in any 
other direction. ‘The Buffalo basis con- 
tinues at 4c per bu for wheat. 

the switchmen of Superior who had 
under consideration the matter of join- 
ine the strike, decided, after hearing the 
report of a representative they sent to 
Chicago to investigate, to consider their 
monbership in the Railway Trainmen 
an | the Switchmen’s Union of North 
\inerica. This means they will not 
st: ike, 3 

he demand for durum wheat for ex- 
pot is strong, and prices advanced 15@ 
1; last week. All the durum in elevators 
heve has been sold, and much has been 
bo ight to arrive to fill sales. Foreign- 
er. are reported to have expected to 
fil their wants very largely through the 
G. \in Corporation, but its supply was 
srall, 

rank S. Daggett, who was president 
o the Duluth Board of Trade in 1892, 
ded April 5 in Redlands, Cal. During 
h’. residence here he was the representa- 
tive of the Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
or the last nine years of his life he 
\s curator of the Museum of Science, 
l\istory and Art, in Exposition Park, Los 

igeles, 

Main interest in market trading last 
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week centered in rye futures. Exporters 
were eager for supplies, and new record 
prices were made almost every day. To- 
day May sold at $2.001%, the high price 
for rye, and July at $1.98%. Closing 
prices were 114,c under those figures, and 
the gain over a week ago was 10c. Sup- 
plies for sale are light. 

The Duluth Board of Trade will be 
represented at the dinner given in New 
York Thursday evening, complimentary to 
Julius H. Barnes, by H. F. Salyards, W. 
J. McCabe, H. A. Starkey, M. L. Jenks, 
C. F. Macdonald, William Grettum, W. 
C. Mitchell, E. A. Forsyth, A. L. Good- 
man, C. Z. Driesbach, A. G. Thomson, W. 
B. Joyce, D. T. Helm, and W. O. Falk. 

A big freighter began taking on a 
cargo-of 350,000 bus rye today, to be de- 
livered at Georgian Bay points. Three 
or four more will go under elevator 
spouts very soon. ‘Today the first boat to 
pass through the Soo Canal was report- 
ed heading this way, but ice conditions 
at Whitefish Bay and the eastern end 
of the lake are not promising for much 
immediate activity. 

A most unusual event in transporta- 
tion is the charter of two boats, the Ash- 
ley and Parks Foster, to bring wheat 
from Chicago to Duluth, to be forwarded 
from here to Minneapolis. This wheat 
will have to pay at least 3%4c per bu to 
the vessel, a marine insurance charge of 
le, a transfer charge at Duluth of 11,¢, 
and freight from Duluth to Minneapolis 
of 3.3c, a total of 9.3c per bu. The rail 
freight from Chicago to Minneapolis is 
6.6c. Inability to get cars to move the 
grain from Chicago direct is the reason 
for the lake-and-rail shipment at a loss 
of nearly 3c per bu. 

F. G. Cartson, 





NASHVILLE 
Nasuvinte, Tenn., April 17.—There 
were increased sales of flour from the 
Southeast this week. Buyers were mani- 
festing considerably more interest, evi- 
denced by the increased number of in- 
quiries at the mills. The indications are 
that the consumers have absorbed a 
great part of the heavy purchases of 60 
to 90 days ago, and this is making it 
necessary for buyers to come into the 
market to replenish stocks to meet cur- 
rent demands, 

Prices have been sharply advanced this 
week on account of the high level at 
which wheat has been selling. Quota- 
tions at the close of the week were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patents, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $13.75@14.25; stand- 
ard or regular patents, $13.20@13.50; 
straight patent, $12.75@13; first clears, 
$9.50@9.75. 

Demand for Minnesota and Kansas 
flours is quiet, with prices practically 
nominal as follows: spring wheat patent, 
delivered at Nashville, $14@15; hard 
winter patent, $13.50@14. 

The millfeed situation continues strong, 
with prices higher and irregular on ac- 
count of shortage of supplies and trans- 
portation conditions. Quotations: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, per ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $55@60; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $62@64. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Nashville and southeastern 


mills in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 148,920 69,231 46.4 
Last week ....... 189,420 63,347 33.4 
FOR? GRO  evcsicer 213,690 109,000 51 
Two years ago... 157,140 32,950 20.9 
Three years ago.. 165,300 102,089 61.7 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Grain Exchange: 


April 17 April 10 
A ts REET CEE 43,700 43,500 
Dees? Ws Sa scnaee eens 162,000 210,000 
DOGG, WUD vii cc eatecseds 125,000 104,000 
OOH I 5 vas caw ewecss 113,500 169,000 


CORN-MEAL TRADE 


Corn millers reported a slight improve- 
ment in business, increased sales on con- 
tracts being noted. Prices are firm, as 
follows: bolted meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, 
f.o.b. Ohio. River points, $3.70@3.90; 
plain meal, $3.60@3.80. Southeastern 
corn mills, with a capacity of 106,000 bus, 
this week ground 21,600, or 20.6 per cent 


of capacity, compared with 21,650, or 
25.7 per cent, last week, and 15.9 per cent 
the same week last year. 
NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 


week, 162 cars. 


Victor McLean is said to be making 
plans for building a flour mill at Knox- 


ville, Tenn. 


Alabama officials have seized more than 
1,000 bags of cottonseed meal at Heflin, 
it being alleged that the meal is below 
standards guaranteed by “manufacturers. 
Joun Lerper. 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO 


APRIL 


9 


Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 


(000’s omitted): 


Flour output 
bbis 

Week ended— 192 1919 
Me Og aenr 1,769 2,576 
yo a ers 2,005 2,631 
March 26 ..... 1,838 2,614 
March 19 ..... 1,926 2,606 
March 12 ..... 1,911 2,134 
March 6 ..... - 2,186 2,116 
Feb, 27 eccee 3,344 1,884 
Feb, 20 ...... - 2,206 2,006 
Ped. 18 .cccove 2,615 1,904 
Feb. 6 eocece 2,312 1,942 
Jan. 30 ....... 2,701 2,270 
Jan, 23 .....26 2,859 2,314 
Jam. 16 ..cccce 3,071 2,670 
SOM OD vecccce 3,178 2,280 
Jam, 28 asscsee 3,031 2,472 
1919 1918 

Dec, 26 .......+ 2,997 2,206 
DSe. 20 .veccce 2,716 2,437 
Dec. 13 ..cccee 2,877 3,275 
Dec. 6 ..occes 2,956 3,126 
Nov, 28 ...... 3,179 2,739 
Nov. 21 ...... 3,147 2,747 
BOG: 26 wccces 3,130 2,532 
mey, FF essecce 3,209 2,194 
Ost, BB scccsce 3,340 2,294 
Oot. BE cccccce 3,350 2,530 
Oat. 8T cccvce - 8,394 2,660 
Oot. 10 ccccece 3,503 2,814 
Oot, 8 ccccvece 8,316 2,754 
Sept. 26 ...... 3,512 3,270 
Sept. 19 ...... 3,270 3,285 
Sept. 12 ...... 3,285 2,976 
Sept. 6 ...... 2,976 2,674 
Aug. 29 ...... 2,904 2,131 
Aug. 22 2,837 2,499 
Aug. 16 occcse 2,633 2,387 
Ame. § covece 2,515 2,284 
Awe. 2 cccces 2,121 1,947 
July 25 ....... 1,976 1,870 
TU 1B kcicies 1,753 1,590 
SOI 12 cccceve 1,396 1,178 
Taly 4 acccoce 2,368 681 


Total for 

year,* bbis 
1920 1919 
109,143 96,557 
107,374 93,981 
105,369 91,350 
103,531 88,736 
101,605 86,230 
99,694 84,096 
97,559 81,980 
95,315 80,096 
93,109 78,090 
90,594 76,186 
88,282 74,244 
85,581 71,974 
82,722 69,660 
79,651 66,990 
76,473 64,710 
1919 1918 
73,442 62,238 
70,445 60,032 
67,730 67,695 
64,853 64,320 
61,897 61,194 
68,718 48,455 
55,671 45,708 
52,433 43,176 
49,224 40,982 
45,884 38,688 
42,534 36,168 
89,140 33,498 
35,637 30,684 
$2,321 27,930 
28,809 24,931 
25,539 22,097 
22,254 19,241 
19,278 16,567 
16,374 14,436 
13,537 11,937 
10,904 9,650 
8,389 7,266 
6,268 5,319 
4,292 2,449 
2,539 1,859 
1,143 681 


Total flour output, 12 months ended June 


27, 1919, 121,130,000 bbis; 


June 29, 1918, 115,373,000 bbls. 


WHEAT (BUS) 


12 months ended 


7~Receipts— -——Stocks——, 


Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 
aera 45,133 1,644 153,897 150,446 
en Mm. \a4 6456 5,627 2,527 158,907 161,245 
March 26 ..... 3,889 2,240 163,476 175,101 
March 19 ..... 3,606 2,386 169,176 189,807 
March 12 ..... 4,129 3,014 174,066 203,038 
March 6 ..... 4,031 3,178 178,171 212,062 
POR. BT wccsces 664 2,889 182,625 219,306 
Feb. 20 ....... 4,961 3,840 188,696 225,833 
Ped. 18 ..ccece 4,183 5,171 195,718 233,403 
Bed. 6 .cccscs 3,887 5,842 202,330 242,729 
Jan. 30 ......- 6,421 8,371 210,938 245,683 
Jan, 23 .....6- 6,671 6,267 217,148 247,159 
SOR. .16. wcccese 8,217 8,788 225,642 249,266 
Tan, 9 woccoce 8,556 7,007 234,191 261,164 
Tam, 8 wccccee 8,364 4,937 243,463 253,484 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Dee. 86 wccccee 9,603 7,289 251,069 254,050 
Dec. 19 ..cceee 10,140 10,227 257,817 256,274 
Dec. 13 ..cceee 8,042 15,124 261,892 256,619 
Dec. & ..ccoee 11,113 18,932 268,521 267,234 
Nov. 28 ....00% 11,140 15,516 274,412 253,922 
Nov, 21 ....+6- 13,531 13,311 283,841 271,485 
Nov. 14 ....00% 12,376 14,349 288,432 291,089 
Nov. 7 ..cccce 15,460 13,673 293,406 292,435 
Oct. 81 ....00. 18,819 15,597 293,993 287,881 
Oct. 34 ....00% 20,774 20,350 288,604 271,373 
Oct, 17 wccvece 19,398 27,884 288,504 271,373 
Oct. 10 ° 19,445 26,5365 288,320 262,905 
Oct. 8 scecoce 24,187 27,659 281,671 253,337 
Sept. 26 ...... 25,830 31,690 271,852 243,329 
Sept. 10 wccccs 28,856 30,847 264,779 220,560 
Sept. 12 ...... $0,846 35,941 254,817 196,540 
Sept. 6 ...... 35,941 34,394 239,883 176,222 
Aig. 29 .cccce 40,675 32,270 214,838 160,412 
Aug. 22 ....+. 43,322 30,030 189,353 142,963 
Aug. 16 ..ccoe 42,349 30,093 164,271 125,292 
Aug. 8 access 44,997 35,564 140,273 109,715 
Aug. 1 wuccve 50,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 
July 26 ......- 51,665 40,288 80,638 64,544 
July 18 ....... 33,793 32,516 53,824 43,698 
TulF 11 ..cceee 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
July 4 ...sees 4,988 9,862 37,053 17,731 

*Fiscal years beginning July 1. tTotal re- 
ceipts, June 27 to April 9, 727,367,000 bus, 
against 705,479,000 a year ago. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to April 9) 
1919-20 1918-19 
92,426,000 136,034,000 
13,961,000 20,579,000 
155,250,000 228,642,000 


Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbis .........-. 
Totals as wheat, bus. 





The Taylor & Bournique Co., Milwau- 
kee, has issued a handy. card that is con- 
sidered of much value to dealers in grain. 
It gives the freight cost per bu and per 
ton, on flour, grain, and hay, at any given 
rate per 100 lbs, plus the 3c tax. 





Declared exports from Beirut, Syria, to 
the United States for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, 1919, were valued at 
$326,408. 
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(Continued from page 273.) 

Carl G. Johnson, sales-manager Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
on a vacation trip in the South, and in- 
cidentally is taking in the southeastern , 
bakers’ convention at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
this week. 

Wolff Bros., Hamilton, Ind., who rep- 
resent the Russell-Miller Milling Co. in 
that territory, and A. T. Moore, general 
salesman in Michigan and Indiana for 
the same company, are visiting in Min- 
neapolis today. 

Franklin J. Connolly, formerly manager 
for the Washburn-Crosby Co. at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and now with the J. T. Tay- 
lor Brokerage Co. at that point, will han- 
dle the Pittsburgh district for the Green- 
leaf Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

According to a press dispatch from 
Fargo, the Bemmels Milling Co.’s plant 
at Lisbon, N. D., has been sold to the 
State Industrial Commission of North 
Dakota. This is the second state-owned 
mill that is being operated in North Da- 
kota, 


The Zinsmaster Baking Co. will give a 
reception to the retail grocers of St. 
Paul and their employees at its new 
plant, Park and Sherburne avenues, St. 
Paul, Wednesday evening, April 21. 
There will be dancing, music, and a 
luncheon served. 

The W. Neiler Co., grain and_ stock 
brokers, Minneapolis, has closed tem- 
porarily. No information is available as 
to the cause. This firm is a member of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
the Chicago Board of Trade and the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

R. K. Peek, who recently resigned his 
position with the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, and his brother, Robert M. Peek, 
of Little Rock, Ark., will be largely in- 
terested in the Missouri Flour Mills Co., 
a new Missouri corporation which, at the 
close of this crop, will take over the Re- 
public plant of the Rea-Patterson Mill- 
ing Co. They will have charge of south- 
ern sales. The company will have a mill- 
ing capacity of 800 bbls daily on Mis- 
souri soft wheat. ‘ 

M. A. Kendall, chairman of the car 
service commission of the American 
Railway Association, is in Minneapolis, 
and will confer with millers, elevator 
men, grain commission merchants and 
bankers Wednesday afternoon, April 21, 
in the office of the secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, regarding the shortage 
of cars in this territory. Measures to 
overcome the shortage, which is delaying 
the shipment of grain and causing a 
great strain on the banks, are expected to 
result from this meeting. 

The Minnesota supreme court has de- 
nied the application of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co. and the Trav- 
ellers’ Insurance Co. for a rehearing in 
the personal injury case of Charles 
Clarkson, a miller. The court ruled as 
follows: “In denying the application of 
the relator for a rehearing in this case, 
we take occasion to say that the opinion 
incorrectly states that the compensation 
to be paid plaintiff was $12 per month. 
It should read ‘per week.’ The statement 
that it is undisputed that plaintiff had 
not fully recovered from his disability is 
perhaps not correct, but that is an un- - 
important matter.” 

Among the Minneapolis delegation 
who have gone to New York City to at- 
tend the dinner to be given this week in 
honor of Julius H. Barnes are the fol- 
lowing: William Dalrymple, B. F. Ben- 
son, vice-president Benson-Stabeck Co; 
*. L. Carey, vice-president Grain Cor- 
poration; F. A. Hallet, Hallet & Carey 
Co; A. L. Searle, vice-president Globe 
Elevator Co; Charles E. Lewis, Charles 
E. Lewis & Co; F. M. Crosby, Washburn- 
Crosby Co; F. C. Van Dusen, vice- 
president Van Dusen Harrington Co; 
G. F. Ewe, vice-president and general 
manager Van Dusen Harrington Co; 
John G. McHugh, secretary Chamber of 
Commerce, and J. D. McMillan, president 
Osborne-McMillan Elevator. Co. 





The declared exports from Taihoku, 
Taiwan, to the United States decreased 
from $6,700,867 in 1918 to $4,212,839 in 
1919, owing chiefly to lesser shipments of 
tea. 
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WEST OF THE MEUSE 

Major Oliver J. Quane, a veteran of 
the Spanish-American War and of the 
Mexican border trouble, and commanding 
officer of the Fourth Anti-Aircraft Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion in the war with 
Germany, has published in book form his 
experiences and observations while at the 
front in the offensive of the Meuse. The 
style is sketchy, the contents of the book 
being excerpts from the author’s diary. 
Nothing is lost by this manner of treat- 
ment, however, since it gives opportunity 
for interesting digression along the lines 
naturally taken by the impressions of 
such an observer. “Human interest” is 
not lacking, neither is technical discus- 
sion of military tactics. 

The book conveys an idea of the im- 
mensity of the preparation made for the 
great battle of the Meuse, the complexity 
of the military organization at the front 
and in the supporting lines, and the road 
and traffic conditions. Being particularly 
interested in his own branch of the serv- 
ice, the writer dwells largely, of course, 
on the use of machine guns for anti-air- 
craft work in front line duty. He does 
not stint his praise of the infantryman, 
however, but dedicates his book to the 
doughboy, whom he calls “America’s 
greatest contribution to the World War.” 

Ex-soldiers of the Fourth Anti-Air- 
craft Machine Gun Battalion should be 
proud of this contribution of their com- 
mander to war literature, and will find 
its appendix an impartial log of their 
service. A roster of the battalion, with 
the home addresses of all officers and 
men, makes the record complete. 


“West of the Meuse,” by Major Oliver J. 
Quane; Austin M. Quane, St. Peter, Minn; 
$2 net. oe 


EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS 

A series of lectures delivered before 
the Yale chapter of Sigma Xi has just 
been published by the Yale University 
Press, under the title, “The Evolution of 
the Earth and Its Inhabitants.” The 
scope of the essays is very broad, rang- 
ing from a conception of the universe 
to the trend of modern civilization, but 
the- treatment is so continuous and the 
chapters so interrelated that, were it not 
for difference of style, they might al- 
most be considered as the work of a 
single author. 

The first lecture deals with the genesis 
of the earth and the parent solar sys- 
tem, and with the development of the 
earth until it has become a fit environ- 
ment for the abode of organic life. The 
second concerns the rise and growth of 
continents, the geologic changes that took 
place during the long course of the 
planet’s history, and various climatic al- 
terations. In the third lecture there is 
a discussion of all that is known of the 
origin of life. The next treats of the evo- 
lution of organic life, as shown by the 
fossil record of the earth, developing the 
theory that the chief controlling factor 
has been climatic change, which in turn 
has as its chief controlling factor earth 
shrinkage and the consequent warping of 
its crust into mountainous ridges and 
sea-covered depressions. How climatic 
changes have influenced the growth of 
civilization and the formation of racial 
characteristics is set forth in the last of 
the five lectures. 

There is a preface by Richard Swann 
Lull, editor of the volume, who is to be 
congratulated upon having provided for 
the intelligent and inquiring layman a 
work that combines attractiveness with 
sound scholarship. The book is technical, 
and yet not so much so as to destroy its 
clearness for the casual reader. 

Some particularly interesting deduc- 
tions are made by the writer of the lec- 
ture on the development of civilization. 
During the whole course of human his- 
et he says, probably no one thing has 

a greater influence upon civilization 
than the art of agriculture. “Whatever 
may be said of the origin of agriculture, 
it needs little demonstration to show that 
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its effect in advancing civilization has 
been far greater in relatively cool cli- 
mates than in those that are warm. It 
is a commonplace of history that the 
great civilizations of early times arose in 
fertile plains where agriculture was car- 
ried on by means of irrigation. . . . It 
is hard to overestimate the effect of irri- 
gation upon the early progress of civili- 
zation. Because of the necessity of mak- 
ing ditches and reservoirs, and of hav- 
ing everything ready when the water is 
turned on a field, the power to prepare 
consciously for the distant future is enor- 
mously stimulated. . . . After man has 
reached a fairly high stage of culture 
the most stimulating of all kinds of agri- 
culture appears to be that which pre- 
vails in temperate regions where there is 
rain at all seasons. He may not have the 
stimulus of close contact with his neigh- 
bors, which is found in irrigated sub- 
tropical regions, but he has the great 
stimulus of being wholly independent 
and of being constantly urged to meet 
his own needs.” 


“The Evolution of the Earth and Its Inhab- 
itants,”” by Joseph Barrell, Charles Schu- 
chert, Lorande Loss Woodruff, Richard 
Swann Lull and Ellsworth Huntington; 
Yale University Press, New Haven; $2.50 


net, 
* #* 


THE MASK 


The story of John Gombarov, whose 
childhood is related in John Cournos’ re- 
cent novel, “The Mask,” is, in its essen- 
tials, a familiar one. The Jewish boy, 
highly sensitive and imaginative, whose 
early life was passed in a Russian vil- 
lage and who came to America to seek 
his fortune, has been told again and 
again. The writer does not recall, how- 
ever, another story of a similar type that 
has been told with greater individuality 
of style or with a surer use of an un- 
usual method than is displayed by this 
new writer. 

The story is handled as an autobiog- 
raphy, but it is told in the third person, 
expect for those portions which are sup- 
posed to be related, many years later, to 
a friend in London. While incident is 
used freely enough to give the tale con- 
tinuity, it is always employed to explain 
the slow creation of the mask that, in 
his manhood, stood to the world as the 
image of Gombarov. As he expresses it 
in his preface: “The chaos of Gombarov’s 
existence strove toward orderliness, his 
torments toward peace, his pain toward 
beauty—all these shaped the mask from 
below into an appearance of tranquillity.” 

Constituted as he was, his life could 
not fail to be an unhappy one. He had 
not the power to shape himself after the 
conventional model, necessary if one is 
to escape the jeers of his comrades, and 
essential to customary success. The 
same conditions which, to so many of his 
race and country, have proved but the 
stepping-stones of good fortune, made 
his youth in Philadelphia a continued 
torment. The book ends while he is yet 
a boy, and it is evident that Cournos pro- 
poses to continue the story in later vol- 
umes. It will be interesting to watch 
its later development. 

“The Mask,” by John Cournos; George H. 

Doran Co., New York; $1.90 net. 7 

* * 


THE AMERICAN ARMY IN THE WAR 


American critics of this country’s ef- 
fort in the war usually have erred either 
on the side of extravagant praise or un- 
just and prejudicial censure. It has re- 
mained for two foreigners, both eminent 
French officers, to contribute a work 
that avoids both extremes and presents 
the record of America’s military achieve- 
ment with the proper perspective. 

Their book is a compact account of the 
participation of the United States army 
in the war. In its 400 pages it embraces 
a rapid but complete survey of the pre- 
paratory steps, the transportation of men 
and supplies across the ocean, the train- 
ing of troops in France, the organization 
and work of the services of supply, con- 


struction work in France, the part taken 
by different units of the A.E.F. with 
the allies’ armies, the organization of the 
American forces into their own armies 
and the part they played in battle. 

The military training of the authors 
is apparent in the carefulness and exact- 
ness of statement and the restrained 
style, which is unmarred by superfluous 
words. Both are staff officers, and one 
of them accompanied the French High 
Commission to this country, spending 
considerable time here during the earlier 
months of 1917; the other saw much 
service as a liaison officer with the 
American forces, The work originally 
was written in French, and is so highly 
regarded by the French government that 
its use has been ordered for supplemen- 
tary reading in the French public schools. 

The authors are generous in their 
praise of the tasks undertaken and per- 
formed by the United States, and of the 
soldierly qualities of the American forces 
on the field of battle. They do not ig- 
nore the significance of shortcomings or 
lack of equipment, training or other mili- 
tary necessities; but, unlike most of the 
American critics, they do not state the 
facts of a blunder or a deficiency with- 
out offering with it the explanation and 
surveying the difficulties and the efforts 
made toward remedies. 

There is a chapter on the work of the 
several benevolent associations that op- 
erated in France, and the services at the 
rear are described with clearness and 
brevity. There is an equally valuable ac- 
count of the organization of the main 
services of the expeditionary forces, the 
artillery, engineer, air, medical, quarter- 
master, ordnance, chemical, judge-advo- 
cate, and others. In fact, the entire 
book will be a revelation to the Ameri- 
can reader, who probably has too highly 
flattered his comprehension of the mag- 
nitude of this country’s war problem and 
achievement. 

The book contains many intimate 
glimpses of General Pershing, and in the 
concluding chapter there is a brief sur- 
vey of the reciprocal influences of the 
French and American soldiers. 


“The American Army in the European Con- 
flict," by Colonel de Chambrun and Cap- 
tain de Marenches; with maps and illus- 
trations; The Macmillan Co., New York: 
$3 net. 

* * 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND THEIR ENGINES 


As long as there are service stations, 
and as long as there is money to pay the 
bill, most of the owners of motor-cars 
possibly will prefer to remain compara- 
tively ignorant of the mechanism that 
contributes so largely to their modern 
convenience; there are many others, 
however, who will find a keen interest in 
at least a cursory knowledge of motor 
machinery, and who will welcome a read- 
able text on the care, repair and man- 
agement of gas engines. Such a book 
has just been published by Edward S. 
Fraser and Ralph B. Jones, formerly 
captains in the United States army and 
instructors in the motor transportation 
course of the Coast Artillery School. 
The text is designed for the use of own- 
ers, chauffeurs, garage men and schools. 
It contains 278 illustrations, and to a 
layman, at least, it gives evidence of 
meeting its self-estimate of a practical 
handbook. 


“Motor Vehicles and Their Engines,” by 
Edward §8S. Fraser and Ralph B. Jones; 
D. Van Nostrand Co., New York; $2 net. 





Books Received 


“How It Can Be Told,” an intimate sur- 
vey of the war, by Philip Gibbs; Harper & 
Bros., New York; $3 net. 

“Merchants from Cathay,” a collection of 
verse, by William Rose Benét; Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven. 

“The Typhoon’s Secret,” a novel, by Sol N. 
Sheridan; Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York; $1.50 net. 

“Blind Alley,” a novel, by W. L. George; 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston; $2 net. 

“Trailin’!” a novel, by Max Brand; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York; $1.75 net. 

“The Best Short Stories of 1919, and the 
Yearbook of the American Short Story,” 
edited by Edward J. O’Brien; Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston; $2 net. 

“The Solar Empyrean,” a study of the 
“mysteries of the cosmos,”” by John M. Rus- 
sell; Flynn Publishing Co., Chicago. 

“Marching Sands,” a novel of Central 
Asian adventure, by Harold Lamb; D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York; $1.75 net. 

“Many, Many Moons,” poems of the In- 
dians and of their home in the north woods, 
by Lew Sarett; Henry Holt & Co., New York; 
$1.50 net. 

“Ghosts I Have Seen,” by Violet Tweedale; 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York; $2 net. 
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Mrs. Johnson (regarding her husb nd 
from an upstairs window): “Let you in? 
Where you-all been till this time of 
night ?” 

Mr, Johnson: “Why, honey, I’se b en 
down to my union, considerin’ this y ‘re 
strike.” 

Mrs. Johnson: “Union, huh! Well - oy 
go right back and consideh this ’ere lo. k- 
out.” —American Legion Weel'y, 

* * 


A farmer had persuaded one of js 
town friends to accompany him in jis 
dogeart on a jaunt into the couni-y. 
The horse seemed to resent the stran. er 
aboard, and, taking the bit between its 
teeth, bolted. 

“T say, Bill,’ said the townsman, ‘|'d 
gie five quid to be out o’ this.” 

“Doan’t thee be so ’andy wi’ thi bra-;,” 
replied his friend; “tha’ll be out for n: wt 
in a minute.” —Tit-B ‘ts 

* * 

The dear old soul was up in town ‘or 
a v3it from her tiny village tucked miles 
away in the heart of the country. She 
noticed the sign “Garage” here, there, 
and everywhere. 

Turning to her daughter, she remark: d; 

“My dear, what a number of places 
this Mr. Garage has got. They’re in 
nearly every street. He’s a sort of Sclf- 
ridge, I suppose.” —London Fun. 

* 


The Irish night watchman at the ob- 
servatory was new. He paused to waich 
a man peering through a large telescope. 
Just then a star fell. 

“Man aloive,” he exclaimed in amaze 
ment. “You’re sure a foine shot.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
+ * 


Pat was strolling along the quays of 
New York harbor when he found ithe 
wooden barricade forming the immi- 
grants’ inclosure. 

“What’s this boarding for?” he asked. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “that’s to keep 
out fever and diseases.” 

“Indade,” said Pat, “Oi’ve often heard 
of the board of health, but that’s the first 
time Oi’ve iver seen it.” 

—National Guardsmun. 
* * 


At a school examination the sentence, 
“Mary milks the cow,” was given to |x 
parsed. 

The last word was disposed of !)\ 
one of the pupils as follows: “Cow is a 
noun, third person, and stands for 
Mary.” 

“Stands for Mary,” said the inspect: 
“how do you make that out?” 

“Because,” answered the pupil, “if tie 
cow didn’t stand for Mary, how coud 
Mary milk her?” —Film Fun. 

+ 

Guide: “I could tell you things abo: t 
this cave that would make your h:r 
stand on end, sir.” 

Tourist: “I don’t think so.” 

Guide: “You are very brave?” 

Tourist: “No. I am totally bald.” 

—Everybody . 
* * 

Teacher: “How is it you’re so lat , 
Tommy ?” . 

Tommy: “’Cause there was a ma. 
pinched for stealin’ hens and setting 
house on fire, an’ knockin’ down five p: 
licemen, an’ mither sent me roon to s 
if it was faither.” —Tit-Bit. 

* 


The judge used his gavel vigorous! 
when the two prisoners just taken bh: 
fore him started to fight in court. Ai 
taches pulled them apart. 

“What do you mean by this condu: 
in court?” the magistrate demanded. 

“We wuz only takin’ the cop’s advice, 
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said one. “When he pinched us he told 
us we'd have to fight it out before the 
’ ” —American Legion Weekly. 


* * 


judge 


A man who owned a tortoise allowed it 
to crawl about the kitchen. Then one 


day be changed his servant. 

Not having seen the tortoise about for 
a few days, the man began to make in- 
quirics of the maid, who said that she 
had never seen it. Taking a candle he 
cearc)-d everywhere, and at last looked 
in th. coal cellar, where he found the 
tortoi ©. 

The astonished girl looked at the 
create, and cried: 


“Js ‘hat what you call a tortoise? Why, 
n breaking coals on it for nearly 


ve 
Yor’ ight? —Medical Pickwick. 
* * 

Tr was bad with the lumber mer- 
chant. and he was sitting in his office 
musi! gloomily over the outlook, when 
there ntered a well-dressed man with a 
quiet houghtful face. 

“Pp. you sell beechwood?” he asked 
blun 

“[ 9, sir,” replied the merchant, ris- 


1 alacrity from his seat, and hop- 


ing 
ing ¢ vuutly for a large order. “We can 
sup] it on the shortest notice, either in 


the or the plank.” 

He vegan to rummage through the pa- 
his desk for a price-list; but the 
an stopped him. 

( I don’t want as much as that!” 


pers 


quit 


he s “T only need a bit to make a 
fidd ridge.” —American Lumberman. 
* * 

He was being demobbed, and didn’t 


iat happened. 
“Now, my man,” snarled the sergeant- 
haughtily, “answer my questions 
What did you do for a living 
you joined the army?” 
“T was a clerk in an office,” 
, happily. 
Washing out the ink-pots, I ’spose?’ 
sneercd the autocrat. 
“No, sir!” replied the private, sweet- 


replied the 


ly. “We employed a retired sergeant- 
maj for that sort of work.”—Punch. 
* * 

Policeman (to prisoner leaving dock, 
who has just been sentenced to six 
months): “Exeuse me, but do you want 
to let your house?” —London Opinion. 





Special Notices 


T rate for advertisements in this de- 


part nt ig 20 cents per line (seven words 
to t ine); minimum charge, $1. 

I the benefit of those out of a position, 
adv ements of Situations Wanted will be 
act d at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per e (seven words to the line); minimum 
cha , 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
sert at the line rate, but will be charged 
for the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Or advertisements entitled to Special 
Not classification will be accepted for 
put ition herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 


trar nt and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 


westcrn Miller. 

Cony for advertisements in this depart- 
me must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in issue of the following Wednesday. 


( should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








W TED—TO HIRE MANAGER FOR 150- 


I mill and general grain business; must 
man and general manager. Ad- 


I ffice 
i s 3113, care Northwestern Miller, 
olis. 


Min- 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 

first-class flour salesman to cover 
stern Wisconsin and upper Michi- 
n peninsula by a mill of large 
pacity; prefer a salesman ac- 
iainted with the trade and with 
<cellent recommendations; reply, 
ving age, references and experi- 
ce, Address ‘“‘Wisconsin Sales- 
an,” care Northwestern Miller, 
14 Royal Insurance Bidg., Chicago. 


SA SMEN—ORGANIZATION NOW EX- 
ling offers exceptional opportunities to 
h-class flour salesmen with established 
er and jobbing trade; salary and com- 
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oa 


WANTED—BY LARGE INTERIOR MILL, 
young man of wide experience to act as 
general foreman in charge of packing, 
loading, elevator crew, etc; must be man 
of initiative, keen, active and aggressive; 


good opportunity for right man. Address 
3136, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis. 


SALESMEN 
by a Minnesota 


WANTED 
mill 


One for northern Illinois. 
One for Iowa, 


One for Wisconsin. 


Previous experience in the terri- 


tory is required, and only 


those who can produce results 


need apply. 

Our flour has been well Known 
to retailers in those sections 
for the last 25 years. 

Give full particulars in first let- 
ter, addressing 3122, care 


Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis. 


PROGRESSIVE 


SALESMAN FOR SOUTH 
Dakota, headquarters Sioux Falls or 
Mitchell, acquaintance of flour buyers on 
territory necessary; full co-operation from 
mill, situated to supply this territory ad- 
vantageously, making quality flour; ex- 
cellent opportunity for the right man; give 





record and references first letter. Address 
3124, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


GOOD MILL MANAGER WANTED—WE 
have good location for hard wheat, local 
and milling-in-transit all ways, two roads, 
real estate, 120-bbl mill, 65,000-bu elevator, 
buildings large enough to increase to at 
last 500-bbl capacity; want competent 
manager with money to organize company 
to push business; some local capital avail- 
able or buyer may have it alone; fine resi- 
dence and county seat town. Address 3116, 


care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
THEY SAY “OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS AT 
your door but once.”’ If you are a really 
successful flour salesman, if you have a 
proven sales record, if you are seeking 
advancement in a better mill connection, 
the opportunity is here; a large south 
western mill with trade established wants 
a head salesman for Illinois, selling job- 
bers and large bakers; in replying, state 
age and give references, but do not answer 
unless you have the above qualifications. 
Address 3135, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














SUPERINTENDENT MILLER OF WIDE 


experience, particularly in large mills, 
seeks change; middle states or the Pacific 
Coast preferred; best of references. Ad- 


dress 2966, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

AGGRESSIVE SALES-MANAGER, INCLUD- 
ing 10 successful years in road selling, de- 
sires to hear from a mill now open to con- 
sider immediate engagement; very best of 
references given. Address 3129, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS FLOUR SALESMAN DIRECT WITH 
mill; prefer Indiana territory; am 30 years 


of age, married; have had three years’ 
experience ag flour salesman. Address M. 
M. S., care Northwestern Miller, 1114 


Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 


IN SALES OR TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


with reliable concern; have had seven 
years’ railroad and five years’ mill office 
experience; am at present employed, but 
good reasons for seeking change. Address 
3055, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


HEAD MILLER 
400 bbls or 


WANTED—POSITION AS 
with good milling company, 
over; 15 years’ experience in mills of dif- 
ferent sizes and with spring and winter 
wheat; can come on short notice. Ad- 
dress 3134, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 








sion. H. B. Saltman & Co., 52 Broad- -! 
Room 832, New York City. neapolis. 
W TED—LIVE WIRE SALESMEN FOR AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
1 and Illinois; prefer men who are 1,000 bbis up; can give first-class refer- 


juainted with flour trade in these terri- 
es; splendid opening for salesmen who 
1 produce results selling a high-class 
Ir. Address 3143, care Northwestern 
ller, Minneapolis. 


ences as to character and ability; have 
held present position past nine years, and 
only reason for changing is for better 
* position. Box 3080, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


TRAFFIC MAN—OPEN FOR POSITION 
about May; 10 years’ practical experience; 
age 33; salary $2,400. Address 3118, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION TO TAKE CHARGE 
of mill, 100 bbls capacity and upwards; 
wide experience in outside mills; good ref- 

erences; nothing but a steady place consid- 

ered; northwestern states preferred; in an- 
swering state salary. Address Thomas 

MclIlveen, 1911 Fourth Ave. 8, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—RESPONSIBLE POSITION IN 
milling business; Kansas or Oklahoma pre- 
ferred; position must be responsible one 
or offer possibilities for advancement; ex- 
perienced in accounting and management; 
would consider position as assistant in 
large mill. Address 3139, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN, THOR- 
oughly experienced, successful, at present 
employed, having excellent reasons for de- 
siring to change mills, would like position 
with high-grade Kansas mill, under salary 
and expense arrangement; good references, 


and bond furnished if desired. Address 
3103, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


SALES-MANAGER 
Advertiser possesses high-class sales 
ability; good executive; 10 years’ ex- 
perience; 30 years old; have you a 
place, with a progressive future, for 
such a man? Full particulars cheer- 
fully furnished. Address 3141, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS TRAFFIC MANAGER—MAN OF EX- 
ecutive ability, 21 years’ railroad and in- 
dustrial traffic experience; thoroughly 
trained by study and business experience 


in bookkeeping and accounting, rates, 
transit privileges, claims, car service and 
transportation law; age 38; best refer- 


3133, Northwestern 


ences, F emphine 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity or larger; am 44 years of age and 
have a wide experience in the milling busi- 
ness with both hard and soft wheat; am 
running a 700-bbl mill now, but can give 
good reasons for .wanting to make a 
change; my reference is the company for 
whom I am now working; please state 
wages in first letter. Address ‘‘Kansas,”’ 
3132, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


care 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in mill from 300 to 1,200 bbls capacity, by 
a thorough, reliable, capable, married man 
40 years old; 24 years’ practical experi- 
ence in milling hard spring and soft win- 
ter wheats; strictly temperate, and always 
on the job; would consider assistant to 
superintendent in large mill; if you want 
a miller that you can depend upon write 
me. Address L., 3142, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A YOUNG 
years’ experience as 
fice manager for a 
desirous of making 
good, live concern, preferably in the 
Southwest; have had a splendid opportu- 
nity to develop initiative and executive 
ability and furnish excellent refer- 
ences; I have a good reason for desiring 
to make other connections and can start 
to work at once. Address 3130, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WOMAN WITH A NUMBER OF 
accountant and of- 
milling company, is 
connections with a 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DISTRIBUTION PROPOSITION 


proposition for dis- 
tributing surplus flour in 
southern and southeastern mar- 
kets; this would appeal espe- 
cially to a mill west of the Mis- 


Have ideal 


sissippi River or north of the 
Ohio River, with daily capacity 
of not less than 1,000 bbls; 


should be able to handle not less 
than 50,000 bbls of flour the first 
year, and at a substantial profit 
to the mill; closest investigation 
is invited. Address ‘Southern 
Proposition,”’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 339 Ohio Building, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


MILL FOR SALE 


150-bbl flour mill in western Minne- 
sota, on Great Northern road; steam 
and electric power. For particulars 
address 3140, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


150-BBL RYE FLOUR MILL, 50-BBL MAR- 
vel wheat and feed mill; storage capacity 
10,000 bus grain, flour storage 1,000 bbis; 
good steam outfit, all in first-class condi- 
tion, with opportunity to take over the 
town light service; located Minnesota. Ad- 
dress 3137, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


299 


EXCEPTIONAL MILLING PROPERTY FOR 
sale—Mill of 60 to 75 bbis capacity, water 
power, located in leading wheat-growing 
state in the South; offered for sale with 
eight acres of land, eight-room house; mill 
is Nordyke & Marmon Co., thoroughly 
modern, four-story and basement, with 
office attached; water power will develop 
325 h-p; exceptionally low terms; very 
desirable for a miller wishing to engage 
in business on his own account; large local 
trade obtainable; present owners not mill- 
ers and anxious to sell. Address J. J. 
Fanning, Jackson, Mich. 





FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—WE OFFER 
for sale an up-to-date flour mill, fully 
equipped and in good condition; the mill 
has been in continual operation, has a 
daily capacity of 450 bbis, and storage 
capacity of 60,000 bus; steam power plant 
first-class; electric power will be obtain- 
able within the next two months, which 
will be very advantageous; the mill is 
located in a town of about 2,000 people, 
and a thickly settled community, and en- 
joys a good local trade; on the main line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, with ad- 
vantageous milling-in-transit arrange- 
ments, and in the center of one of the 
best hard spring wheat territories of the 
Northwest; will make price right, and 
can give possession as soon as wanted, 
For further information address G. M., 
pe care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








MILLS WANTED 








WANT TO BUY MILL OF 125 TO 200 BBLS 
capacity in the Northwest or Pacific 
States, in good wheat section; hard wheat 
preferred; don’t answer unless you have an 


A-1 proposition at right price. Address 
3128, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—COMPLETE (MACHINERY 
for 200-bbl oatmeal mill, including steam 
and electric power equipment, feed plant; 
cheap for quick sale, Apply Box 3120, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—TWO ALLIS-CHALMERS 18- 
ft, 70-flue high-pressure boilers (steam), 
complete with fronts and all connections 
and setting complete; any information de- 
sired on the condition of these boilers can 
be obtained from the Hartford Boiler In- 
spéction Dept. Address 3077, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ABOUT 50 FT 14-IN DOUBLE 


leather belt; about 200 ft 6-in double 
leather belt and a lot of smaller single 
leather belts; these belts have just been 


cleaned by the factory, and look like new; 
our price is 25 per cent off of list; will 
ship subject to examination; two Nordyke 
& Marmon centrifugals, 7-ft x 16-in drum, 


like new, $110 each; one Invincible drop 
gear flour packer, three tubes practically 
new, $100; all track Minneapolis. Mills 


Machinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Trad- 
ers Bank Building, Minneapolis. 





The Life Story of a Great American 


Leonard Wood 


Conservator of Americanism 
A Biography by ERIC FISKE WOOD 


This story of Leonard Wood puts 
before the American public the first 
adequate and authoritative biogra- 
phy of a man who has come to oc- 
cupy a dominant position in our 
national life. 

Leonard Wood’s chief character- 
istic is a whole-souled devotion to the 
ideals of Americanism. These ideals 
have so permeated his being that he has 
become the very incarnation of American 
democracy, energy, resourcefulness and 
constructive effort. 

It is a story of remarkable accomplish- 
ment tireless in its effort, broad in its vision, 
and soundly American to the last detail. 


Price $2.00 net 
BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Aggressive Flour Salesman who knows 
the trade and flour buyers in New York City 
wishes to make connections with good 
Minnesota spring wheat, good Kansas hard 
wheat and Durum mills. With exclusive 
representation of above mills will center 
my efforts on same and try to build upa 
large business. For quick action write soon. 
Address New York Salesman, care N. W. 
Miller, 1114 Royal Ins. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Private Brand Packing 
Wanted 


If you are marketing your own private 
brand package goods, I have a correspond- 
ent equipped to handle for you any size Go-tnthe Saneuke 
contract for complete packing, from raw eo 

material to sealed case. Their exceptional 


shipping facilities and equipment permit In the Business Loop 
them to operate on a most favorable basis. MINNEAPOLIS 











Unlimited fire-proof warehouse facilities. —stands this strong bank, with resources of 
Can contract for either seasonable or year- $77,000,000. For nearly half a century it 
e has watched the progress of the Northwest 
around products and will guarantee de- from a thinly settled, struggling frontier 
liveries in any amounts. For details ad- country to its present development. But it 

has not only watched this progress; it has 


dress 639, care Northwestern Miller. taken an intimate part in it, helping in it as 


a well as being helped by it. 
Kansas City, Mo. ake ete 
@, It welcomes your banking business. 


The Northwestern National Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 


. e's — Fan Mg Have — = For 100 pages of unusually good bargains in ye i y 
, a 
wollte. I flow, plan, build, “Seseekee and CARS—TANKS An institution of strength, The Corn Exchange 


remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- e 
Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, resource and experience N e 
ational Bank 


tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 


75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The Write for our Latest Big Bulletin . 
with the purpose to counsel ’ 
P of Chicago 


re Se avehae on eline. ge Z ELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS 7 » 
$3.25, all postpaid. C.. BE. Oliver, B, M. and and assist our clients 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. Capital 
$5,000,000 
W S N 0 T T The Metropolitan mee 
S i I D E S ° We National Bank $10,000,000 
FOR MOTION PICTURE COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS esa om tee Accounts of millers invited 


ADVERTISING Established 1879 Second Ave. South and Sixth St. 


Get Your Product LARGEST WESTERN Se SB SBS Baas 
Before the Public by MANUFACTURERS of KR: . Grain 


Using Norton Slides. 
LEATHER | & wot wuear FLOUR ——_ 
NORTON SLIDE CO. B ELTIN G Me THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY * Mm Richmond Mfg. 


627 First Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. st. cous My . Lockport, N. Y. 
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Fraser Engineering Experience Attractive Designs the fit leon 
and Service Holds the Business. The design 


THE FRASER BOLTER —— if : helps to identify the goods, and the housewife 


in recommending the product to her neighbors 


THE FRASER PURIFIER Pr | wa f has no difficulty in describing it. 
TH E FRASER ASP I RATOR : Our Corrugated and Solid Fibre 








A Combination of Maximum Efficiencies Shipping Containers 


make neat and convenient packages, built to 
If You require a new Flour or Cereal Mill; SS stand the strain and keep down the freight and 
Your present mill does not produce desired results; handling expense. 
You want a Feed Plant to manufacture Balanced Ra- . 
tions of any description— rw Z Write us—we have helped many firms 
Write Us. ; ; work out their carton and container 
: problems—perhaps we can help you. 


THE FRASER CO. — 7 Waldorf Paper Products Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. We Make Your Carton a Silent Salesman ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















